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To the moſt Honourable 


W 


Lord Marqueſs of NORMAN BV, 
Earl of MULGRAvE, c. and 


Knight of the Moſt Noble Order 
of the Garter. 


== Heroick Poem, truly ſuch, is undoubted- 
ly the greateſt Work which the Soul of 
Yor Man is capable to perform. The De- 
Tl ſign of it, is to form the Mind to He- 
roick Virtue by Example; tis convey'd 
in Verſe, that ir may delight, while ir 
inſtru@s: The Action of it is always one, entire, and 
great. The leaſt and moſt trivial Epiſodes, or under- 
Actions, which are interwoven in it, are parts either 
- way or convenient to carry on the main Deſign. 
Either ſo neceſſary, that without them the Poem muſt 
be Imperfect, or ſo convenient, that no others can be 


4 
— 


7 


imagin'd more ſuitable to the place in which they are. 


There is nothing to be left void in a firm Building; 
Vol. II, Q. | x 
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even the Cavities ought not to be fill'd with Rubbiſh, 
which is of a periſhable kind, deſtructive to the ſtrength : 
But with Brick or Stone, though of leſs pieces, yet of 
the ſame Nature, and fitted to the Cranmes. Even the 
leaſt portions of them muſt be of the Epick kind; all 
things muſt be Grave, Majeſtical, and Sublime: No- 
thing of a Foreign Nature, like the trifling Novels, 
which Ariſtotle and others have inſerted in their Poems. 
By which the Reader is miſ-led into another fort of 
Pleaſure, oppoſite to thar which is defign'd in an Epick 
Poem. One raiſes the Soul and hardens it to Virtue, 
the other ſoftens it again and unbends it into Vice. 
One conduces to the Poer's aim, the compleating of his 


Work; which he is driving on, labouring and haſt'ning 


in every Line: the other flackens his pace, diverts him 
from his Way, and locks him up like a Knight Errant 
in an Enchanted Caſtle, when he ſhould be purſuing 
his firſt Adventure. Statius, as Boſſu has well obſerv'd, 
was ambitious of trying his ftrength with his Maſter 
Virgil, as Virgil had before try'd his with Homer. The 
Grecian gave the two Romans an Example, in the Games 
which were Celebrated at the Funerals of Patroclus. 
Virgil imitated the Invention of Homer, but chang'd the 
Sports. But both the Greek and Latin Poet, took their 
occaſions from the Subject; though to confeſs the 
Truth, they were both Ornamental, or at beſt, conve- 
nient parts of it, rather than of neceſſity ariſing from 
it. Statius, who through his whole Poem, is noted 
for want of Conduct and Judgment; inſtead of ſtaying, 
as he might have done, for the Death of Capaneus, Hip- 


pomedon, Tideus, or ſome other of his Seven Champi- 
ons, (who are Heroes all alike) or more properly for 


the Tragical end of the two Brothers, whoſe Exequies 


.the next Succeſſor had leifure to perform, when the 
| 7 of was rais'd, and in the Interval betwixt the Poets 
fir 


Action, and his ſecond; went out of his way, a8 
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f it were on propenſe Malice to commit a Fault. For he 
took his opportunity to kill a Royal Infant, by the 


means of a Serpent, (that Author of all Evil) to make 
way for thoſe Funeral Honours, which he intended for 
him. Now if this Innocent had been of any Relation 
to his Thebaisz if he had either farther'd or hinder'd 
the taking of the Town, the Poet might have found 
ſome ſorry Excuſe at leaſt, for detaining the Reader 
from the promis'd Siege. On theſe terms, this Capa- 
neuss of a Poct ingag'd his two Immortal Predeceſſours, 
and his Succeſs was anſwerable to his Enterpriſe. 
if this Oeconomy mult be obſerv'd in the minuteſt 
Parts of an Epick Poem, which, to a common Reader, 
ſeem to be detach'd from the Body, and almoſt inde- 
pendent of it; what Soul, tho” ſent into the World 
with great advantages of Nature, cultivated with the 
liberal Arts and Sciences; converſant with Hiſtories of 
the Dead, and enrich'd with Obſervations on the Li- 
ving, can be ſufficient to inform the whole Body of fo 
great a Work? I touch here but tranſiently, without 
any ſtrict Method, on ſome few of thoſe many Rules 
of imitating Nature, which Ariffotle drew from Ho- 
mer's Iliads, and Odyſſes, and which he fitted to the 
Drama; furniſhing himſelf alſo with Obſervations from 
the Practice of the Theater, when he flouriſh'd under 
Aſchilus, Earypides, and Sophocles. For the Original of 
the Stage was from the Epick Poem. Narration, 
doubtleſs, preceded Acting, and gave Laws to it: What 
at firſt was told Artfully, was, in Proceſs of time, re- 
preſented gracefully to the ſight, and hearing. Thoſe 
Epiſodes of Homer, which were proper for the Stage, 
the Poets amplify'd each into an Action : Our of his 
Limbs they form'd their Bodies: What he had Con- 
trated they Enlarg'd : Out of one Hercules were made 
infinite of Pigmies; yet all endued with human Souls: 
For from him, their great Creator, they have each of 
2 
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them the Divinæ particulam Auræ. They flow'd from 
him at firſt, and are at laſt reſolv'd into him. Nor 
were they only animated by him, but their meaſure and 
Symetry was owing to him. His one, entire, and great 
Action was Copied by them according to the propor- 
tions of the Drama: If he finiſh'd his Orb within the 
Year, it ſuffic'd to teach them, that their Action bein 

leſs, and being alſo leſs diverſify'd with Incidents, their 
Orb, of conſequence, muſt be circumſcrib'd in a leſs 
compals, which they reduc'd, within the limits either 
of a Natural or an Artiftcial Day. So that as he taught 
them to amplifie what he had thorten'd, by the ſame 
Rule apply'd the contrary way, he taught them to 
thorten what he had amplifi'd. Tragedy is the mina- 
ture of Humane Life; an Epick Poem is the draught 
at length. Here, my Lord, I muſt contract alſo, for, 
before I was aware, I was almoſt running into a long 
digreſſion, to prove that there is no ſuch abſolute ne- 
ceflity that the time of a Stage-Action ſhou'd fo ſtrict- 
ly be confin'd to Twenty Four Hours, as never to ex- 
ceed them, for which Ariſtotle contends, and the Gre- 
cian Stage has practis'd. Some longer ſpace, on ſome 
occaſions, I think may be allow'd, eſpecially for the 
Engliſh Theater, which requires more variety of Inci- 
dents, than the French. Corneille himſelf, after long 
Practice, was inclin'd to think, that the time allotted 
by the Ancients was too ſhort to raiſe and finiſh a great 
Action: And better a Mechanick Rule were ſtretch'd 
or broken, than a great Beauty were omitted. To raiſe, 
and afterwards to calm the Paſſions, ro purge the Soul 
from Pride, by the Examples of Humane Miſeries, 
which befall the greateſt; in few words, to expel Ar- 
5 N and introduce Compaſſion, are the great ef- 
fects of Tragedy. Great, I muſt confeſs, if they were 
altogether as true as they are pompous. But are Habits 


to be introduc'd at three Hours warning? Are radical 


| Diſeaſes ſo ſuddenly remov'd? A Mountebank may pro- 
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' miſe ſuch a Cure, but a skilful Phyſician will not un- 


dertake it. An Epick Poem is not ſo much in haſte; 
it. works leiſurely; the Changes which it makes arc 
flow ; but the Cure is likely to be more perfect. The 


effects of Tragedy, as I ſaid, are too violent to be laſt- 


ing. If it be anſwer'd that for this Reaſon Tragedies 
are often to be ſeen, and the Doſe to be repeated; this 
is tacitely to confeſs, that there is more Virtue in one 
Heroick Poem than in many Tragedies. A Man 1s 
humbled one Day, and his Pride returns the next. Chy- 
mical Medicines are obſerv'd to Relicve oft'ner than to 
Cure: For tis the nature of Spirits to make ſwift im- 
preſſions, but not deep. Galenical Decoctions, to which 
I may properly compare an Epick Poem, have more 
of Body in them; they work by their ſubſtance and 
their weight. It is one Reaſon of Axiſtollæ's to prove, 
that Tragedy is the more Noble, becauſe it turns in a 
ſhorter Compaſs; the whole Action being circumſcri- 
bed within the ſpace of Four-and-Twenty Hours. He 
might prove as well that a Muſhroom is to be preferr'd 
before a Peach, becauſe it ſhoots up in the compats of 
a Night. A Chariot may be driven round the Pillar 
in leis ſpace than a large Machine, becauſe the Bulk is 

not ſo great: Is the Moon a more Noble Planet than 
Saturn, becauſe ſhe makes her Revolution in leſs than 
Thirty Days, and he in little leſs than Thirty Years? 
Both their Orbs are in proportion to their ſeveral 


Magnitudes; and, conſequently, the quickneſs or flow- 


neſs of their Motion, and the time of their circumvo- 
lutions, is no Argument of the greater or leſs Perfecti- 
on. And beſides, what Virtue is there in a Tragedy, 
which is not contain'd, in. an Epick Poem? Where 
Pride is humbled, Virtue rewarded, and Vice puniſh'd ; 
and thoſe more amply treated, than the narrawnelſs of 


the Drama can admit? The ſhining Quality of an E- 


l 


_ felling his Body to his Father. 
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pick Heroe, his Magnanimity, his Conſtancy, his Pa- 
tience, his Piety, or whatever Characteriſtical Virtue 
his Poet gives him, raiſes firſt our Admiration : We 
are naturally prone to imitate what we admire: And 
frequent Acts produce a habit. If the Hero's chief 
quality be vicious, as for Example, the Choler and ob- 
ſtinate defire of Vengeance in Achilles, yet the Moral 
is Inſtructive: And beſides, we are intorm'd in the 
very propoſition of the //zads, that this anger was per- 
nicious: That it brought a thouſand ills on the Gye- 
cian Camp. The Courage of Achilles is propos'd to 
imitation, not his Pride and Diſobedience to his Gene- 
ral, nor his brutal Cruelty to his dead Enemy, nor the 
We abhor theſe Acti- 
ons while we read them, and what we abhor we ne- 
ver imitate: 'The Poet only thews them like Rocks 
or Quack-Sands, to be ſhun'd. 

By this Example the Criticks have concluded that it 
is not neceſſary the Manners of the Heroe ſhould be 
virtuous. They are Poerically good if they are of a 
Piece. Though where a Character of perfect Virtue 
is ſet before us, tis more lovely : for there the whole 
Heros is to be imitated. This is the Afneas of our Au- 
thor: this is chat Idea of perfection in an Epick Poem, 
which Painters and Statuarics have only in their minds; 
and which no hands are able to expreſs. Theſe are 
the Beauties of a God in a Human Body. When 
the Picture of Achilles is drawn in Tragedy, he is 
taken with thoſe Warts, and Moles, and hard Fea- 
tures, by thoſe who repreſent him on the Stage, or he 
is no more Achilles: for his Creatour Homer has fo de- 
ſcrib'd him. Yer even thus he appears a perfect Heroe, 
though an imperfect Character of Virtue. Horace Paints 
him after Homer, and delivers him to be copied on the 
Stage with all thoſe imperfections. Therefore they 
are either not faults in a Heroick Poem, or faults com- 


* 
5 
4 


| 


mon to the Drama. 
the Cauſe, it muſt be acknowledg'd that the Epick 
Poem is more for the Manners, and Tragedy for the 
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Paſſions. The Paſſions, as I have ſaid, are violent: 
and acute Diſtempers require Medicines of a ſtrong and 
ſpeedy operation. Ill habits of the Mind are like Chro- 
nical Diſeaſes, to be corrected by Degrees, and Cur'd 
by Alteratives: wherein though Purges are ſometimes 
neceſſary, yet Diet, good Air, and moderate Exerciſe, 
have the greateſt part. The Matter being thus ſtated, 
it will appear that both ſorts of Poetry are of uſe for 
their proper ends. The Stage is more active, the E- 
pick Poem works at greater leiſure, yet is acted too, 
when need requires. For Dialogue is imitated by the 
Drama, from the more active parts of it. One puts 
off a Fit like the ©#uinguina, and relieves us only for a 
time; the other roots out the Diſtemper, and gives a 
healthful habir. The Sun enlightens and chears us, 
diſpels Fogs, and warms the ground with his daily 
Beams; but the Corn is ſow'd, increaſes, is ripen'd, and 
1s reap'd for uſe in proceſs of time, and in its proper 


| Seaſon. I proceed from the greatneſs of the Action, to 


the Dignity of the Actours, I mean to the Perſons em- 
ploy'd in both Poems. There likewiſe Tragedy will 
be ſeen to borrow from the Epopee; and that which 
borrows is always of leſs Dignity, becauſe it has not of 
its own. A Subject, tis true, may lend to his Sove- 
raign, but the a& of borrowing makes the King infe- 
riour, becauſe he wants, and the Subject ſupplies. And 
ſuppoſe the Perſons of the Drama wholly Fabulous, or 
of the Poer's Invention, yet Heroick Poetry gave him 
the Examples of that Invention, becauſe it was firſt, 
and Homer the common Father of the Stage. I know 
not of any one advantage, which Tragedy can boaſt a- 
bove Heroick Poetry, but that it is repreſented to the 
view, as well as read: and inſtructs in the Cloſet, as 
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well as on the Theatre. This is an uncontended Ex- 
cellence, and a chief Branch of its Prerogative; yet J 
may be allo w'd to ſay without partiality, that herein the 
Actors ſhare the Poet's praiſe. Your Lordſhip knows 
ſome Modern Tragedies which are beautiful on the 
Stage, and yet I am confident you wou'd not read them. 
Tryphon the Stationer complains they are ſeldom ask'd 
for in his Shop. The Poet who Flouriſh'd in the 
Scene, is damn'd in the Ruelle; nay more, he is not e- 
ſteem'd a good Poet by thoſe who ſee and hear his Ex- 
travagancies with delight. They are a ſort of ſtately 
Fuſtian, and lofty Childiſhneſs. Nothing but Nature 
can 2 ſincere pleaſure; where that is not imitated, 
tis Groteſque Painting, the fine Woman ends in a 
Fiſhes Tail. 

might alſo add, that many things, which not on- 
ly pleaſe, but are real Beauties in the reading, wou'd 
appear abſurd upon the Stage: and thoſe not only the 
Specioſa Miracula, as Horace calls them; of Transfor- 
mations, of Scylla, Autiphanes, and the Leſtrigons, which 
cannot be repreſented even in Opera's ; but the Prowels 
of Achilles, or Æneas wou'd appear ridiculous in our 
Dwart-Heroes of the Theatre. We can believe they 
routed Armies in Homer, or in Virgil; but ne Hercules 
contra duos in the Drama. I forbear to inſtance in 
many things, which the Stage cannot, or ought not to 
repreſent. For I have ſaid already more than I inten- 
ded on this Subject, and ſhou'd fear it might be turn'd 
againſt me; that I plead for the pre-eminence of Epick 
Poetry, becauſe I have taken ſome pains in wg 
Virgil; if this were the firſt time that I had deliver' 
my Opinion in this Diſpute. But I have more than 
once already maintain'd the Rights of my two Maſters 
againſt their Rivals of the Scene, even while I wrote 
Tragedies my ſelf, and had no thoughts of this preſent 
Undertaking. I ſubmit my Opinion ta your Judgment, 
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I who are better qualified than any Man I know to de- 
*cide this Controverſie. You come, my Lord, inſtru- 
cted in the Cauſe, and needed not that I ſhou'd open 


it. Your Eſſay of Poetry, which was publiſh'd with- 
out a Name, and of which I was not honour'd with 
the Confidence, I read over and over with much de- 
light, and as much inſtruction : and, without flatter- 
ing you, or making my ſelf more Moral than I am, 
not without ſome Envy. 
how an Epick Poem ſhou'd be written, or how a Tra- 
gedy ſhou'd be contriv'd and manag'd in better Verſe, 
and with more Judgment, than I cou'd teach o- 
thers. A Native of Parnaſſus, and bred up in the Stu- 
dies of its Fundamental Laws, may receive new Lights 
from his Contemporaries ; but tis a grudging kind of 


I was loath to be inform'd 


on- Praiſe which he gives his Benefactors. He is more ob- 
u'd lig'd, than he is willing to acknowledge: there is a 
the tincture of Malice in his Commendations. For where 
or- I own J am taught, I confeſs my want of Knowledge. 
ich A Judge upon the Bench, may, out of good Nature, 
veſs or at leaſt Intereſt, encourage the Pleadings of a puny 
our Councellor; but he does not willingly commend his 
hey Brother Serjeant at the Bar; eſpecially when he con- 
ules trouls his Law, and expoſes that Ignorance which is 

in made Sacred by his Place. I gave the unknown Au- 
'to thor his due Commendation, I muſt confeſs: But who 
en- can anſwer for me, and for the reſt of the Poets, who 
n'd heard me read the Poem, whether we ſhou'd not have 
ck been better pleas'd, to have ſeen our own Names at 
ng the bottom of the Title-page? Perhaps we commended 
r* it the more, that we might ſeem to be above the 
an Cenſure. We are naturally diſpleas'd with an unknown 
ers Critick; as the Ladies are with a Lampooner; becauſe 
te we are bitten in the dark, and know not where to fa- 
nt ſten our Revenge. But great Excellencies will work 
it, their way through all ſorts of Oppoſition. I applaud- 
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ed rather out of Decency, than Affection; and was 
Ambitious, as ſome yet can witneſs, to be acquainted 
with a Man, with whom I had the honour to con- 
verſe, and that almoſt daily, for ſo many Years toge- 
ther. Heaven knows, if I have heartily forgiven you 
this deceit. You extorted a Praiſe, which I ſhou'd 
willingly have given, had I known you. Nothing had 
been more eaſy, than ro commend a Patron of a long 
ſtanding. The World wou'd join with me, if the 
Encomiums were juſt; and if unjuft, wou'd excaſe a 
grateful Flatterer. But to come Anonymous upon me, 
and force me to commend you againſt my Intereſt, was 
not alrogether ſo Fair, give me leave to ſay, as it was 
Politick. For by concealing your Quality, you mighr 
clearly underſtand how your Work ſucceeded; and 
that the general Approbation was given to your Merit, 
not your Titles. Thus like Apelles you ſtood unſeen 
behind your own Venus, and receiv'd the Praiſes of the 

aſſing Multitude : the Work was commended, not the 
Author: And I doubt not, this was one of the moſt 
pleaſing Adventures of your Life. 

I have detain'd your Lordſhip longer than I intended 
in this Diſpute of preference betwixt the Epick Poem, 
and the Drama: and yet have not formally anſwer'd 
any of the Arguments which are brought by Ariſtotle 
on the other ſide, and ſet in the faireſt light by Dacier. 
Bur I ſuppoſe, without looking on the Book, I may 
have touch'd on fome of the Objections. For in this 
Addreſs to your Lordſhip, I deſign not a Treatiſe of 
Heroick Poetry, but write in a looſe Epiſtolary way, 
tomewhar tending to that Subject, after the Example 
of Horace, in his Firſt Epiſtle of the Second Book to 
Auguſtus Ceſar, and of that to the Piſo's, which we call 
his Art of Poetry. In both of which he obſerves no 


Method that I can trace, whatever Scaliger the Father, 
or Heinſius may have ſeen, or rather think they had 
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"ſeen. I have taken up, laid down, and reſum'd as of- 
ten as I pleas'd the ſame Subject: and this looſe pro- 
ceeding I ſhall uſe thro? all this prefatory Dedication. 
Yet all this while | have been Sailing with {»me Side- 
Wind or other toward the Point 1 propos'd in the be- 

ginning; the Greatneſs and Excellency of an Heroick 

Pocm, with ſome of the Difficulties which attend that 

Work. The Compariſon therefore which I made be- 

twixt the Epopee and the Tragedy, was not altogether a 

Digreſſion; for tis concluded on all hands, that they 

are both the Maſter- pieces of Humane Wit. 

In the mean time I may be bold to draw this Corol- 


lary from what has been already ſaid, That the File of 


— 
- 


* 
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Heroick Poets is very ſhort: all are not ſuch who have 


aſſum'd that lofty Title in Ancient or Modern Ages, or 


have been ſo eſteem'd by their partial and ignorant Ad- 


mirers. 


There have been but one great Ilias, and one Mneis, 


1 . 
in ſo many Ages. The next, but the next with a long 
Interval betwixt, was the Jeraſalem | mean not ſo 
much in diſtance of Time, as in Excellency. After 


| 


- 
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theſe three are entred, ſome Lord Chamberlain ſheuld 
be appointed, ſome Critick of Authority ſhou'd be ſet 
before the Door, to keep out a Crowd of little Poets, 
who preſs for Admiſſion, and are not of Quality. Me#- 
vias wou'd be deafning your Lordihip's Ears, with his 


Fortunam Priami cantabo, & Mobile Bellum. 
bi | 
meer Fuſtian, as Horace would tell you from behind, 
without preſſing forward, and more Smoak than Fire. 
Pulci, Boyardo, and Arioſto, wou'd cry out, make room 


for the Italian Poets, the Deſcendants of Virgil in a 


Right-Line. Father Le Moin, with his Saint Louis; 
and Scudery with his Alarict, for a Godly King, and a 
Gothick Conquerour; and Chapelain wou'd take it ill, 
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that his Maid ſhou'd be refus'd a place with Helen and 
Lavinia. Spencer has a better plea for his Fairy-Queen, 
had his Action been finith'd, or had been one. And 
Milton, if the Devil had not been his Heroe, inſtead of 
Adam; if the Gyant had not foild the Knight, and 
driv'n him out of his ſtrong hold, to wander through 
the World with his Lady Errant: and if there had not 
been more Machining Perſons than Humane, in his 
Poem. After theſe, the reſt of our Engliſh Poets ſhall 
not be mention'd. I have that Honour for them which 
I ought to have: but if they are Worthies, they are 
not to be rank'd amongſt the three whom I have nam'd, 
and who are cſtabliſh'd in their Reputation. 

Before I quitted the Compariſon betwixt Epick Poe- 
try and Tragedy, I ſhou'd have acquainted my Judge 
with one advantage of the former over the latter, which 
I now caſually remember out of the Preface of Segrais 
before his Tranſlation of the Æneis, or out of Boſſu, no 
matter which. The Stile of the Heroick Poem is and 
ought to be more lofty than that of the Drama. The 
Critick is certainly in the right, for the Reaſon already 
urg'd : The work of Tragedy is on the Paſſions, and 
in Dialogue, both of them abhor ſtrong Metaphors, in 
which the Epopee delights. A Poet cannot ſpeak roo 
plainly on the Stage: for Yolat irrevocabile verbum; the 
Senſe is loſt, if it be not taken flying: but what we 
read alone, we have leiſure to digeſt. There an Au- 
thor may beautifie his Senſe by the boldneſs of his Ex- 
preſſion, which if we underſtand not fully at the firſt, 
we may dwell upon it, till we find the ſecret force and 
excellence. 'That which cures the Manners by altera- 
tive Phyſick, as I ſaid before, muſt proceed by inſen- 
fible degrees; but that which purges the Paſſions, muſt 
do its buſineſs all at once, or wholly fail of its effect, 
at leaſt in the preſent Operation, and without repeated 
Doſes. We muſt bear the Iron while tis hot, but we 
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may poliſh it at leiſure. Thus, my Lord, you pay the 
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Fine of my forgetfulneſs, and yet the merits of both 
Cauſes are where they were, and undecided, till you 
declare whether it be more for the benefit of Mankind 
to have their Manners in general corrected, or their 


I muſt now come cloſer to my preſent Buſineſs ; and 


[Is and Hardheartedneſs removed. 


not think of making more invaſive Wars abroad, when 
like Hannibal, I am call'd back to the defence of my 


R 
7 
o 


0 
' 


own Country. Virgil is attack'd by many Enemies: 
He has a whole Confederacy againſt him, and I muſt 


endeavour to defend him as well as I am able. But their 


ners of his Hero, I ſhall omit the re 


principal Objections being againſt his Moral, the du- 
ration or length of time taken up in the Action of the 
Poem, and what they have to urge againſt the Man- 
as meer Cavils 
of Grammarians : at the worſt but caſual flips of a great 
Man's Pen, or inconſiderable faults of an admirable 
Poem, which the Author had nor leiſure to review be- 
fore his Death. Macrobius has anſwer'd what the An- 
cients cou'd urge againſt him: and ſome things I have 
lately read in Tanneguy le Fevre, Valois, and another 
whom I name not, which are ſcarce worth anſwering. 
They begin with the Moral of his Poem, which I 
have elſewhere confeſs'd, and ſtill muſt own not to be 
ſo Noble as that of Homer. But let both be fairly ſta- 
ted, and without contradicting my firſt Opinion, I 
can ſhew that Hirgil's was as uſeful ro the Romans of 
his Age, as Homer's was to the Grecians of his; in what 
time ſo ever he may be ſuppos'd to have liv'd and flou- 
riſh'd. Homer's Moral was to urge the neceſſity of U- 
nion, and of a good underitanding betwixt Confederate 
States and Princes engag'd in a War with a Mighty 
Monarch : as alſo of Diſcipline in an Army, and Obe- 
dience in their ſeveral Chiefs, ro the Supream Com- 
mander of the joint Forces. To inculcate this, he ſets 
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forth the ruinous Effects of Diſcord in the Camp of Form 
thoſe Allies, occaſion'd by the Quarrel betwixt the Ge- 
neral, and one of the next in Office under him. Ma- 
memnon gives the provocation, and Achilles reſents the 
injury. Both Parties are faulty in the Quarrel, and ac- 
cordingly they are both puniſh'd: the Aggreſſor is 
forc'd to ſue for Peace to his Inferior, on diſhonourable 
Conditions; the Deſerter refuſes the ſatisfaction offer'd, Lu, 
and his Obſtinacy coſts him his beſt Friend. This Fi, 
works the Natural Effect of Choler, and turns his Rage ſtioe 
4 againſt him, by whom he was laſt Aﬀronted, and 3 

moſt ſenſibly. The greater Anger expels the leſs; 
but his Character is ſtill preſerv'd. In the mean time, che on 
[- the Grecian Army receives Loſs on Loſs, and is halt liek R 


4 deſtroy'd by a Peſtilence into the Bargain. yes 
F by th 
| Quicquid delirant Reges pleftuntur Achivi. ö — 


As the Poet, in the firſt part of the Example, had but S 
ſhewn the bad effects of Diſcord, ſo after the Recon- Enen 
cilement, he gives the good effects of Unity. For He- er: & 
For is flain, and then Troy muſt fall. By this, tis pro- both 
bable, that Homer liv'd when the Median Monarchy JW | 
was grown formidable to the Grecians: and that the of eit 
joint Endeavours of his Country-men, were little e- the © 
nough to preſerve their common Freedom, from an fall k 
encroaching Enemy. Such was his Moral, which all their 
Criticks have allow'd to be more Noble than that of Law: 
Virgil; though not adapted to the times in which the good 
Roman Poet liv'd. Had Virgil flouriſh'd in the Age of and 
Ennius, and addreſs'd to Scipio, he had probably taken lick, 
the fame Moral, or ſome other not unlike it. For then | \Sfav 
the Romans were in as much danger from the Cartha- | megli 
ginian Commonwealth, as the Grecians were from the A 
Aſſyrian, or Median Monarchy. But we are to confi- Mon 
der him as writing his Poem in a time when the Old J * lit 
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Form of Government was ſubverted, and a new one 
jſt Eſtabliſhed by Octavius Ceſar : in effect by force of 

rms, but ſeemingly by the Conſent of the Roman Peo- 
ple. The Commonwealth had receiv'd a deadly Wound 
in the former Civil Wars betwixt Marius and $9114. 

he Commons, while the firſt prevail'd, had almoſt 
Puke off the Yoke of the Nobilityz and Marias and 


Linna, like the Captains of the Mobb, under the ſpe- 
pious Pretence of the Publick Good, and of doing Ju- 
Nice on the Oppreſſors of their Liberty, reveng'd 
1 without Form of Law, on their private 
Enemies. 

the adverſe Party: He too had nothing but Liberty 
and Reformation in his Mouth; (for the Cauſe of Re- 
ligion is but a Modern Motive to Rebellion, invented 
by the Chriſtian Prieſthood, refining on the Heathen :) 
Hylla, to be ſure, meant no more good to the Raman 
People than Marius before, whatever he declar'd 
but Sacrific'd the Lives, and took the Eſtates of all his 
Enemies, to gratify thoſe who brought him into Pow- 
er: Such was the Reformation of the Government by 
both Parties. The Senate and the Commons were the 
two Baſes on which it ſtood; and the two Champions 
af either Faction, each deſtroy'd the Foundations of 
the other fide: So the Fabrique of conſequence mult 
fall betwixt them; and Tyranny muſt be built upon 
their Ruines. 
Las and Conſtitutions. Like him, who being in 
good Health, lodg'd himſelf in a Phyſician's Houſe, 
and was over-perſwaded by his Lordlord to take Phy- 
ſick, of which he dy'd, for the benefit of his Doctor: 
Stavo ben (was written on his Monument) ma, perſtar 
meglio, io qui 


Hylla, in his turn, profcrib'd the Heads of 


This comes of altering Fundamental 


After the Death of thoſe two Uſurpers, the Com- 


monwealth feem'd to recover, and held up its Head for 


2 little time: But it was all the while in a deep Con- 
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ſumption, which is a flattering Diſeaſe. Pompey, Cra/- po 


ſus, and Ceſar, had found the Sweets of Arbitrarß 
Power; and each ag a check to the others growth, v 

ip amongſt themſelves; and di- 
vided the Government betwixt them, which none ot 
them was able to aſſume alone. Theſe were the pub 
lick Spirited Men of their Age, that is, Patriots of their 
own Intcreſt. The Commonwealth look'd with a flo- 
rid Countenance in their Management, ſpread in Bulk, 
and all the while was waſting in the Vitals. Not to 


ſtruck up a falſe Frien 


trouble your Lordſhip with the Repetition of what you 


know: After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found him- 
ſelf out-witted by Cæſar; broke with him, over-pow- | 
er'd him in the Senate, and caus'd many unjuſt De- 
crees to pals againſt him: Cz/ar thus injur'd, and una- 7 
ble to reſiſt the Faction of the Nobles, which was now | 
uppermoſt (for he was a Marian) had recourſe to Arms; 
and his Cauſe was juſt againſt Pompey, but not againſt | 
his Country; whoſe Conſtitution ought to have been 


Sacred to him; and never to have been violzted on rhe 
account of any private Wrong. But he prevail'd, and 


. Heav'n declaring for him, he became a Providential 


Monarch, under the Title of Perpetual Diftator. He 
being murther'd by his own Son, whom I neither dare 
commend, nor can juſtly blame (though Dante in his 
Inferno, has put him and Caſſius, and Judas Iſcariot be- 
twixt them, into the great Devil's Mouth) the Com- 
monwealth popp'd up its Head for the third time, un- 
der Brutus and Caſſius, and then ſunk for ever. 

Thus the Roman People were grofly gull'd; twice 
or thrice over: and as often enſlav'd in one Century, 
and under the ſame pretence of Reformation. At laſt 
the two Battles of Philippi, gave the deciſive ſtroak a- 


gainſt Liberty; and not long after, the Commonwealth 
was turn'd into a Monarchy, by the Conduct and good 
Fortune of Auguſtus. Tis true, that the. Deſpotick 
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6 Power could not have fallen into better Hands, than 
thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Cæſar. 
well knows what Obligations Y7rgi/ had to the latter 
of them: He ſaw, beſide, that the Commonwealth 
Was loſt without reſſource : The Heads of it deſtroy'd ; 
the Senate new moulded, grown degenerate; and ei- 
ther bought off, or thruſting their own Necks into the 
2 Yoke, out of fear of being forc'd. Yer | may ſafely 
affirm for our great Author, (as Men of good Senſe are 


Your Lordſhip 


generally Honeſt) that he was {till of Republican Prin- 
ciples in Heart. 


Secretiſque Piis, his dantem jura Catoneim. 


I think, I need uſe no other Argument to juſtify my 

Opinion, than that of this one Line, taken from the 
Eighth Book of the Aneis. If he had not well ſtudied 
his Patron's Temper, it might have Ruin'd him with 
another Prince. But Auguſtus was not diſcontented, 
at leaſt that we can find, that Cato was plac'd, by his 
own Poet, in Eliſium; and there giving Laws to the 
Holy Souls, who deſerv'd to be ſeparated from the 
Vulgar ſort of good Spirits. For his Conſcience could 
not but whiſper to the Arbitrary Monarch, that the 
Kings of Rome were at firſt Elective, and Govern'd not 
without a Senate: That Romulus was no Hereditary 
Prince, and though, after his Death, he recciv'd Di- 
vine Honours, for the good he did on Earth, yer he 
was but a God of their own making: that the laſt Tar- 
quin was Expell'd juſtly for Overt-Acts of Tyranny, 
and Male- Adminiſtration ;. for ſuch are the Conditions 
of an Elective Kingdom: And I meddle not with o- 
thers: Being, for my own Opinion, of Montaignu's Prin- 
ciples, That an Honeſt Man ought to be contented 
with that Form of Government, and with thoſe Fun- 
damental Conſtitutions of it, which he receiv'd from 
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his Anceſtors, and under which himiclf was Born: 
Though at the ſame time he confeſs'd freely, that if he 
could have choſen his Place of Birth, it ſhou'd have 
been at Venice: Which for many Reafons I diſlike, and 
am better pleas'd to have been Born an Engliſh Man. 
Bur to return from my long rambling : I ſay that 
Virgil having maturely weigh'd the Condition of the 
Times in which he liv'd: that an entire Liberty was 
not to be retriev'd: that the preſent Settlement had 
the proſpect of a long continuance in the ſame Family, 
or thoſe adopted into it: that he held his paternal E- 
ſtate from the Bounty of the Conqueror, by whom he 
was likewiſe enrich'd, eſteem'd, and cheriſh'd: that 
this Conqueror, though of a bad kind, was the very 
beſt of it: that the Arts of Peace flouriſh'd under 
him: that all Men might be happy, if they would be 
quiet: that now he was in poſſeſſion of the whole, yet 
he ſhar'd a great part of his Authority with the Se- 
nate: That he would be choſen into the Ancient Offi- 
ces of the Commonwealth, and Rul'd by the Power 
which he deriv'd from them; and Prorogu'd his Go- 
vernment from time to time: Still, as it were, threat- 
ning to diſmiſs himſelf from publick Cares, which he 
exercis'd more for the common Good, than for any 
delight he took in greatneſs: Theſe things, I ſay, be- 
ing conſider'd by the Poet, he concluded it to be the 
Intereſt of his Country to be ſo Govern'd: To infuſe 
an awful Reſpect into the People, towards ſuch a 
Prince: By that Reſpect to confirm their Obedience 
to him; and by that Obedience to make them Happy. 
This was the Moral of his Divine Poem: Honeſt in 
the Poet: Honourable to the Emperor, whom he derives 
from a Divine Extraction; and refle&ing part of that 
Honour on the Romany People, whom he derives alſo 
from the Trojans; and not only profitable, but neceſſa- 
ry to the preſent Age; and likely to be ſuch to their 
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Pofterity. That it was the receiv'd Opinion, That the 
Romans were deſcended from the Trojans, and Julius 
Cæſar from Julus the Son of Aneas, was enough for 
Virgil; tho' perhaps he thought not ſo himſelt: Or 
that Aneas ever was in Itah, which Bochartus mani- 
feſtly proves. And Homer, where he ſays that Jupiter 
hated the Houſe of Priam, and was reſolv'd to transfer 
the Kingdom to the Family of Azeas, yet mentions 
nothing of his leading a Colony into a Foreign Coun- 
try, and ſetling there: But that the Romans valued 
themſelves on their Trojan Anceſtry, is ſo undoubted a 
Truth, that I need not prove it. Even the Seals which 
we have remaining of Julius Cæſar, which we know 
to be Antique, have the Star of Venus over them, tho” 
they were all graven after his Death, as a Note that he 
was Deifi'd. I doubt not but it was one Reaſon, why 
Auguſtus ſhould be ſo paſſionately concern'd for the pre- 
ſervation of the Axeis, which its Author had Con- 
demn'd to be Burnt, as an Imperfect Poem, by his laſt 
Will and Teſtament; was, becauſc it did him a real 
Service as well as an Honour; that a Work ſhould not 
be loſt, where his Divine Original was Celebrated in 
Verſe, which had the Character of Immortality ſtamp'd 
upon it. AE 
Neither were the great Roman Families which flou- 
riſh'd in his time, leſs oblig'd by him than the Empe- 
rour. Your Lordſhip knows with what Addreſs he 
makes mention of them, as Captains of Ships, or Lea- 
ders in the War; and even ſome of /taliay Extraction 
are not forgotten. Theſe are the ſingle Stars which 
are ſprinkied through the Aneis: But there are whole 
Conſtellations of them in the Fifth Book. And I could 
not but take notice, when I Tranſlated it, of ſome Favou- 
rite Families to which he gives the Victory, and awards 
the Prizes, in the Perſon of his Heroe, at the Funeral 


Games which were Celebrated in Honour of Auchiſes. 
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I inſiſt not on their Names; but am pleas'd to find the 
Aſemmii amongſt them, deriv'd from Mneſtheus, becauſe 
Lucretius Dedicates to one of that Family, a Branch of 
which deſtroy'd Corinth. I likewiſe either found or 
form'd an Image to my ſelf of the contrary kind; that 
thoſe who loſt the Prizes, were ſuch as diſoblig'd the 
Poet, or were in diſgrace with Auguſtus, or Enemies to 
Mecænas: And this was the Poetical Revenge he took. 
For genus irritabile Vatum, as Horace ſays. When a 
Poet is throughly provok'd, he will do himſelf Juſtice, 
however dear it coſt him, Animamque in Fulnere ponit. 
I think theſe are not bare Imaginations of my own, 
though I find no trace of them in the Commentators : 
But one Poet may judge of another, by himſelf. The 
Vengeance we defer, is not forgotten. I hinted before, 
that the whole Roman People were oblig'd by Virgil, 
in deriving them from Troy; an Anceſtry which they 
affected. We, and the French are of the ſame Humor: 
They would be thought to deſcend from a Son, I think, 
of Hector And we wou'd have our Britain, both Nam'd 
and Planted by a deſcendant of Aineas. Spencer favours 
this Opinion, what he can. His Prince Arthur, or 
whoever he intends by him, is a Trojan. Thus the 
Heroe of Homer was a Grecian, of Virgil a Roman, of 
Taſſo an Italian. | 

I have tranſgreſs'd my Bounds, and gone farther than 
the Moral led me. But if your Loidihip is not tir'd, 
I am ſafe enough. | 

Thus far, I think, my Author is defended. But as Au- 
guſtus 1s ſtill ſhadow'd in the Perion ot Areas, of which 
I ſhall ſay more, when I come to the Manners which 
the Poet gives his Heroe: I mult prepare that Subject, 


by ſhewing how dext'rouſly he manag'd both the Prince 


and People, ſo as to diſpleaſe neither, and to do good 
to both; which is the part of a Wiſe and an Honeſt 
Man: And proves, that it is poſſible for a Courtier not 
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to be a Knave. I ſhall continue ſtill to ſpeak my 
Thoughts like a free-born Subject, as I am; though 
{ſuch things, perhaps, as no Dutch Commentator cou'd, 
and I am ſure no Frenchman durſt. I have already told 
your Lordſhip my Opinion of Virgil; that he was no 
Arbitrary Man: Oblig'd he was to his Maſter for his 
Bounty, and he repays him with good Counſel, how 
to behave himſelf in his new Monarchy, fo as to gain 
the Affections of his Subjects, and deſerve to be call'd 
the Father of his Country. From this Confideration 
it is, that he choſe the ground-work of his Poem, one 
Empire deſtroy'd, and another rais'd from the ruins of 
it. This was juſt the Parallel. Mneas cou'd not pre- 
tend to be Priam's Heir in a Lineal Succeſſion: For 
Anchiſes, the Hero's Father, was only of the ſecond 
Branch of the Royal Family; and Helenus, a Son of 
Priam, was yet ſurviving, and might lawfully claim 
before him. It may be, Virgil mentions him on that 
Account. Neither has he forgotten Priamus, in the 
Fifth of his Azeis, the Son of Polites, youngeſt Son to 
Priam; who was lain by Pyrrkus, in the Second Book. 
AEneas had only Married Creuſa, Priam's Daughter, and 
by her could have no Title, while any of the Male Iſ- 
ſue were remaining. In this caſe, the Poet gave him 
the next Title, which is, that of an Elective King. 
The remaining Trojans choſe him to lead them forth, 
and ſettle them in ſome Foreign Country. Ilioneus in 
his Speech to Dido, calls him expreſly by the Name of 
King. Our Poet, who all this while had Auguſtus in 
his Eye, had no defire he ſhould ſeem to ſucceed by 
any right of Inheritance, deriv'd from Julius Cefar 
ſuch a Title being but one degree remoy'd from Con- 
queſt. For what was introduc'd by force, by force may 
be remov'd. Twas better for the People that they 
ſhould give, than he ſhould rake. Since that Gift was 
indeed no more at bottom, than a Truſt. Vigil gives 
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us an Example of this, in the Perſon of Mezentius. He 
Govern'd Arbitrarily, he was expell'd; and came to 
the deſerved End of all Tyrants. Our Author ſhews 
us another ſort of Kingſhip, in the Perſon of Latinus : 
He was deſcended from Saturn, and as I remember, in 
the Third Degree. He is deſcrib'd, a juſt and a gra- 
cious Prince; ſolicitous for the Welfare of his People; 
always Conſulting with his Senate, to promote the 
common Good. We find him at the head of them, 
when he enters into the Council-Hall. Speaking firſt, 
but ſtill demanding their Advice, and ſteering by it, as 
far as the Iniquity of the Times wou'd ſuffer him. And 
this is the proper Character of a King by Inheritance, 
who is Born a Father of his Country. AÆneas, tho' he 
Married the Heireſs of the Crown, yet claim'd no Ti- 
tle to it during the Life of his Father-in-Law. Pater 
arma Latinus habeto, &c. are Yirgils Words. As for 
himſelf, he was contented to take care of his Country 
Gods, who were not thoſe of Latium. Wherein our 
Divine Author ſeems to relate to the Afﬀter-Prattice of 
the Romans, which was to adopt the Gods of thoſe 
they Conquer'd, or receiv'd as Members of their Com- 
monwealth. Yet withal, he plainly touches at the 
Office of the High Prieſthood, with which Auguſtus 
was inveſted: And which made his Perſon more Sa- 
cred and Inviolable, than even the Tribunitial Power. 
It was not therefore for nothing, that the moſt Judicious 
of all Poets made that Office vacant, by the Death of 
Panthus, in the Second Book of the Æneis, for his Heroe 
to ſucceed in it; and conſequently for Auguſtus to enjoy. 
I know not that any of the Commentators have taken 
notice of that Paſſage. If they have not, I am ſure 
they ought: and if they have, I am not indebted to 
them for the Obſervation; the Words of Virgil are very 
plain, 
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Sacra, ſuoſque tibi, commendat Troja Penates. 


As for Auguſtus, or his Uncle Julius, claiming by 
deſcent from Mneas; that Title is already out of doors. 


Aneas ſucceeded not, but was Elected. Troy was fore- 
doom'd to fail for ever. 


Poſtquam res Aſiæ, Priamique evertere Regnum, 
Immeritum viſum Superis.— AÆneis, lib. III. lin. 1. 


Auguſtus, tis true, had once reſolv'd to rebuild that 
City, and there to make the Seat of Empire: But 
Horace writes an Ode on purpoſe to deter him from 
that Thought; declaring the Place to be accurs'd, and 
that the Gods would as often deſtroy it, as it ſhou'd be 
rais'd. Hereupon the Emperour laid aſide a Project fo 
ungrateful to the Roman People. But by this, m 
Lord, we may conclude that he had ſtill his Pedigree 
in his Head; and had an Itch of being thought a Di- 
vine King, if his Pocts had not given him better 
Counſel. 

I will paſs by many leſs material Objections, for want 
of room to Anſwer them: What follows next is of great 
Importance, if the Criticks can make out their Charge 
for tis levell'd at the Manners which our Poer gives his 
Heroe, and which are the ſame which were eminently 
ſeen in his Auguſtus. Thoſe Manners were, Piety to 
the Gods, and a dutiful Affection to his Father; Love 
to his Relations; Care of his People; Courage and 
Conduct in the Wars; Gratitude to thoſe who had ob- 
lig'd him; and Juſtice in general to Mankind. 

Piety, as your Lordſhip ſees, takes place of all, as 
the chief part of his Character: And the word in La- 
tin is more full than it can poſſiby be expreſt in any 
Modern Language; for there it comprehends not only 
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Devotion to the Gods, but Filial Love and tender Af- they are 
fection to Relations of all ſorts. As Inſtances of this, they be 
the Deities of Troy and his own Penates are made the 
Companions of his Flight: they appear to him in his 
Voyage, and adviſe him; and at laſt he re- places them 
in Italy, their Native Country. For his Father, he 
takes him on his Back; he leads his little Son, his Wife 
follows him: but loſing his Footſteps, through Fear 
or Ignorance, he goes back into the midſt of his Ene- 
mies to find her; and leaves not his purſuit 'till her 
Ghoſt appears, to forbid his farther ſearch. I will ſay 
nothing of his Duty to his Father while he liv'd, his Numt 
Sorrow for his Death; of the Games inſtituted in Ho- preſſic 
nour of his Memory; or ſeeking him, by his Com- / | 
mand, even after Death, in the Zly/an Fields. I will ſet us 
not mention his Tenderneſs for his Son, which every cepts 
where is viſible: Of his raiſing a Tomb for Polydoras, \ Writ 
the Obſequies for Miſenus, his pious Remembrance of (he 
Deiphobus; the Funerals of his Nurſe; his Grief for Cont 
Pallas, and his Revenge taken on his Murtherer, whom, guag 
otherwiſe by his natural Compaſſion, he had forgiven; the 
and then the Poem had been left imperfect: for Wwe V 
could have had no certain proſpe& of his Happineſs, ſion, 
while the laſt Obſtacle to it was unremov'd. Of the other take 


4 j parts which compoſe his Character, as a King, or as a ofte 
TM General, I need ſay nothing; the whole Æneis is one a pe 
continued Inſtance, of ſome one or other of them; into 
and where I find any thing of them tax'd, it thall ſuf- it, 
fice me, as briefly as I can, to vindicate my Divine dur 
Maſter to your Lordſhip, and by you to the Reader. trar 
But herein, Segrazs, in his admirable Preface to his Au 
Tranſlation of the es, as the Author of the Dau- IV 
phin's Virgil juſtly calls it, has prevented me. Him]! ſon 
follow, and what I borrow from him, am ready to ac on 


knowledge to him. For, impartially ſpeaking, the the 
French are as much better Criticks than the Engliſh, as 
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r Af. they are worſe Poets. Thus we generally allow, chat 
this, they better underſtand the Management of a War, 


> the ghan our Iſlanders; but we know we are ſuperior to 
n his them in the day of Battel. They value themſelves on 
them heir Generals, we on our Soldiers. But this is not 
» he ghe proper place to decide that Queſtion, if they make 
Wife jt one. I ſhall perhaps ſay as much of other Nations, 
Fear znd their Poets, excepting only 714%; and hope to 
Ene- make my Aſſertion good, which is but doing Juſtice 
| her. to my Country; part of which Honour will reflect on 
Il ay Four Lordſhip, whoſe Thoughts are always juſt; your 


» his Numbers harmonious, your Words choſen, your Ex- 
Ho- preſſions ſtrong and manly, your Verſe flowing, and 
om- pour Turns as happy as they are eaſie. If you would 
will ſet us more Copies, your Example would make all Pre- 
very cepts needleſs. In the mean time, that little you have 
rus, Written is own'd, and that particularly by the Poets, 
e of (who are a Nation not over-laviſh of Praiſe to their 
for Contemporaries) as a principal Ornament of our Lan- 
om, guage: but the ſweeteſt Eſſences are always confin'd in 
en; the ſmalleſt Glaſſes. 

we When I ſpeak of your Lordſhip, tis never a digreſ- 
eſs, ſion, and therefore I need beg no pardon for it; but 
her take up Segrais where I left him, and ſhall uſe him lels 
as 2 |} often than I have occaſion for him. For his Preface is 
one a perfect piece of Criticiſm, full and clear, and digeſted 
m; into an exact Method; mine is looſe, and, as I intended 
uf- it, Epiſtolary. Yet I dwell on many things, which he 
ine durſt not touch: For tis dangerous to offend an Arbi- 
ler. trary Maſter; and every Patron who has the Power of 
his 3 Auguſtus, has not his Clemency. In ſhort, my Lord, 
zu- I would not Tranſlate him, becauſe I would bring you 
1 7} ſomewhat of my own. His Notes and Obſervations 
- on every Book, are of the ſame Excellency; and for 
he the ſame Reaſon I omit the greater part. 
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He takes no notice that Virgil is Arraign'd, for pla- 
cing Piety before Valour; and making that Piety the 
chief Character of his Heroe. I have already ſaid from 
Boſſu, that a Poet is not oblig'd to make his Heroe a 
Virtuous Man: Therefore neither Homer nor Tafſo are 
to be blam'd, for giving what predominant quality 
they pleas'd to their firſt Character. But Virgil, who 
deſfign'd to form a perfect Prince, and would inſinuate, 
that Auguſtus, whom he calls Areas in his Poem, was 
truly ſuch, found himſelf oblig'd to make him without 
blemiſh; thoroughly Virtuous: and a thorough Virrue 


both begins and ends in Piety. Tafo, without queſti- | 
on, obſerv'd this before me; and therefore ſplit his 
Heroe in two: he gave Godfrey Piety, and Rinaldo 
Ho- 
mer, who had choſen another Moral, makes both 4. 
gamemnon and Achilles Vicious: for his Deſign was, 


Fortitude; for their chief Qualities or Manners. 


ro inſtruct in Virtue, by ſhewing 
Vice. 
What follows, is tranſlated litterally from Segrais. 
Virgil had conſider'd, that the greateſt Virtues of 
Auguſtus conſiſted in the perfect Art of Governing his 
People; which caus'd him to Reign for more than 
Forty Years in great Felicity. He conſider'd that his 
Emperor was Valiant, Civil, Popular, Eloquent, Po- 


the deformity of 


litick, and Religious: he has given all theſe Qualities : 
to Anas. But knowing that Piety alone comprehends 
of Man towards the Gods, towards 


the whole Duty 


I avoid repetition of that I have faid above. 
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his Country, and towards his Relations; he judg'd, that 


this ought to be his firſt Character, whom he would 
In reality, they who 
believe that the Praiſes which ariſe from Valour, are 
ſuperi>ur to thoſe, which proceed from any other Vir- 
tues, have not conſider'd (as they ought,) that Valour, | 
deſtitute of other Virtues, cannot render a Man wor- 


thy of any true Eſteem. That Quality which ſignifies 


ſet for a Pattern of Perfection. 
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r pla- mo more than an intrepid Courage, may be ſeparated 
y the from many others which are good, and accompany'd 
from with many which are ill. A Man may be very Vali- 
roe 2 Ant, and yet Impious and Vicious. But the ſame can- 
o are hot be ſaid of Picty, which excludes all ill Qualities, 
ality nd comprehends even Valour it ſelf, with all other 
who Qualities which are good. Can we, for Example, give 
uate, he praiſe of Valour to a Man who ſhou'd ſee his Gods 
was Þrophan'd, and ſhou'd want the Courage to defend 
hout hem? To a Man who ſhou'd abandon his Father, or 
irtue Deſert his King in his laſt Neceſſity? 
eſti- I Thus far Segrais, in giving the preference to Piety, 
his pefore Valour. I will now follow him, where he con- 
zaldo ſiders this Valour, or intrepid Courage, ſingly in it 
Ho- ſelf; and this alſo Virgil gives to his Areas, and that 
1A. Hin a Heroical degree. 
was, 4 Having firſt concluded, that our Poet did for the 
of Tbeſt in racy the firſt Character of his Heroe, from 
»e. that Eſſential Virtue on which the reſt depend, he pro- 
Jceeds to tell us, that in the Ten Years War of Troy, 
of he was conſider'd as the ſecond Champion of his Coun- 
his try; allowing Hector the firſt place; and this, even by 
han the Confeſſion of Homer, who took all occaſions of ſet- 
his ting up his own Countrymen the Grecians, and of un- 
po- dervaluing the Trojan Chiefs. But Virgil, (whom Se— 
ties grais forgot to cite) makes Diomede give him a higher 
nds Character for Strength and Courage. His Teſtimony 
rds is this, in the Eleventh Book: 


nat 

d — Stetimus tela aſpera contra, 

ho Contulimuſque manus : experto credite, quantus 
re In clypeum aſſurgat, quo turbine torque at haſtam. 
Ir- | Si duo preterea tales Idæa tuliſſet 

Ir, Terra viros; ultro Inachias veniſſet ad urbes 

r- Dardanus, & ver ſis lugeret Grecia fatis. 


es | Quicguid apud dure ceſſatum eſt mania Trojey 
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Hectoris, Aineeque manu victoria Grajiim lies wa 
Hæſit; & in decumum veſtigia rettulit annum. t was 1 
Ambo animis, ambo inſignes preſtantibus armis : wo Taſſo 
Hic pietate prior. — | 7; in a 

, | I 
give not here my Tranſlation of theſe Verſes; tho midi 

I think I have not if ſucceeded in them; becauſe 5 ho kn 
Lordſhip is ſo great a Maſter of the Original, that |$ ly an £ 
have no reaſon to deſire you ſhould ſee Virgil and me Pat he 
ſo near together. But you may pleaſe, my Lord, to fern, 11 

as we 


take notice, that the Latin Author refines upon the 
Greek; and inſinuates, That Homer had done his He- avourab 
roe Wrong, in giving the advantage of the Duel to Put I in 
his own Countryman; though Diomedes was manifeſtly here is 
the ſecond Champion of the Grecians : and Ces pre- but 
ferr'd him before Ajax, when he choſe him for the Þetence 
Companion of his Nightly Expedition; for he had 4$2v7< Ca 
Head-piece of his own; and wanted only the Forti- eſſor, 

tude of another, to bring him off with ſafety; and that vounde 
he might compaſs his Deſign with Honour. The ſam 
The French Tranſlator thus proceeds: They who ac · It ſeem 
cuſe Aneas for want of Courage, either underſtand not all ſuc 
Virgil, or have read him lightly; otherwiſe they would Tee. . 
not raiſe an Objection ſo eaſy to be anſwer'd. Here- Net im 
upon he gives ſo many Inſtances of the Heroe's Va- othe; 
lour, that to repeat them after him, would tire your! he W. 
Lordſhip, and put me to the unneceſſary trouble of Carr) r 
Tranſcribing the greateſt part of the three laſt Æueids. his for 
In ſhort, more could not be expected from an Amadis, his En 


a Sir Lancelot, or the whole Round Table, than he Turnus, 


performs. Proxima queque metit gladio, is the perfect need [: 
needin 


Account of a Knight-Errant. If it be reply'd, conti- 


nues Segrais, that it was not difficult for him to under- deſerve 


take and atchieve ſuch hardy Enterprizes, becauſe he Cham} 
wore Enchanted Arms; that Accuſation, in the firſt titude 


place, muſt fall on Homer, e' er it can reach Virgil. A- 


from t 
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lies was as well provided with them as /Eneas, tho? 
E was in vulnerable without them: And Arioſto, the 
v Taſſo's, Bernardo, and Torquato, even our own Spen- 
tr; in a word, all Modern Poets have copied Homer, 
well as /7rgil; he is neither the firſt nor laſt, but in 


tho he midſt of them; and therefore 1s ſafe, if they are ſo. 
you ho knows, ſays Segrais, but that his fared Armour was 
that [@ply an Allegorical Defence, and ſignifi'd no more, than 
d me Hat he was under the peculiar Protection of the Gods? 
d, to horn, as the Aſtrologers will tell us out of Yirgl, (who 
n the as well vers'd in the Chaldæan Myſteries) under the 
He. Hvourable Influence of Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun. 
el to But J inſiſt not on this, becauſe I know you believe not 
feſtly here is ſuch an Art: though not only Horace and Per- 


Ius, but Auguſtus himſelf, thought otherwiſe. But in 
fefence of Virgil, I dare poſitively ſay, that he has been 
more cautious in this particular than either his Prede- 
orti. Feſſor, or his Deſcendants. For AÆneas was actually 
that $rounded, in the Twelfth of the Aneis; though he had 
She ſame God-Smith to Forge his Arms, as had Achilles. 
o ac- It ſeems he was no Warluck, as the Scots commonly 
Fall ſuch Men, who they ſay, are Iron-free, or Lead- 
free. Yet after this Experiment, that his Arms were 
mot impenetrable, when he was Cur'd indeed by his 
Mother's help; becauſe he was that Day to conclude 
the War by the Death of Turnus, the Poet durſt not 
e of carry the Miracle too far, and reſtore him wholly to 
cid; his former Vigour: He was ſtill too weak to overtake 
dic. bis Enemy; yet we ſee with what Courage he attacks 
| he Turnus, when he faces, and renews the Combat. I 
fe need ſay no more, for Virgil defends himſelf, without 
nti. Jnecding my aſſiſtance; and proves his Heroe truly to 
der. 4 deſerve that Name. He was not then a Second-rate 
he I Champion, as they would have him, who think For- 
fir} I titude the firſt Virtue in a Heroc. But being beaten 
As | from this Hold, they will not yet allow him to be Va- 
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liant; becauſe he wept more often, as they think, tha 
well becomes a Man of Courage. 
In the firſt place, if Tears are Arguments of Cowar 
diſe, what ſhall I ſay of Homer's Heroe? Shall Achill: 
paſs for timorous, Locanſe he wept, and wept on leſ 
occaſions than /Eneas? Herein Virgil muſt be grantec 
to have excelPd his Maſter. For once both Heroe 
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ohich ! 
FPriticks 
better t 


are deſcrib'd, lamenting their loſt Loves: Briſeis wa 


taken away by force from the Grecian, Creuſa was lol 
for ever to her Husband. But Achilles went roaring 
along the Salt-Sea-Shoar, and like a Booby, was com 
r to his Mother, when he ſhou'd have reveng' 
is Injury by Arms. Areas took a Nobler Courle ; 
for having ſecur'd his Father and Son, he repeated al 
his former Dangers to have found his Wife, if ſhe had 
been above ground. And here your Lordſhip may ob 
ſerve the Addreſs of Virgil; it was not for nothing, tha 
this Paſſage was related with all theſe tender Cir- 
cumſtances. Aneas told it; Dido heard it. That he 
had been ſo affectionate a Husband, was no ill Argu- 
ment to the coming Dowager, that he might prove ai 
Kind to her. Virgil has a thouſand ſecret Beauties, tho 
I have not leiſure to remark them. 
Segrais on this Subject of a Heroe's ſhedding Tears, 
obſerves that Hiſtorians commend Alexander for weep: 


ing, when he read the mighty Actions of Achilles; 


And Julius Ceſar is likewiſe prais'd, when out of the 
ſame Noble Envy, he wept at the Victories of Alex 
ander. Bur if we obſerve more cloſely, we ſhall find, 
that the Tears of Azeas were always on a laudable Oc- 


caſion. Thus he weeps out of Compaſſion, and ten- 


derneſs of Nature, when in the Temple of Carthage he 
beholds the Pictures of his Friends, who Sacrific'd 
their Lives in Defence of their Country. He deplores 
the lamentable End of his Pilot Palinurus; the untime- 
ly death of young Pallas his Confederate and the reſt 
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dohich I omit. Vet even for theſe Tears, his wretched 
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riticks dare condemn him. They make eas little 


ng. One of theſe Cenſors is bold enough to argue 
im of Cowardiſe; when in the beginning of the Firſt 


Book, he not only weeps, but trembles at an approach- 
ing Storm. 


Extempld Ainee ſolvuntur frigore membra : 
Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad ſydera palmas, QC. 


But to this I have anſwer'd formerly; that his fear 
was not for himſelf, but for his People. And who can 
give a Sovereign a better Commendation, or recom- 
mend a Heroe more to the affection of the Reader? 
They were threatned with a Tempeſt, and he wept; 
he was promis'd /taly, and therefore he pray'd for the 
accompliſhment of that Promiſe. All this in the be- 
ginning of a Storm, therefore he ſhew'd the more early 
Piety, and the quicker ſenſe of Compaſſion. Thus 
much I have urg'd elſewhere in the defence of Virgil; 
and ſince I have been inform'd, by Mr. Moyl, a young 


Gentleman, whom I can never ſufficiently commend, 


"ears, 
vecep- 
2 
f the 
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find, 
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reſt 


that the Ancients accounted Drowning an accurſed 
Death. So that if we grant him to have been afraid, 
he had juſt occaſion for that fear, both in relation to 
himſelf, and to his Subjects. I think our Adverſaries 
can carry this Argument no farther, unleſs they tell us 


that he ought to have had more confidence in the pro- 


miſe of the Gods: But how was he aſſur'd that he had 
underſtood their Oracles aright? Helenus might be mi- 
ſtaken, Phebus might ſpeak doubrfully, even his Mo- 
ther might flatter him, that he might proſecute his 
Voyage, which if it ſucceeded happily, he ſhou'd be 
the Founder of an Empire. For that ſhe her felt was 
doubtful of his Fortune, is apparent by the Addrets the 


F 
* 
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made to Jupiter on his behalf. To which the God ] Sa 


makes anſwer in theſe words: Fa 
Parce metu, Citherea, manent immota tuorum Wh 
Fata tibi, &c. ſave his 
Haw. ( 


Notwithſtanding which, the Goddeſs, though com- ſionally 
forted, was not aſſur'd: For even after this, through bert Ho 
the courſe of the whole Ameis, ſhe ſtill apprehends the that ; 
Intereſt which Juno might make with Jupiter againſt me rig 
her Son. For it was a moot Point in Heaven, whether phers a 
he cou'd alter Fate, or not. And indeed, ſome paſſages I fects o! 
in Virgil would make us ſuſpect, that he was of Opini- Virgil, 
on, Jupiter might deferr Fate, though he could not al- Verſe, 
ter it. For in the latter end of the Tenth Book, he in- 
troduces Juno begging for the Life of Turnus, and flat- Ti 
tering her Husband with the power of changing De- 
ſtiny. Tua qua potes, or ſa reflectas. To which he gra- he rej 


cioully anſwers : when. 

| the pi 

Si mora præſentis lethi, tempuſque caduco 7 knew 

Oratur Juveni, meque hoc ita ponere ſentis, Deſtir 

Tolle fugd Turnum, atque inſtantibus eripe fatis. Himſel 

Hadtenus indulſiſſe vacat. Sin altior iſtis 1 

Sub precibus venia ulla latet, totumque moveri, Coura 

Mutarive putas bellum, ſpes paſcis inaneis. on th 
with 


But that he cou'd not alter thoſe Decrees, the King make 
of Gods himſelf confeſſes, in the Book above cited; Love. 
when he comforts Hercules, for the death of Pallas, who | for to 
had invok'd his aid, before he threw his Lance at lants 
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fects of Fate, even for a moment. 
Virgil, as favouring the contrary Opinion in that 
7 Verſe, 
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Sarpedon mea pregenies : etiam ſua Turnum 
Fata manent, metaſque pervenit ad ævi. 
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Where he plainly acknowledges, that he cou'd not 


Have his own Son, or prevent the death which he fore- 
ſaw. Of his power to deferr the blow, I once occa- 
fionally diſcours'd with that Excellent Perſon Sir Ro- 
bert Howard; who is better converſant than any Man 
that I know, in the Doctrine of the Stoicks, and he ſer 
me right, from this concurrent Teſtimony of Philoſo- 


phers and Poets, that Jupiter cou'd not retard the ef- 
For when I cited 


Tolle fugd Turnum, atque inſtantibus eripe fatis. 


he reply'd, and I think with exact Judgement, that 
when Jupiter gave Juno leave to withdraw Turnus from 
the preſent danger, it was becauſe he certainly fore- 
knew that his Fatal hour was not come: that it was in 
: Deſtiny, for Juno at that time to ſave him; and that 
? himſelf obey'd Deſtiny, in giving her that 


leave 
I need ſay no more in juſtification of our Heroe's 


Courage, and am much deceiv'd, if he ever be atrack'd 
on this fide of his Character again. But he is Arraign'd 
with more ſhew of Reaſon by the Ladies; who will 
make a numerous Party againſt him, for being falſe to 


Love, in forſaking Dido And I cannot much blame them; 
for to ſay the truth, tis an ill precedent for their Gal- 
lants to follow. Yet if I can bring him off, with or 


ing Colours, they may learn experience at her coſt; 


and for her ſake, avoid a Cave, as the worſt ſhelter 
they can chule from a ſhower of Rain, eſpecially when 
they have a Loyer in their Company. | 


Vor. II. 8 
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In the firſt place, Segrais obſerves with much acute- 


Love, when he left Carthage, contradict their former 
Acculation of him, for being always Crying, Compaſ- 
ſionate, and Effeminately ſenſible of thoſe Misfortunes 
which betell others. They give him two contrary 
Characters, but Virgil makes him of a piece, always 

rateful, always tender-hearted. But they are impu- 
8 enough to diſcharge themſelves of this blunder, 
by laying the Contradiction at HVirgil's door. He, they 
ſay, has ſhewn his Heroe with theſe inconſiſtent Cha- 


racters: Acknowledging, and Ungrateful, Compaſſio- 


nate, and Hard- hearted; but at the bottom, Fickle, Coms 


and Self-intereſted. For Dido had not only receiv'd his it in 1 
weather-beaten Troops before ſhe ſaw him, and given tions 


them her Protection, but had alſo offer'd them an e- 


qual ſhare in her Dominion. 


Hultis & his mecum pariter conſidere Regnis? 
Urbem quam ſtatuo, veſira eſt. 


— —„ 
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This was an Obligement never to be forgotten; and 
the more to be conſider'd, becauſe antecedent to her 
Love. That Paſſion, tis true, produc'd the uſual ef- 
fects of Generofity, Gallantry, and care to pleaſe; and 
thither we referr them. But when ſhe had made all 
theſe Advances, it was {till in his power to have refus d 
them: After the Intrigue of the Cave, call it Marriage, 
or Enjoyment only, he was no longer free to take or 
leave; he had accepted the Favour, and was oblig'd to 


be conſtant, if he would be grateful. 


My Lord, I have fet this Argument in the beſt light | 
I can, that the Ladies may not think I write booty: 
and perhaps it may happen to me, as it did to Doctor 
Cudworth, who has rais d ſuch ſtrong Objections againſt 


the Being of a God, and Providence, that many think 
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to ſuſpect its truth; but an immediate Revelation diſ- 
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he has not anſwer'd them. You may pleaſe at leaſt to 
hear the adverſe Party. Segrais pleads for Virgil, that 
no leſs than an Abſolute Command from Jupiter, cou'd 
: excuſe this inſenſibility of the Heroe, and this abrupt 
departure, which looks ſo like extream Ingratitude. 
But at the ſame time, he does wiſely to remember you, 
that Virgil had made Piety the firſt Character of Aincas : 
And this being allow'd, as I am afraid it muſt, he was 
oblig'd, antecedent to all other Conſiderations, to 
fearch an Alam for his Gods in Italy. For thoſe very 
Gods, I fay, who had promis'd to his Race the Uni- 


Cou'd a Pious Man diſpence with the 
Commands of Jupiter, to fatisfie his Paſſion; or take 


tions of his Gratitude? Religion, tis true, muſt have 
Moral Honeſty for its ground-work, or we ſhall be apt 


nſes with all Duties of Morality. All Caſuiſts agtee, 
Fhat Theft is a breach of the Moral Law: Yer if 1 
might preſume to mingle Things Sacred with Prophane, 
the Iſraelites only ſpoil'd the Egyptians, not rob'd them; 
becauſe the propriety was transferr'd, by a revelation 
to their Law-giver. I confeſs Dido was a very Infidel. 
in this Point; for ſhe wou'd not believe, as Virgil 
makes her ſay, that ever Jupiter wou'd fend Mercury on 
ſuch an Immortal Errand. But this needs no Anſwer, 
at leaſt no more than Virgil gives it: 


Fata obſtant, placidaſque viri Deus obſtruit aures. 


This notwithſtanding, as Segrais confeſſes, he might 
have ſhewn a little more ſenſibility when he left her; 
for that had been according to his Character. | 

But let Virgil anſwer for himſelf. He ſtill lov'd her, 
and ſtruggled with his Indlinations, to obey the Gods: 


82 
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— — Curam ſub corde premebat, 
Multa gemens, magnoque animum labefactus amore. 


Upon the whole Matter, and humanely ſpeaking, I 
doubt there was a Fault ſomewhere and Jupiter is bet- 
ter able to bear the blame, than either Yirgil or Aneas. 
The Poet it ſeems had found it out, and therefore brings 
the deſerting Heroe and the forſaken Lady, to meet 
together in the lower Regions; where he excuſes him- 
ſelf when tis too late, and accordingly ſhe will take no 
ſatisfaction, nor ſo much as hear him. Now Segrais 
is forc'd to abandon his defence, and excuſes his Au- 
thor, by ſaying that the Æneis is an imperfect Work, 
and that Death prevented the Divine Poet from review- 
ing itz and for that Reaſon he had condemn'd it to 
the Fire: though at the ſame time, his two Tran- 
ſlators muſt acknowledge, that the Sixth Book is the 
moſt Correct of the whole Axeis. Oh, how conve- 


nient is a Machine ſometimes in a Heroick Poem! This 


of Mercury is plainly one, and Virgil was conſtrain'd to 
uſe it here, or the Honeſty of his Hero wou'd be ill- 
. defended. And the Fair Sex however, if they had the 

Deſerter in their power, wou'd certainly have ſhewn 
him no more mercy, than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. 
For if too much Conſtancy may be a Fault ſometimes, 
then want of Conſtancy, and Ingratitude after the laſt 
Favour, is a Crime that never will be forgiven. But 
of Machines, more in their proper place; where I ſhall 
ſhew, with how much Judgment they have been us'd by 
Virgil: and in the mean time, paſs to another Article 
of his Defence, on the preſent Subject; where, if I 


cannot clear the Heroe, I hope at leaſt to bring off the 


Poct; for here I muſt divide their Cauſes. Let Aneas 
truſt to his Machine, which will only help to break 
his Fall, but the Addreſs is incomparable. Plato, who 
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*borrow'd ſo much from Homer, and yet concluded for 

the Baniſhment of all Poets, wou'd at leaſt have re- 
bs : warded Virgil, before he ſent him into Exile. Bur I go 

' farther, and ſay, that he ought to be acquitted; and 
„ 1 deſerv'd beſide, the Bounty of Auguſtus, and the Gra- 
et- titude of the Roman People. If after this, the Ladies 
6 will ſtand out, let them remember, that the Jury is not 
85 all agreed; for Ofavia was of his Party, and was of the 
ect ? firſt Quality in Rome; ſhe was alſo preſent at the read- 
im ing of the Sixth AÆneid, and we know not that ſhe con- 
no demn'd /#neas; but we are ſure ſhe Preſented the Poet, 
"215 for his admirable Elegy on her Son Marcellus. 
Au- But let us conſider the ſecret Reaſons which Virgil 


rk, had, for thus framing this Noble Epiſode, wherein the 


whole Paſſion of Love is more exactly deſcrib'd, than 
tO in any other Poet: Love was the Theme of his Fourth 
an-: Rook; and though it is the ſhorteſt of the whole AÆAneis, 
the yet there he has given its beginning, its progreſs, its 
Ve- traverſes, and its concluſion: and had exhauited ſo en- 
his tirely this Subject, that he cou'd reſume it but very 
o 2? ſlightly in the Eight enſuing Books. 
ll- She was warm'd with the graceful appearance of the 
he } Heroe, ſhe ſmother'd thoſe Sparkles out of decency, 
on but Converſation blew them up into a Flame. Then 
#5. 7 ſhe was forc'd to make a Confident of her, whom ſhe 
es, beſt might truſt, her own Siſter, who approves the 
aſt | Paſſion, and thereby augments it; then ſucceeds her 
ur publick owning itz and after that, the conſummation, 


all Of Venus and Juno, Jupiter and Mercury, | ſay nothing, 
D for they were all Machining Work: but poſſeſſion ha- 


le ving cool'd his Love, as it increas'd hers, ſhe ſoon per- 
TI J ceiv'd the change, or at leaſt grew ſuſpicious of a 
1 change; this Suſpicion ſoon turn'd to Jealouſy, and Jea- 
#5 3 louly to Rage; then ſhe diſdains and threatens, and a- 
k gain is humble, and intreats: and nothing availing, de- 


0 ſpairs, curſes, and at laſt becomes hep gyn Executioner. 


* 
* 
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See here the whole Proceſs of that Paſſion, to which 
nothing can be added. I dare go no farther, leſt I 
thou'd loſe the connection of my Diſcourſe. 

To love our Native Country, and to ſtudy its Bene- 
fit and its Glory, to be intereſſed in its Concerns, is 
Natural to all Men, and is indeed our common Duty. 
A Poet makes a farther ſtep; for endeavouring to do 
Honour to it, tis allowable in him even to be partial 
in its Cauſe; for he is not ty'd to Truth, or fetter'd by 
the Laws of Hiſtory. Homer and Taſſo are juſtly praiſed, 
tor chuſing their Heroes out of Greece and [taly, Vir- 
gi indeed made his a Trojan, but it was to derive the 
Romans and his own Auguſtus from him; but all the 
three Poets are manifeſtly partial to their Heroes, in 
favour of their Country: For Dares Phrygius reports of 
Hector, that he was ſlain cowardly z Aneas, according 
to the beſt account, flew not Megentius, but was ſlain 
by him: and the Chronicles of 7aly tells us little of that 
£:n2!do d'Efie, who Conquers Jeruſalem in Taſſo. He 
might be a Champion of the Church; but we know 
not that he was ſo much as preſent at the Siege. To 
apply this to Virgil, he thought himſelf engag'd in Ho- 
nour to eſpouſe the Cauſe and Quarrel of his Country 
againit Carthage. He knew he cou'd not pleaſe the 
Romans better, or oblige them more to Patronize his 
Poem, than by diſgracing the Foundreſs of that City. 
He ſhews her ungrateful to the Memory of her firſt 
Husband, doting on a Stranger; enjoy'd, and after- 
wards forfaken by him. This was the Original, ſays 
he, of the immortal hatred betwixt the two Rival Na- 
tions. 'Fis true, he colours the falſehood of Æneas by 


an expreſs Command from Jupiter, to forſake the Queen, 


who had oblig'd him: but he knew the Romans were 
to be his Readers, and them he brib'd, perhaps at 
the expence of his Heroe's honeſty, but he gain'd his 
Cauſe however 25 Pleading before Corrupt Judges. 
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forſaken him, if he had not 
had already forgotten her Vows to her Sichæus; and 
varium & mutabile ſemper Femina, is the ſharpeſt Sa- 
tire in the feweſt words that ever was made on Wo- 
mankind; for both the Adjectives are Neuter, and A- 
nimal muſt be underſtood, to make them Grammar. 
Virgil does well to put thoſe words into the mouth of 
Mercury: If a God had not ſpoken them, neither durſt he 
have written them, nor 1 tranſlated them. Yet the Deity 
was forc'd to come twice on the ſame Errand: and 
the ſecond time, as much a Heroe as Aneas was, he 
frighted him. It ſeems he fear'd not Jupiter fo much 
as Dido. For your Lordſhip may obſerve, that as much 
intent as he was upon his Voyage, yet he ſtill delay'd 
it, till the Meſſenger was oblig'd to tell him plainly, 
that if he weigh'd not Anchor in the Night, the Queen 
} wou'd be with him in the Morning. Notumgue furens 
quid Femina poſit, ſhe was injur'd, ſhe was Revenge- 


Wn 
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They were content to ſee their Founder falſe to Love, 


got the ſtart of her: ſhe 


ful, ſhe was Powerful. The Poet had likewiſe before 
hinted, that the People were naturally perfidious : For he 
gives their Character in the Queen, and makes a Proverb 
of Punica Fides, many Ages before it was invented. 
Thus I hope, my Lord, that I have made good my 
Promiſe, and juſtifty'd the Poet, whatever becomes of 
the falſe Knighr. And ſure a Poer is as much privi- 
ledg'd to lye, as an Ambaſſador, for the Honour and 
Intereſt of his Country; at leaſt as Sir Henry Nonon 
has defin'd. | 
This naturally leads me to the defence of the Fa- 
mous Anachroniſm, in making Mneas and Dido Contem- 
oraries. For tis certain that the Heroe liv'd almoſt 
two hundred years before the Building of Carthage. 
One who imitates Bocalzne, lays that Virgil was accus'd 


** , 
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he was not able to defend his Favourite by Reaſon, 
for the Caſe was clear: he therefore gave this middle 
Sentence; That any thing might be allow'd to his 


being a Monarch he had a diſpenſing Power, and par- 
don'd him. But that this ſpecial Act of Grace might 
never be drawn into Example, or pleaded by his puny 
Succeſſors, in juſtification of their ignorance; He de- 
creed for the future, No Poet ſhou' preſume to make 
a Lady dye for Love two hundred years before her 
Birth. To Moralize this Story, Virgil is the Apollo, 
who has this Diſpenſing Power. His great Judgment 
made the Laws of Poetry, but he never made himſelf 
a Slave to them : Chronology at beſt is but a Cobweb- 
Law, and he broke ch it with his weight. They 
who will imitate him wiſely, muſt chuſe, as he did, an 
obſcure and a remote Ara, where they may invent at 
pleaſure, and not be eaſily contradifted. Neither he, 
nor the Romans, had ever read the Bible, by which on- 
ly his falſe Computation of Times can be made our a- 
gainſt him: This Segrais ſays in his defence, and proves 
it from his Learned Friend Bochartus, whole Letter on 
this Subject, he has Printed at the end of the Fourth 
ZEneid, to which I referr your Lordſhip and the Rea- 
der. Yet the Credit of Virgil was ſo great, that he 
made this Fable of his own Invention paſs for an Au- 
thentick Hiſtory, or at leaſt as credible as any thing 
in Homer. Ovid takes it up after him, even in the ſame 
Age, and makes an ancient Heroine of Virgil's new- 
created Dido; Dictates a Letter for her juſt before her 


for himſelf, as for meaſuring a Sword with a Man 

much ſuperiour in force to him on the ſame Subject. 
I think may be Judge of this, becauſe I have Tran- 
ſlated both. The Famous Author of the Art of Love 


before Apollo for this Error. The God ſoon found that f 


Son Virgil, on the account of his other Merits; That 


death, to the ingrateful Fugitive; and very 1 | 
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thoſe Laws are not altogether fundamental. 
is to be call'd a fault in Poetry, ſays Ariſtotle, but what 


hey 


an 
ble Poet, without being an exact Chronologer. Shall 
ue dare, continues Segrais, to condemn Virgil, for ha- 
ving made a Fiction againſt the order of Time, when 
ve commend Ovid and other Poets who have made many 
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as nothing of his own, he borrows all from a greater 


Maſter in his own Profeſſion; and which is worſe, 
improves nothing 
and being 
That 
and gives him the preference to Virgil, in their eſteem. 
But let them like for themſelves, and not preſcribe to 
7 others; for our Author needs not their Admiration. 
C- 
I have ſhew'd already; and have alſo begun to ſhew 


which he finds. Nature fails him, 
forc'd to his old Shift, he has recourſe to 


itticiſm. This paſſes indeed with his ſoft Admirers, 


The Motives that induc'd Virgil to Coyn this Fable, 
that he might make this Anachroni/m, by ſuperſeding 


the Mechanick Rules of Poetry, for the ſame Reaſon, 
that a Monarch may diſpenſe with, or ſuſpend his own 
| Laws, when he finds it ey ſo to do; eſpecially if 


Nothing 


is againſt the Art; therefore a Man may be an admira- 


of their Fictions againſt the order of Nature? For 


what are the iplendid Miracles of the Metamorphoſes? 
Vet theſe are Beautiful as they are related; and have 
7 alſo deep Learning and inſtructive Mythologies couch'd 
under them: But to give, as Virgil does in this Epiſode, 
the Original Cauſe of the long Wars betwixt Rome and 
Carthage, to draw Truth out of Fiction, after ſo pro- 
bable a manner, with ſo much Beauty, and ſo much 
for the Honour of his Country, was proper only to 


the Divine Wit of Maro; and Taſſo, in one of his Diſ- 
courſes, admires him for this particularly. Tis not 
lawful indeed, to contradict a Point of Hiſtory, which 
is known to all the World; as for Example, to make 
Hannibal and Scipio Contemporaries with Alexander; 
but in the dark Receſſes of Antiquity, a great Poet 
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may and ought to feign ſuch things as he finds not though 
there, if they can be brought to embelliſſi that Subject ft ther 
which he treats. On the other ſide, the pains and di- p bold 
lipgence of ill Poets is but thrown away, when they Feach th 
want the Genius to invent and feign agreeably. But Action? 
if the Fictions be delightful, which they always are, ficr, as 
if they be natural, if they be of a piece; if the begin- py a pla 
ning, the middle, and the end be in their due places, vas a L 
and artfully united to each other, ſuch Works can ne- he Go 
ver fail of their deferv'd Succeſs. And ſuch is Yirgil's ſence; 
Epiſode of Dido and Mneas; where the ſoureſt Critick Iſſue : t. 
muſt acknowledge, That if he had depriv'd his Æueis For Did 
of ſo great an Ornament, becauſe he found no traces Fury hin 
of it in Antiquity, he had avoided their unjuſt Cenſure, Fand, y 
but had wanted one of the greateſt Beauties of his Pulchra 


Poem. I ſhall fay more of this in the next Article ÆAnueas 
of their Charge againſt him, which is, Want of In- h fond 
vention. In the mean time, I may affirm in honour of mark a 


this Epiſode, that it is not only now eſteem'd the moſt much 
pleaſing Entertainment of the Æneis, but was ſo ac- to be t 
counted in his own Age; and before it was mellow'd to the 
into that reputation, which Time has given it; for vorce v 


which I need produce no other Teſtimony, than that Flatter 
of Ovid, his Contemporary. he had 
| ; had Pa 
Nec pars ulla magis legitur de corpore toto, drew 
uam non legitimo fædere functus amor. | Auguſt, 

ture in 


Where by the way, you may obſerve, my Lord, that fpun E 
Ovid in thoſe words, Non legitimo frædere junctus amor, | pleas'd 
will by no means allow it to be a lawful Marriage be- of his 
twixt Dido and Aineas. He was in Baniſhment when was ne 
he wrote thoſe Verſes, which I cite from his Letter to || and ta 
Anguſtus Lou, Sir, ſaith he, have ſent me into Exile |} time © 
for writing my Art of Love, and my wanton Elegiesz d, 
yet your own Poet was happy in your good Graces | ke lea 
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not though he brought Dido and Mnoas into a Cave, and 
bje& ft chem there not over- honeſtly together: may I be 
d di- Þ bold to ask your Majeſty, is it a greater fault ro 
they Feach the Art of unlawful Love, than to ſhew it in the 
But Action? But was Ovid the Court-Poet ſo bad a Cour- 
are, ier, as to find no other Plea to excuſe himſelf, than 
-pin- py a plain Accuſation ef his Maſter? Virgil confeſſed it 
aces, vas a Lawful Marriage betwixt the Lovers, that Juno 
1 ne- he Goddeſs of Matrimony had ratify'd it by her pre- 
rgil's Fence; for it was her buſineſs to bring Matters to that 
tick Iſſue: that the Ceremonies were ſhort we may believe, 
Zneis For Dido was not only amorous, but a Widow. Mer» 
aces Fury himſelf, though employ'd on a quite contrary Er- 


ure, rand, yet owns it a Marriage by an Iunuendo, —— 
his Pulchramque uxorius urbem Extruis, — — He calls 
icle ¶Æneas not only a Husband, but upbraids him for being 
In- % fond Husband, as the word Urorius implies. Now 


r of mark a little, if your Lordſhip pleaſes, why Virgil is ſo 
noſt much concern'd to make this Marriage, (tor he ſeems 
ac- to be the Father of the Bride himſelf, and to give her 
w'd to the Bridegroom) it was to make way for the Di- 
for vorce which he intended afterwards; for he was a finer 
hat Flatterer than Ovid: and J more than conjecture, that 

he had in his Eye the Divorce, which not long before 

| had paſſed berwixt the Emperor and Scribonia. He 

drew this Dimple in the Cheek of Aneas, to prove 

! Auguſtus of the ſame Family, by ſo remarkable a Fea» 

ture in the fame place. Thus, as we fay in our home- 
hat | ſpun Engliſh Proverb, He kill d two Birds with one Stone; 
or, | pleas'd the Emperor, by giving him the reſemblance 
de- of his Anceſtor, and gave him ſuch a reſemblance as 
en Þ| was not ſcandalous in that Age. For to leave one Wife 
to and take another, was but a matter of Gallantry at that 
ile | time of day among the Romans. Negque hes in federa 
Ss deni, is the very Excuſe which Afeas makes, when 


des If ke leaves his Lady. I made no ſuck Bargain with you 
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at our Marriage, to live always drudging on at Car. 
thage ; my Buſineſs was taly, and I never made a Se. 


cret of it. If I took my pleaſure, had no: you your 
Yailles tl 


ſhare of it? I leave you free at my departure, to com- 
of that 


fort your ſelf with the next Stranger who happens to þ 
2DCIOTC 


as you have been to me, and you can never fail of ano- Offices. 


In the mean time, I call the Gods to 


be ſhipwreck'd on your Coaſt: Be as kind an Hoſteſs 


ther Husband. 
witneſs, that I leave your Shore unwillingly; for tho 
Juno made the Marriage, yet Jupiter commands me to 
forſake you. This is the effect of what he faith, when 
it is diſhonour'd out of Latin Verſe, into Engliſh Proſe. 
If the Poet argued not aright, we muſt pardon him for 
a poor blind Heathen, who knew no better Morals. 

I have detain'd your Lordſhip longer than I intend- 
ed, on this Objection; which would indeed weigh 
ſomething in a Spiritual Court; but I am not to de- 
fend our Poet there. The next I think is but a Cavil, 
though the Cry is great againſt him, and hath conti- 
nu'd from the time of Macrobius to this preſent Age: 
I hinted it before. They lay no leſs than want of In- 
vention to his Charge : a capital Crime, I muſt ac- 
knowledge: for a Poet is a Maker, as the word figni- 
fies; and he who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his 
Name for nothing. That which makes this Accuſa- 
tion look ſo ſtrange at the firſt ſight, is, that he has 
borrow'd ſo many things from Homer, Apollonius Rhodius, 
and others who preceded him. Bur in the firſt place, 
if Invention is to be taken in ſo ſtrict a ſenſe, that the 
Matter of a Poem muſt be wholly new, and that in all 
its Parts; then Scaliger hath made out, faith Segrais, 
that the Hiſtory of Troy was no more the Invention of 
Homer, than of Virgil. There was not an Old Woman, 
or almoſt a Child, but had it in their Mouths, before 
the Greek Poet or his Friends digeſted it into this ad- 
mirable order in which we read it. At this rate, as 
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Folomon hath told us, there is nothing new beneath the 
Dun. 


Who then can paſs for an Inventor, if Homer, 
as well as Virgil mult be depriv'd of that Glory? Is Ver- 


Jailles the leſs a New Building, becauſe the Architect 
of that Palace hath imitated others which were built 
before it? Walls, Doors and Windows, Apartments, 
Offices, Rooms of Convenience and Magnificence, are 
in all great Houſes. 
and the reſt, muſt be in all Heroick Poems: they are 
the common Materials of Poetry, furniſh'd from the 
Magazin of Nature; every Poet hath as much right to 


So Deſcriptions, Figures, Fables, 


them, as every Man hath to Air or Water. Quid pro- 


hibetis aquas ? Uſus communis aquarum eſt. But the Ar- 
gument of the Work, that is to ſay, its principal Acti- 
on, the Occonomy and Diſpoſition of it; theſe are the 


things which diſtinguiſh Copies from Originals. 'The 


Poet, who borrows nothing from others, is yet to be 
Born; he and the Jews Meſſias will come together. 


There are parts of the Aneis, which reſemble ſome 
parts both of the Ilias and of the Ody//es: as for Exam- 
ple, Aneas deſcended into Hell, and YH es had been 
there before him: Æneas lov'd Dido, and Uly/es lov'd 
Calypſo: in few words, Virgil hath imitated Homer's O- 
dy/es in his firſt fix Books, and in his fix laſt the Ilias. 
But from hence can we infer, that the two Poets write 
the ſame Hiſtory? Is there no Invention in ſome other 
parts of Virgil's Æneis? The diſpoſition of ſo many va- 
rious Matters, 1s not that his own? From what Book 
of Homer had Virgil his Epiſode of Ny/us and Euryalus, 
of Mezentius and Lauſus? From whence did he borrow 
his Deſign of Bringing Areas into Italy? of Eſtabliſh- 
ing the Roman Empire on the Foundations of a Trojau 
Colony: to ſay nothing of the Honour he did his Pa- 
tron, not only in his ee from Venus, but in ma- 
king him ſo like her in his beſt Features, that the God- 
dels might have miſtaken Auguſtus tor her Son, He 
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had indeed the Story from common Fame, as Home? | 


had his from the Egyptian Prieſteſs. Æneadum Genetris 
was no more unknown to Lucretius, than to him. But 
Lucretius taught him not to form his Heroe; to give 
him Piety or Valour for his Manners: and both in fo 
eminent a degree, that having done what was poflible 
for Man, to fave his King and Country; his Mother 
was fore'd to appear to him and reftrain his Fury, 
which hurried him to Death in their Revenge. Bur 
the Poet made his Piety more ſucceſsful; he brought 
off his Father and his Son; and his Gods witneſs'd to 
his Devotion, by putting themſelves under his Prote- 
ction, to be re- placed by him, in their promis'd 7zaly. 
Neither the Invention, nor the Conduct of this great 
Action, were owing to Homer, or any other Poet. Tis 
one thing to Copy, and another thing to imitate from 
Nature. The Copyer is that ſervile Imitator, to whom 
Horace gives no better a Name, than that of Animal; 
he will not ſo much as allow him to be a Man. Ra- 
Phael imitated Nature; they who Copy one of Raphael's 
Pieces, imitate but him, for his Work is their Origi- 
nel. They Tranſlate him, as I do Virgil; and fall as 
ſhort of him, as I of Virgil. There is a kind of Inven- 
tion in the Imitation of Raphael; for though the thing 
was in Nature, yet the Idea of it was his own. Ulyſſes 
Travell'd, ſo did A#zxeas; but neither of them were the 
firſt Travellers: for Cain went into the Land of Nod, 
before they were born: and neither of the Poets ever 
heard of ſuch a Man. If Uly/es had been kill'd at Troy, 
yet Æneas muſt have e to Sea, or he cou'd never 
have arriv'd in Italy. But the Deſigns of the two Poets, 
were as different as the Courſes of their Heroes; one 
went Home, and the other fought a Home. To re- 
turn to my firſt Similitude. Suppoſe Apelles and Ra- 
pbael had each of them Painted a Burning y; might 
not the Modern Painter have ſucceeded as well as the 
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Ancient, tho' neither of them had ſeen the Town on 


Fire? For the Draughts of both were taken from the 
had of Nature. Cities have been 
burnt, before either of them were in being. But to 
cloſe the Simile as I began it; they wou'd not have de- 
ſign'd it after the ſame manner: Apelles would have di- 
ſtinguiſh'd Pyrrhus from the reſt of all the Greciaus, and 
ſhew'd him, forcing his entrance into Priam's Palace; 
there he had ſet him in the faireſt light, and given 
him the chief place of all his Figures; becauſe he was 
a Grecian, and he wou'd do Honour to his Country. 
Raphael, who was an Talian, and deſcended from the 
Trojans, wou'd have made Aneas the Heroe of his 
Piece; and perhaps not with his Father on his Back; 
his Son in one hand, his Bundle of Gods in the other 
and his Wife following; (for an Act of Piety is not 
half ſo graceful in a Picture, as an Act of Courage:) 
he would have rather drawn him killing Audrogeus, or 
ſome other, hand to hand; and the blaze of the Fires 
ſhou'd have darted full upon his Face, to make him 
conſpicuous amongſt his Trojans. This I think is a juſt 
Compariſon betwixt the two Poets, in the Conduct of 
their ſeveral Deſigns. Yirgil cannot be ſaid to copy 
Homer; the Grecian had only the advantage of writing 
firſt. If it be urg'd, that I have granted a Reſemblance 


in ſome parts; yet therein Yirgi/ has excell'd him. For 


what are the Tears of Calyp/o for being left, to the 
Fury and Death of Dido ? Where 1s there rhe whole 
Proceſs of her Paſſion, and all its violent Effects to be 
found, in the languiſhing Epi/ode of the Odyſſes? If 
this be a Copy, let the Criticks ſhew us the fame Diſ- 
poſition, Features, or Colouring in their Original. The 
like may be ſaid of the Deſcent to Hell; which was 
not of Hemer's Invention neither; he had it from the 
Story of Orpheus and Eurydice. But to what end did 
Uly/es make that Journey? Aincas undertook it by the 
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expreſs Commandment of his Father's Ghoſt: There 1 


he was to ſhew him all the ſucceeding Heroes of his 
Race: and next to Romulus, (mark, it you pleaſe, the 
Addreſs of Virgil) his own Patron Auguſtus Ceſar. An- 
chiſes was likewiſe to inſtruct him, how to manage the 
Italian War, and how to conclude it with his Honour. 
Thar is, in other words, to lay the Foundations of that 
Empire which Auguſius was to Govern. This 1s the 
Noble Invention of our Author; but it hath been Co- 
pied by ſo many Sign-poſt-Dawbers, that now tis 
grown fulſom; rather by their want of Skill, than by 
the Commonnels. 

In the laſt place I may fafely grant, that by reading 
Homer, Virgil was taught to imitate his Invention; that 
is, to imitate like him: which is no more, than if a 
Painter ſtudied Raphael, that he might learn to deſign 
after his manner. And thus I might imitate Virgil, if 
I were capable of writing an Heroick Poem, and yet 


the Invention be my own: but I ſhou'd endeavour to | 
avoid a ſervile Copying. I would not give the ſame |' 
Story under other Names, with the ſame Characters, 


in the ſame Order, and with the ſame Sequel; for every 
common Reader to find me out at the firſt fight for a 
Plagiary, and cry, This I read before in Virgil, in a 
better Language, and in better Verſe. This is like 
Merry- Andrew on the low Rope, copying lubberly the 
ſame Tricks, which his Maſter is ſo dextrouſly perform- 

ing on the high. | 
I will trouble your Lordſhip but with one Objection 
more; which I know not whether I found in Le Fe- 
ore, or Falois; but I am ſure I have read it in another 
French Critick, whom I will not name, becauſe I think 
it is not much for his Reputation. Virgil, in the heat 
of Action, ſuppoſe for Example, in deſcribing the Fury 
of his Heroe in a Battel, when he is endeavouring to 
raiſe our Concernments to the higheſt pitch, 3 
| Ort 


2 thoug 


* make 


Z ſhort on the ſudden into mom Similitude, which di- 
verts, ſay they, your Attention from the main Subject, 
and miſpends it on ſome trivial Image. He pours cold 
water into the Caldron, when his buſineſs is to make 
it boll. 


g thought Heroick Poets; but I think it touches Virgil 
leſs than any. He is too great a Maſter of his Art, to 
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This Accuſation is general againſt all who wou'd be 


make a Blot which may ſo cafily be hit. Similitudes, 
as I have faid, are not for Tragedy, which is all vio- 
lent, and where the Paſſions are in a perpetual ferment 
tor there they deaden where they ſhould animate; they 
are not of the nature of Dialogue, unleſs in Comedy: 
A Meraphor is almoſt all the Stage can ſuffer, which 
is a kind of Similitude comprehended in a word. Bur 
this Figure has a contrary affect in Heroick Poetry; 
there tis employ'd to raiſe the Admiration, which is 
its proper buſineſs. And Admiration is not of ſo vio- 
lent a nature as Fear or Hope, Compaſſion or Horrour, 
or any Concernment we can have for ſuch or ſuch a 
Perſon on the Stage. Not but I confeſs, that Simili- 
tudes and Deſcriptions, when drawn into .an unreaſo- 
nable length, mult needs nauſeate the Reader. Once I 
remember, and but once, Virgil makes a Similitude of 
fourteen Lines; and his deſcription of Fame is abour 
the ſame number. He is blam'd for both; and I doubt 
not but he would have contracted them, had he liy'd 
to have review'd his Work Burt Faults are no Prece- 
dents. This I have obſerv'd of his Similitudes in ge- 
neral, that they are not plac'd, as our unobſerving Cri- 
ticks tell us, in the heat of any Action: Bur common- 
ly in its geclining: When he has warm'd us in his De- 
ſcription, as much as poſſibly he can; then, leſt that 
warmth ſhould languiſh, he renews it by ſome apr Si- 
militude, which illuftrates his Subject, and yet palls not 
his Audience. I need give your Lordſhip. but one Ex- 
Vo. II. TS 
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ample of this kind, and leave the reſt to your Obſerva- 
tion, when next you review the whole MAneis in the 
Original unblemiſh'd by my rude Tranſlation. Tis in 
the Firſt Book, where the Poet deſcribes Neptune 
compoſing the Ocean, on which Aolus had rais'd a 


Tempeſt, without his Permiſſion, He had already 


chidden the Rebellious Winds for obeying the Com- 


mands of their Uſurping Maſter: he had warn'd them 


from the Seas: he had beaten down the Billows with 
his Mace; diſpell'd the Clouds, reſtor'd the Sun- ſhine, 
while Triton and Cymothoe were heaving the Ships from 


off the Quick-Sands ;z before the Poet wou'd offer at a 
Similitude for illuſtration. 


Ac, veluti magno in populo cum ſe pe coorta eff 
Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus, 

Jamque faces, & ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſtrat; 
Tum pietate gravem, ac meritis ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant : 

Ille regit diftis animos, & pectora mulcet : 

Sic cunctas pelagi cecidit fragor, æquora poſtquam 
Proſpicieus genitor, celoque invectus aperto 

Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora ſecundo. 


This is the firſt Similitude which Virgil makes in this 
Poem, and one of the longeſt in the whole; for which 
Reaſon I the rather cite it While the Storm was in 
its fury, any Alluſion had been improper: For the 
Poet cou'd have compar'd it to nothing more impetu- 
ous than it ſelf; conſequently he could have made no 
Illuſtration. If he cou'd have illuſtrated, it had been 
an ambitious Ornament out of ſeaſon, and would have 
diverted our Concernment: Nunc, non erat hiſce locus; 
and therefore he deferr'd it to its proper place. 

- Theſe are the Criticiſms of moſt moment which have 


been made againſt the Anueis, by the Ancients or Mo- 
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derns. As for the particular Exceptions againſt this or 
that paſſage, Macrobius and Pontanus have anſwer'd 


them already. If I defir'd to appear more Learned than 
I am, it had been as eaſy for me to have taken their 


1 Objections and Solutions, as it is for a Country Parſon 
to take the Expoſitions of the Fathers out of Junius 
and Tremellias: Or not to have nam'd the Authors from 


whence I had them: For ſo Ruæus, otherwiſe a molt 


]udicious Commentator on Virgils Works, has us'd 


Pontanus, his greateſt Benefactor; of whom he is very 
ſilent, and I do not remember that he once cites him. 
W hat follows next, is no Objection; for that im- 
plies a Fault: and it had been none in Hirgil, if he had 
extended the time of his Action beyond a Year. At 
leaſt Ariſtotle has fer no preciſe Limits to it. Homers, 
we know, was within two Months; Ta/o I am ſure 
exceeds not a Summer: and if I examin'd him, per- 
haps he might be reduc'd into a much leſs compaſs. 
Boſſu leaves it doubtful whether Yirgils Actions were 
within the Year, or took up ſome „ beyond it. 
Indeed the whole Diſpute is of no more concernment 
to the common Reader, than it is to a Plough- man; 
whether February this Year had 28 or 29 Days in it. 
But for the ſatisfaction of the more Curious, of whi ch 
number, I am ſure your Lordſhip is one; I will Tran- 
ſlate what I think convenient out of Segrais, whom per- 
haps you have not read: For he has made it highly 
probable, that the Action of the Æneis began in the 
Spring, and was not extended beyond the Autumn. 
And we have known Campaigns that have begun ſooner, 
and have ended later. Xx „ 
Ronſard and the reſt whom Segrais names, who are 
of Opinion that the Action of this Poem takes up al- 
moſt a Year anda half; ground their Calculation thus. 
Anchiſes dyed in Sicily at the end of Winter, or begin- 
ning of the Spring. AEneas, 8 after che In- 
2 0 
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terment of his Father, puts to Sea for Haly: He is ſur- 
priz'd by the Tempeſt deſcrib'd in the beginning of the 
firſt Book; and there it is that the Scene of the Poem 
opens; and where the Action muſt Commerce. He is 
driven by this Storm on the Coaſts of Af7ick: He ſtays at 
Carthage all that Summer, and almoſt all the Winter fol- 
lowing : Sets Sail again for /taly juſt before the be- 
ginning of the Spring; meets with contrary Winds, and 
makes Sicily the ſecond time: This part of the Action 
compleats the Year. Then he celebrates the Anniver- 
ſary of his Father's Funeral, and ſhortly after arrives at 
Cumes, and from thence his Time is taken up in his firſt 


Treaty with Latinus; the Overture of the War; the 


Siege of his Camp by Turnus; his going for Succours 
to relieve it: His return: The raiſing of the Siege by 
the firft Battel: The twelve Days Truce: The ſecond 
Battel : The Aſſault of Laurentum, and the fingle Fight 
with Turnus; all which, they ſay, cannot 1 up leſs 
than four or five Months more; 5 which Account we 
cannot ſuppoſe the entire Action to be contain'd in a 
much leſs compaſs than a Vear and half. 

Segrais reckons another way; and his Computation 
is not condemn'd by the learned Ruæus, who compil'd 
and Publiſh'd the Commentaries on our Poet, which 
we call the Dauphin's Virgil. 

He allows the time of Year when Anchiſes dyed, to 
be in the latter end of Winter, or the beginning of the 
Spring; he acknowledges that when eas is Fit ſeen 
at Sca afterwards, and 1s driven by the Tempeſt on the 
Coaſt of Africt, is the time when the Action is natu- 
rally to begin: He confeſſes farther, that Æneas left 
Carthage in the latter end of Winter; for Dido tells him 
in expreſs terms, as an Argument for his longer ſtay, 
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But whereas Ronſard's Followers ſuppoſe that when 
Eneas had buried his Father, he ſet Sail immediately 
for Italy, (tho' the Tempeſt drove him on the Coaſt 
of Carthage,) Segrais will by no means allow that Sup- 

oſition; but thinks it much more probable that he re- 
main'd in Sicily till the midſt of July, or the beginning 
of Auguſt; at which time he places the firſt appearance 
of his Heroe on the Sea; and there opens the Action of 
the Poem. From which beginning, to the Death of 
Turnus, which concludes the Action, there need not 
be ſuppos'd above ten Months of intermediate time: 
For arriving at Carthage in the latter end of Summer; 
ſtaying there the Winter following; departing thence 
in the very beginning of the Spring; making a ſhort 
abode in Sicily the ſecond time, landing in Italy, and 
making the War, may be reaſonably judg'd the buſi- 
neſs but of ten Months. To this the Ronſardians re- 
Ply that having been for Seven Years before in queſt 
of Italy, and having no more to do in Sicih, than to 
interr his Father; after that Office was perform'd, 
what remain'd for him, but, without delay, to purſue 
his firſt Adventure? To which Segrais anſwers, that 
the Obſequies of his Father, according to the Rites of 
the Greeks and Romans, would detain him for many 
days: That a longer time muſt be taken up in the re- 
fitting of his Ships, after ſo tedious a Voyage; and in 
refreſhing his weather-beaten Soldiers on a friendly 
Coaſt. Theſe indeed are but Suppoſitions on both 
tides, yet thoſe of Segrais ſeem better grounded. For 
the Feaſt of Dido, when ſhe entertain'd AÆneas firſt, 
has the appearance of a Summer's Night, which ſeems 


already almoſt ended, when he begins his Story: There- 


tore the Love was made in Autumn; the Hunting fol- 
low'd properly, when the heats of that ſcorching Coun- 
try were declining: The Winter was paſs'd in jollity, 
as the Seaſon and their Love requir'd; and he left her 
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in the latter end of Winter, as is already prov'd. This 


Opie is fortifi'd by the Arrival of AEneas at the 


outh of Tyber ; which marks the Seaſon of the Spring 


that Seaſon being perfectly deſcrib'd by the Singing of 


the Birds, ſaluting the dawn; and by the Beauty of the 
Place: which the Poet ſeems to have painted expreſly 
in the Seventh Aneid: 


Aurora in roſeis fulgebat Iutea bigis, 

Cum venti poſuere; variæ circumque, ſupraque 
Aſſuete ripis volucres, & fluminis alveo, 
Eibera mulcebant cantu. ———— 


The remainder of the Action requir'd but three 
Months more; for when AÆneas went for Succour to 
the Tuſca ns, he found their Army in a readineſs to 
march; and wanting only a Commander: So that ac- 
cording to this Calculation, the Æneis takes not up a- 
bove a Year compleat, and may be comprehended in 
leſs compaſs. 

This, amongſt other Circumſtances, treated more at 
large by Segrazs, agrees with the riſing of Orion, which 
caus'd the Tempeſt, deſcrib'd in he. ot the 
firſt Book. By ſome paſſages in the Paſtorals, but 
more particularly in the Georgicts, our Poet is found 
to be an exact Aſtronomer, according to the Know- 
ledge of that Age. Now /lioneus (whom Virgil twice 
employs in Embaſhes, as the beſt Speaker of the Tro- 
* attributes that Tempeſt to Orion in his Speech to 
140, 


Cum ſubito, aſſurgens Puttu nimboſus Orion. 
He muſt mean either the Heliacal or Achroxical riſing 


of that Sign. The Heliacal riſing of a Conſtellation, 
is when it comes from under the Rays of the Sun, and 
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begins to appear before Day-light The Achronical ri- 
ſing, on the contrary, is when it appears at the cloſe 


of Day, and in oppoſition of the Sun's diurnal Courle. 


The Heliacal riſing of Orion, is at preſent computed 


to be about the fixth of July; and about that time it 
is, that he either cauſes, or preſages Tempeſts on the 
* Seas. 


Segrais has obſerv'd ſarther, that when Anna Coun- 


| ſels Dido to ſtay Æneas during the Winter; ſhe ſpeaks 
2 allo of Orion, 


* 


Dum pelago deſævit hyems, & aquoſus Orion. 


If therefore 7/ionens, according to our Suppoſition, 


F underſtand the Feliacal riſing of Orion: Anna muſt 


mean the Achronical, which the different Epithetes 

iven to that Conſtellation, ſeem to manifeſt. 7/ronens 
calls him nimboſus, Anna aquoſus. He is tempeſtuous 
in the Summer when he rifes He/iacally, and Rainy in 
the Winter when he riſes chronically. Y our Lord- 
ſhip will pardon me for the frequent repetition of theſe 
cant words; which I cou'd not avoid in this abbre- 
viation of Segrais z who 1 think deſerves no little 
commendation in this new Criticiſm. I have yet a 
word or two to ſay of Virgil's Machines, from my 
own obſervation of them. He has Imitated thoſe of 
Homer, but not Copied them. Ir was eſtabliſh'd long 
before this time, in the Rowan Religion as well as in 
the Greek, that there were Gods; and both Nations, 
for the moſt part, worſhipp'd the ſame Deities; as did 
alſo the Trojans: From whom the Romans, I ſuppoſe, 


Vvou'd rather be thought to derive the Rites of their 


Religion, than from the Grecians; becauſe they 
thought themſelves deſcended from them. Each of 
thoſe Gods had his proper Office, and the chief of them 
their particular Attendants. Thus Jupiter had in pro- 
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priety, Ganymede and Mercury; and Juno had Iris. Tt who are 


vonder 
be brou 
might 
| And PA 
3 can be 
cou'd e 
uſes them. Venus, after the Deſtruction of Troy, had fit, or ! 
ain'd Neptune entirely to her Party; therefore we find 


was not for Virgil then to create new Miniſters; he 
muſt take what he found in his Religion. It cannot 


therefore be ſaid that he borrow'd them from Homer, 
any more than from Apollo, Diana, and the reſt, whom 
he uſes as he finds occaſion for them, as the Grecian 
Poet did: but he invents the Occaſions for which he 


him — in the beginning of the Æneis, to calm the 
Tempeſt rais'd by olus, and afterwards conductin 


their Pilot; for whom he Bargains. I name thoſe two 
Examples amongſt a hundred which I omit; to prove 
that Virgil, generally ſpeaking, employ'd his Machines 
in performing thoſe things which might poſſibly 
have been done without them. What more fre- 
quent than a Storm at Sea, upon the riſing of Orion? 
What wonder, if amongſt ſo many Ships there ſhou'd 
one be overſet, which was commanded by Orontes; 


though half the Winds had not been there, which 


Solus employ'd? Might not Palinurus, without a Mi- 
racle, fall afleep, and drop into the Sea, having been 
over- wearied with watching, and ſecure of a quiet paſ- 
ſage, by his obſervation of the Skies? At leaſt Ænuecas, 


who knew nothing of the Machine of Somnus, takes it 
plainly in this Senſe: | 


O nimium Cælo 63 Pelago confiſe ſereno, 
Nudus in ignotd Palinure jacebis arend. 


But Machines ſometimes are ſpecious things to a- 
mule the Reader, and give a colour of probability to 
things otherwiſe incredible. And beſides, it ſooth'd 
the vanity of the Romans, to find the Gods ſo viſibly 
concern'd in all the Actions of their Predeceſſors. We 
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who are better taught by our Religion, yet own every 
2 wonderful Accident which befalls us for the beſt, to 
be brought to paſs by ſome ſpecial Providence of Al- 
mighty God; and by the care of guardian Angels: 
And from hence I might infer, that no Heroick Poem 
can be writ on the Epicurean Principles. 
cou'd eaſily demonſtrate, if there were need to prove 
it, or I had leiſure. 


Which I 


When Venus opens the Eyes of her Son eas, to 


7 behold the Gods who combated againſt Troy, in that 
fatal Night when it was fſurpriz'd ; we ſhare the plea- 
ſure of that glorious Viſion, (which 24% has not ill 
Copied in the ſacking of Jeruſalem.) But the Greeks 
had done their buſineſs; though neither Neptune, Juno, 
or Pallas, had given them their Divine aſſiſtance. The 
2 moſt crude Machine which Virgil uſes, is in the Epi- 


[ode of Camilla, where Opis by the command of her Mi- 


7 ſtreſs, kills Aruns. The next is in the Twelfth Æneid, 
where Venus cures her Son Aneas. 
of theſe, the Poet was driven to a neceſſity; for Tur- 
nus was to be ſlain that very day; and Æneas, wounded 
as he was, cou'd not have Engag'd him in ſingle 
Combat, unleſs his Hurt had been miraculouſly heal'd. 
And the Poet had conſider'd, that the Diſtany which 
ſhe brought from Crete, cou'd not have wrought fo 
2 an effect, without the Juice of Ambroſia, which 


But in the lait 


e mingled with it. After all, that his Machine might 


not ſeem too violent, we ſee the Heroe limping after 
Turnus. The Wound was skin'd ; but the ſtrength of 


his Thigh was not reſtor'd. But what Reaſon had our 
Author to wound Auneas at ſo critical a time? And 
how came the Cuiſſes to be worſe temper'd than the 
reſt of his Armour, which was all wrought by Yulcar 
and his Journey-men? Theſe difficulties are not eaſily 
to be ſolv'd, without confeſſing that Virgil had not 
Life enough to correct his Work: Tho' he had re- 
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view'd it, and found thoſe Errours which he reſolv'd 
to mend: But being prevented by Death, and not wil- 
ling to leave an imperfect Work behind him, he or- 
dain'd, by his laſt Teſtament, that his Aneis ſhould 


be burn'd. As for the death of Aruns, who was ſhot. 


by a Goddeſs, the Machine was not altogether fo out- 
ragious, as the wounding Mars and Venus by the Sword 
of Diomede. Two Divinities, one wou'd have thought, 
might have pleaded their Prerogative of Impaſſibility, 


or at leaſt not have been wounded by any mortal - Hand. 
Beſide that the a ywp which they ſhed, was ſo very like 


our common Blood, that it was not to be diſtinguiſh'd 


from it, but only by the name and colour. As for | 


what Horace ſays in his Art of Poetry; that no Machines 
are to be us'd, unleſs on ſome extraordinary occaſion, 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus. 


That Rule is to be apply'd to the Theatre, of which 
he is then ſpeaking; and means no more than this, 
that when the Knot of the Play is to be unty'd, and 
no other way is lefr, for making the.diſcovery; then 
and not otherwiſe, let a God deſcend upon a Rope, 
and clear the Buſineſs to the Audience: But this has 
a relation to the Machines which are us'd in an Epick 

oem. | g 

In the laſt place, for the Dira, or Flying Peſt, which 
flapping on the Shield of Turnus, and fluttering about 
his Head, diſhearten'd him in the Duel, and preſag'd 
to him his 8 Death, I might have Blac c it 
more properly among 
ticks, who lay want of Courage to the Charge of Vir- 
2iPs Heroe; quote this Paſſage as a main Proof of their 
Aſſertion. They ſay our Author had not only ſecur'd 
him before the Duel, but alfo in the beginning of it, 
had given him the adyantage in impenetrable Arms, 
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Sand in his Sword: (for that of Turnus was not his own, 
which was forg'd by Vulcan for his Father) but a Wea- 


pon which he had ſnatch'd in haſte, and by miſtake, 


; belonging to his Charioteer Metiſcus. That after all 


this, Jupiter, who was partial to the Trojan, and di- 


ſtruſtful of the Event, though he had hung the Bal- 


lance, and given it a jog of his Hand to weigh down 
Turnus, thought convenient to give the Fates a colla- 
teral Security, by ſending the Screech-Owl to diſcou- 


if I have Tranſlated the three 
Author's Senſe. 


3 


. te 47 + <a OTe: 


rage him. For which they quote theſe words of Virgil, 


— Non me tua turbida virtus 
Terret, ait; Dii me terrent, & Jupiter Hoſtis. 


In anſwer to which, I ſay, that this Machine is one 


of thoſe which the Poet uſes only for Ornament, and 


not out of Neceſſity. Nothing can be more Beautiful, 
or more Poetical than his deſcription of the three Dire, 


or the ſetting of the Ballance, which our Milton has 
7] borrow'd from him, but employ'd to a different end: 


For firſt he makes God Almighty ſet the Scales for 


St. Gabriel and Satban, when he knew no Combat was 
to follow; then he makes the good Angel's Scale de- 
ſcend, and the Devil's mount; quite contrary to Virgil, 


erſes, according to my 


Jupiter ipſe duas, equato Examine lances 
Suſtinet ; & fata impanit diverſa duorum : 
Quem damnet labor, & quo vergat pondere lethum. 


Far I have taken theſe words Ouem damnet labor, in 


| the Senſe which Yirgil gives them in another place; 


vent. 


Damnabis tu quoque votis; to ſignify a proſperous E- 
Yer I dare not condemn ſo great a Genius as 
Milton: For I am much miſtaken if he alludes not to the 
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Text in Daniel, where Belſhazzar was put into the Ba- 
ſaw no! 
for giv 
Zcou'd | 
not ſuf 
the Di 


lance, and found too light. This is digreſſion, and I 
return to my Subject. I ſaid above, that theſe two 
Machines of the Balance, and the Dira, were only Or- 
namental, and that the Succeſs of the Duel had been 
the ſame without them. For when AEneas and Turnus 
ſtood frenting each other before the Altar, Turnus 
look'd dejected, and his Colour faded in his Face, as 
if he deſponded of the Victory before the Fight; and 
not only he, but all his Party, when the ſtrength of 


the two Champions was judg'd by the proportion of fel 

ö manife 
to con 
ſhe cor 
it; for 


: 
1 
N 


their Limbs, concluded it was impar pugna, and that 
their Chief was over-match'd: Whereupon Jaturna 
(who was of the ſame Opinion) took this opportunity 
to break the Treaty and renew the War. Juno her ſelf 
had plainly told the Nymph beforehand, that her Bro- 
ther was to Fight 


Imparibus fatis; nec Diis, nec viribus æquis; 


So that there was no need of an Apparition to fright 
Turnus, he had the preſage within himſelf of his im- 
pending Deſtiny. The Dira only ſerv'd to confirm 
him in his firſt Opinion, that it was his Deſtiny to dye 
in the enſuing Combat. And in this ſenſe are thoſe 
words of Virgil to be taken; | 


Non me tua turbida virtus 
Terret, ait; Dii me terrent, & Jupiter Hoſtis. 


— 


doubt nat but the Adverb (ſolum) is to be under- 
ſtood; tis not your Valour only that gives me this con- 
cernment; but I find alſo, by this Portent, that Jupiter 
is my Enemy. For Turnus fled before, when his firſt 
Sword was by till his Siſter ſupply'd him with a 
better; which indeed he cou'd not uſe; becauſe Aneas 
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kept him at a diſtance with his Spear. I wonder Ruæus 
ſaw not this, where he charges his Author ſo unjuſtly, 
for giving Turnus a ſecond Sword, to no purpoſe. How 
3 cou'd he faſten a blow, or make a thruſt, when he was 
not ſuffer'd to approach? Beſides, the chief Errand of 
the Dira, was to warn Juturna from the Field, for ſhe 

cou'd have brought the Chariot again, when ſhe faw 
her Brother worſted in the Duel. I might farther add, 
that Aneas was fo eager of the Fight, that he left the 


City, now almoſt in his poſſeſſion, to decide his Quar- 
rel with Turnus by the Sword: Whereas Turnus had 
7 manifeſtly declin'd the Combat, and ſuffer'd his Siſter 
to convey him as far from the reach of his Enemy as 
ſhe cou'd. I fay not only ſuffer'd her, but conſented to 
it; for tis plain, he knew her by theſe words: 

DO ſoror & dudum agnovi, cum prima per artem 
Fædera turbaſti, teque hæc in bella dediſti; 

Et tunc necquicquam fallis Dea. 


1 have dwelt fo long on this Subject, that I muſt 
contract what I have to ſay, in reference to my Tran- 
| flation: Unleſs I would ſwell my Preface into a Vo- 
lume, and make it formidable to your Lordſhip, when 

you ſee ſo many Pages yet behind. And.indeed what 
J have already written either in Juſtification or Praiſe 
of Virgil, is againſt my ſelf; for preſuming to Copy, in 
my courſe Engliſh, the Thoughts and Beautiful Ex- 
preſſions of this inimitable Poet: Who flouriſh'd in an 
190 when his Language was brought to its laſt per- 
fection, for which it was particularly owing to him 
and Horace. I will give your Lordſhip my Opinion, 
that thoſe two Friends had conſulted each others Judg- 
ment, wherein they ſhould endeavour to excel; and 
they ſcem to have pitch'd on Propriety of Thought, 
Elegance of Words, and Harmony of Numbers. Ac- 
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cording to this Model, Horace writ his Odes and Epod: Fforc'd 
For his Satires and Epiſtles, being intended wholly for they h. 
Inſtruction, requir'd another Style. | | . 


Ornari res ipſa negat, contenta doceri. already 
| neſs to 


And therefore as he himſelf profeſſes, are Sermon: Words 
which, 


propiora, nearer Proſe than Verſe. But Virgil, who 
never attempted the Lyrick Verſe, is every where Poet m 
elegant, ſweet and flowing in his Herameters. His | te man 
Words are not only choſen, but the places in which he they m 
ranks them for the ſound; he who removes them from] tufe of 
the Station wherein their Maſter ſet them, ſpoils the which 
Harmony. What he ſays of the Sibyls Prophecies, may preſent 
be as properly apply'd to every Word of his: They |} Secrets 
muſt be read, in order as they lie; the leaſt Breath diſ- Nei, 
4 


compotes them, and ſome what of their Divinity is loſt. Þ 


I cannot boaſt that I have been thus exact in my Verſes, Þ _— 
but I have endeaveur'd to follow the Example of my bo te 


Maſter: And am the firſt Engliſhman, perhaps, who þ 5 
made it his deſign to copy him in his Numbers, his fo kb 


choice of Words, and his placing them for the fweet- Þ bick 
neſs of the Sound. On this laſt Conſideration, I have . = | 
ſhan'd the Cæſgura as much as poſſibly I coud For A. fol 


where · ever that is us'd, it gives a roughneſs to the Verſe; *r I. 
of which we can have little need, ina Language which ble tha 
is over-ſtock'd with Conſonants. Such is not the Latin, * y 
where the Vowels and Conſonants are mix'd in pro- 5 * 


portion to each other: yet Yirgil judg'd the Vowels to 
have ſomewhat of an over- balance, and therefore tem- 8 
pers their ſweetneſs with Cæſura's. Such diffefence or ſon 
there is in Tongues, that the ſame Figure which __ 
roughens one, gives Majeſty to another: and that was b Cat 
it which Yirgl ſtudied in his Verſes. Ovid uſes it but fene d 
rarely; and hence it is that his Verſification cannot fo any, 
properly be calFd ſweet, as luſcious. The Halians are 


Fd 


forc'd upon it, once or twice in every Line, becauſe 
they have a redundancy of Vowels in their Language. 
Their Metal is fo ſoft, that it will not Coyn without 
Alloy to harden it. On the other ſide, for the Reaſon 
galready nam'd, tis all we can do to give ſufficient ſweet- 
neſs to our Language: We mult not only chuſe our 
„Words for Elegance, but for Sound. To perform 
vhich, a Maſtery in the Language is requir'd; the 
Poet muſt have a Magazin of Words, and have the Art 
to manage his few Vowels to the beſt advantage, that 
they may go the farther. He muſt alſo know the na- 
ture of the Vowels, which are more ſonorous, and 
which more ſoft and ſweet; and fo diſpoſe them as his 
{preſent Occaſions require: All which, and a thouſand 
Secrets of Verſification beſide, he may learn from Yir- 
gil, if he will take him for his Guide. If he be above 
Virgil, and is reſolv'd to follow his own Verve (as the 
| French call it,) the Proverb will fall heavil upon him; 
ho teaches himſelf, has a Fool for his Maſter. 


Virgil employ'd Eleven Years upon his Æneis, yet he 


left it as he thought himſelf imperfect. Which when 
ZI ſeriouſly conſider, I wiſh, that inſtead of three years 
which I have 
had four years more allow'd me to correct my Errours, 
that I might make my Verfion ſomewhat more tolera- 
ble than it is. For a Poet cannot have too great a re- 


nt in the Tranſlation of his Works, I 


verence for his Readers, if he ex his Labours 
ſhou'd ſurvive him. Yer I will neither plead my Age 


nor Sickneſs, in excuſe of the faults which 1 have 


made: That I wanted time, is all that I have to ſay. 
For ſome of my Subſcribers grew ſo clamorous, that I 
cou'd no longer deferr the Publication. I hope from 
the Candour of your Lordſhip, and your often expe- 


rienc'd goodneſs to me; that if the faults are not too 


many, you will make allowances with Horace; 
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Si plura nitent in Carmine, non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parùm cavit natura. 


Vou my pleaſe alſo to obſerve, that there is not, to 
the beſt of my remembrance, one Vowel, gaping on a- 
nother for want of a Cæſura, in this whole Poem. But 
where a Vowel ends a word, the next begins either 


with a Conſonant, or what is its equivalent; for our 


and H aſpirate, and our Dipthongues are plainly 
ſuch : The greateſt latitude I take is in the Letter 7, 
when it concludes a word, and the firſt Syllable of the 
next begins with, a Vowel. Neither need I have call'd 
this a latitude, which is only an explanation of this ge- 
neral Rule: That no Vowel can be cut off before ano- 
ther, when we cannot fink the Pronunciation of it ; 
as He, She, Me, 1, &c. Virgil thinks it ſometimes a 
Beauty to imitate the Licence of the Greeks, and leave 


two Vowels opening on each other, as in that Verſe 
of the Third Paſtoral, 


Et ſuccus pecori, & lac ſubducitur agnis. 


But, nobis non licet efſe tam diſertis. At leaſt, if we 
ſtudy to refine our Numbers. I have long had by me 
the Materials of an Engliſh Proſodia, containing all rhe 
Mechanical Rules of Verſification, wherein I have 
treated with ſome exactneſs of the Feet, the Quantities, 
and the Pauſes. The French and [talians know nothing 
of the two firſt; at leaſt their beſt Poets have not pra- 
Ctis'd them. As for the Pauſes, Malberb firſt brought 
them into France, within this laſt Century : And we 
ſec how they adorn: their Alexandrians. But as Virgil 
propounds a Riddle which he leaves unſolv'd: 


Dic 
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Dic quibus in terris, inſcripti nomina Regum 
Naſcantur flores, & Phyllida ſolus habeto. 


| Sol will give your Lordſhip another, and leave the 


Expoſition of it to your acute Judgment. I. am ſure 
there are few who make Verſes, have obſerv'd the 


| ſweetneſs of theſe two Lines in Coopers Hill. 


Tho” deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without 0'erflowing full. | 


And there are yet fewer who can find the Reaſon of 
that ſweetneſs. I have given it to ſome of my Friends 
in Converſation, and they have allow'd the Criticiſm 
to be juſt. Bur ſince the evil of falſe quantities is dif- 
ficult to be cur'd in any Modern Language; ſince the 
French and the Italians as well as we, are yet ignorant 
what Feet are to be us'd in Heroick Poetry; ſince I 
have not ſtrictly obſerv'd thoſe Rules my ſelf, which I 
can teach others; ſince I pretend to no Dictatorſhip a- 
mong my Fellow-Poers ſince if I ſhou'd inſtruct ſome 
of them to make well-running Verſes, they want Ge- 
nius to give them ſtrengrh as well as ſweetneſs : And 
above all, ſince your Lordſhip has advis'd me not to 
publiſh that little which I know, I look on your Coun- 
ſel as your Command, which I ſhall obſerve inviolably, 
till you ſhall pleaſe to revoke it, and leave me at libcr- 
ty to make my thoughts publick. In the mean time, 
that I may arrogate nothing to my ſelf, I muſt acknow- 
ledge that Virgil in Latin, and Spencer in Engliſh, have 
been my Maſters. Spencer has alſo given me the hold- 


neſs to make uſe ſometimes of his Alexandrian Line, 


which we call, though improperly, the Pindarict; be- 

cauſe Mr. Cowley has often employ'd it in his Odes. It 

adds a certain Majeſty ro the Verſe, when tis us'd 
V or. II. 
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with Judgment, and ſtops the Senſe from overflowing 
into another Line. Formerly the Freach, like us, and 
the Italians, had but five Feet, or ten Syllables in their 
Heroick Verſe: But ſince Ronſard's time, as J ſuppoſe, 
they found their Tongue too weak to ſupport their E- 
pick Poetry, without the addition of another Foot. 
That indeed has given it ſomewhat of the run, and 
meaſure of a Trimeter; but it runs with more activity 
than ſtrength: Their Language is not ſtrung with Si- 
news. hke our Engliſh. It has the nimbleneſs of a Grey- 
hound, but not the bulk and body of a Maſtiff. Our 
Men and our Verſes over-bear them by their weight; 
and, Pondere non Numero, is the Britiſh Motto. The 
French have ſet up Purity for the Standard of their 
Language; and a Maſculine Vigour is that of ours. 
Like their Tongue is the Genius of their Poets, light 
and trifling in compariſon of the Exgliſb; more proper 
for Sonnets, Madrigals, and Elegies, than Heroick Poe- 
try. The turn on Thoughts and Words is their chief 
Talent, but the Epick Poem is too ſtately to receive 
thoſe little Ornaments. The Painters draw their 
Nymphs in thin and airy Habits, but the weight of 
Gold and of Embroideries is reſerv'd for Queens and 
Goddeſſes. Virgil is never frequent in thoſe Turns, 
like Ovid, but much more ſparing of them in his Aeis, 
than in his Paſtorals and Georgics: 


noſcenda quidem, ſcirent hh ignoſcere manes. 


That turn is Beautiful indeed; but he employs it in 
the Story of Orpheus and Eurydice, not in his great 
Poem. I nave us'd that Licenſe in his Ayxeis ſometimes : 
but I own it as my fault. Twas given to thoſe who 
underſtand no better. Tis like Ovid's 


Semivirumgue bovem, ſemibovemgue virum, 
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The Poet found it before his Criticks, but it was a dar- 
ling Sin which he wou'd not be perſwaded to reform. 
The want of Genius, of which 1 have accus'd the 
French, is laid to their Charge by one of their own 
great Authors, though I have forgotten his Name, and 
where I read it. If Rewards cou'd make good Poets, 
their great Maſter has not been wanting on his part in 
his bountiful Encouragements: For he is wife enough 
to imitate Huguſtus, if he had a Maro. The Trinmvir 
and Proſcriber had deſcended to us in a more hideous 
form than they now appear, if the Emperour had not 
taker care to make Friends of him and Horace. I con- 
feſs the Baniſhment of Ovid was a Blot in his Eſcut- 
cheon, yer he was only Baniſh'd, and who knows but 


his Crime was Capital, and then his Exile was a Fa- 


vour? Arioſto, who with all his faults, muft be ac- 
knowledg'd a great Poet, has put theſt words into the 
mouth of an Evangeliſt, but whether they will paſs for 
'Goſpel now, I cannot tell. | 426, EM 


Won fu ſi ſanto ni benigno Auguſto, 
Come Ia tuba di Virgilio ſuona; 
L'baver havuto, in poeſia buvn guſto 
La proſcrittione, iniqua gli pardona. 


But Heroick Poetry is not of the growth of France, 
as it might be of England, if it were Cultivated. Spen- 
cer wanted only to have read the Rules of Bo; for 
no Man was ever Born with a greater Genius, or had 
more Knowledge to ſupport it. But the performance 
of the French is not equal to their Skill; and hitherto 


we have wanted Skill to perform better. Segrais, whoſe 


Preface is ſo wonderfully good, yet is wholly deſtitute 
of Elevation; though his Verſion is much better than 
that of the two Brothers, or any of the reſt who have 


attempted Virgil. Hannibal Caro is a great Name as 
US > 
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mongſt the 7talians, yet his Tranſlation: of the Æneis 
is moſt ſcandalouſly mean, though he has taken the ad- 
vantage of writing in Blank Verſe, and freed himſelf 
from the fhackles of modern Rhime: (if it be modern, 
for Le Clerc has told us lately, and I believe has made 
it out, that David's Pſalms were written in as errant 
Rhime as they are Tranſlated.) Now if a Muſe cannot 
run when ſhe is unfetter'd, tis a 770 ſhe has but little 
ſpeed. I will not make a digreſſion here, though I 
am ſtrangely tempted to it; but will only ſay, that he 
who can write well in Rhime, may write better in 
Blank Verſe. Rhime is certainly a conſtraint even to 
the beſt Poets, and thoſe who make it with moſt eaſe; 
though perhaps I have as little reaſon to complain of 
that hardſhip as any Man, excepting 9warles, and Wi- 
thers. What it adds to ſweetneſs it takes away from 
Senſe; and he who loſes the leaſt by it, may be call'd 
a gainer: it often makes us ſwerve from an Author's 
meaning. As if a Mark be ſet up for an Archer at a 
great diſtance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the 
leaſt Wind will take his Arrow, and divert it from the 
White. I return to our [alian Tranſlator of the /A#- 
neis: He is a Foot-Poet, he Lacquies by the fide of 
Virgil at the beſt, but never mounts behind him. Do- 
ctor Morelli, who is no mean Critick in our Poetry, 
and therefore may be preſum'd to be a better in his 
own Language, has confirm'd me in this Opinion by 
his Judgment, and thinks withal, that he has often mi- 
{taken his Maſter's Senſe. I wou'd fay ſo, if I durſt, 
but am afraid I have committed the ſame fault more 
often, and more 7 For I have forſaken Ruæus, 
. (whom generally I follow) in many places, and made 


Expoſitions of my own in ſome, quite contrary to 
him. Of which I will give but two Examples, be- 


cauſe they are ſo near each other, in the Tenth Aneid. 
* 
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Corti Pater æquus utrique. 


Pallas ſays it to Turnus, juſt before they Fight. Ruæus 
thinks that the word Pater is to be referr'd to Evander 
the Father of Pallas. But how cou'd he imagine that 
it was the {ame thing to Evander, if his Son were lain, 
or if he overcame. The Poet certainly intended 7z- 


piter the common Father of Mankind; who, as Pallas 


hop'd, wou'd ſtand an impartial Spectatour of the 
Combat, and not be more favourable to Turnus, than 
to him. The Second is not long after it, and both be- 
fore the Duel is begun. They are the words of Ju-. 
ter, who comforts Hercules for the death of Pallas, 
which was immediately to enſue, and which Hercules 
cou'd not hinder: (though the young Heroe had ad- 
dreſs'd his Prayers to him for his aſſiſtance :) Becauſe 
the Gods. cannot controul Deſtiny.— The Verſe 
follows: | 


Sic ait; atque oculos Rutulorum rejicit arvis. 


Which the ſame Ruæus thus conſtrues : Jupiter after he 
had ſaid this, immediately turns his Eyes to the Rutu- 
lian Fields, and beholds the Duel. I have given this 
place another Expoſition, that he turn'd his . es from 
the Field of Combat, that he might not behold a ſight 
ſo unpleaſing to him. The Word Rejicit I know will 
admit of both ſenſes ; but Jupiter having confeſs'd that 
he could not alter Fate, and being griev'd he cou'd 
not, in conſideration of Hercules, it ſeems to me that 
he thou'd avert his Eyes, rather than take pleaſure in 
the Spectacle. But of this I am not ſo confident as the 
other, though I think I have follow'd P1gil's Senſc. 
What I have ſaid, though it has the face of arro- 
gance, yet is intended for the honour of my Countiꝝ; 
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and therefore I will boldly own, that this Engliſb Tran- 
flation has more of HVirgil's Spirit in it, than either the 
French, or the Italian. Some of our Country- men have 
tranſlated Epiſodes, and other parts of Virgil, with 
great Succeſs. As particularly your Lordſhip, whoſe 
Verſion of Orpheus and Eurydice, is eminently good. A- 
mongſt the dead Authors, the Silenus of my Lord Roſ- 
common cannot be too much commended. I fay no- 
thing of Sir John Denham; Mr. Waller, and Mr. Cowley; 
tis the utmoſt of my Ambition to be thought their E- 
qual, or not to be much inferiour to them, and ſome 
others of the Living. Bur tis one thing to take pains 
on a Fragment, and Lranſlate it perfectly; and another 
thing to have the weight of a whole Author on my 
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Shoulders. They who believe the Burthen light, let 
them attempt the Fourth, Sixth, or Eighth Paſtoral; 


the Firft or Fourth Georgie; and amongſt the Anyeids, 
the Fourth, the Fifth, the Seventh, the Ninth, the 


Tenth, the Eleventh, or the Twelfth; for in theſe I 


think 1 have ſucceeded beſt. 


Long before J undertook this Work, I was no ftran- 
ger to the Original. I had alſo ſtudied Yirgi”s Deſign, 


his diſpoſition of ir, his Manners, his judicious manage- 
ment of the Figures, the fober retrenchments of his 


Senſe, Which always leaves ſome what to gratify our I- 
magination, on which it may enlarge at pleature : but 
above all, the Elegance of his Exprefhon, and the 
Harmony of his Numbers. For, as Thave faid in a 
former Diſſertation, the Words are in Poetry, what 
the. Colours are in Painting. If the Deſign be good, 
and the Draught be true, the Colouring is the firſt 
Beauty that ſtrikes the Eye. Spencer and Milton are the 
neareſt in Englith, to Virgil and Horace in the Latin; 
and I have endeavour'd to form my Stile in en 
their Maſters. I will further own to you, my Lord, 


chat my chief Ambition is to pleaſe thoſe Readers who 
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have diſcernment enough to prefer Virgil before any o- 
ther Poet in the Latin Tongue. Such Spirits as he 
defir'd to pleaſe, ſuch wou'd I chuſe for my Judges, 
and wou'd ſtand or fall by them alone. Segrais has di- 
ſRinguiſh'd the Readers of Poetry, according to their 
capacity of judging, into three Claſſes: (He might have 
aud the ſame of Writers too if he had pleas'd.) In the 
loweſt Form he places thoſe whom he calls Les Petits 


Efprits: ſach things as are our Upper-Gallery Audience 


in a Play-Houſe: who like nothing but the Husk and 
Rhind of Wit; prefer a Quibble, a Conceit, an Epi- 
gram, before ſolid Senſe, and elegant Expreſſion: Theſe 
are Mobb-Readers: If Virgil and Martial ſtood for Par- 
liament-Men, we know already who wou'd carry it. 
But though they make the greateſt appearance in the 
Field, and cry the loudeſt, the beſt on't is, rhey'are 
but a ſort of French-Hugonots, or Dutch Boors, brought 
over in Herds, but not Naturaliz'd: who have not 
Land of two Pounds per Aunum in Parnaſſus, and there- 
fore are not priviledg'd to Poll.* Their Authors are of 
the ſame level; fit ro repreſent them on a Mounte- 
bank's-Stage, or to be Maſters of the Ceremonies in a 
Bear-Garden. Yet theſe are they who have the moſt 
Admirers. Bur it often happens, to their mortificati- 
on, that as their Readers improve their Stock of Senſe, 
(as they may by reading better Books, and by conver- 


ſation with Men of Judgment, ) they ſoon forfake them; 


And when the Torrent from the Mountains falls no 
more, the ſwelling Writer 1s reduc'd into his ſhallow 
Bed, like the Manganares at Madrid, with ſcarce Wa- 
ter to moiſten his own Pebbles. There are a middle 
fort of Readers, (as we hold there is a middle ſtate” of 
Souls) ſuch as have a farther infight than the former; 
yet have not the capacity of judging right; (for I ſpeak 
not of thoſe who are brib'd by a Party, and know bet- 
ter if they were not corrupted;) but. I mean a Com- 
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pany of warm young Men, who are not yet arriv'd ſo 
tar as to diſcern the difference betwixt Fuſtian, or o- 
ſtentatious Sentences, , and the true ſublime. Theſe 
are above liking Martial or Owen's Epigrams, but they 
wou'd certainly ſet Virgil below Statius, or Lucan. I 
need not ſay their Poets are of the ſame Taſte with their 
Admirers. They affect greatneſs in all they write, but 
tis a bladder'd Greatrieſs, like that of the vain Man 
whom Seneca deſcribes: An ill Habit of Body, full of 
Humours, and ſwell'd with Dropſic. Even theſe too 
deſert their Authors, as their Judgment ripens. 'The 
r themſelves are commonly miſ-led 


by their Pedagogue at School, their Tutor at the Uni- 


verſity, or their Governor in their Travels. And 
many of thoſe three ſorts are. the moſt poſitive Block- 
heads in the World. How many of thoſe flatulent W ri- 
ters have I known, who have ſunk in their Reputati- 
on, after Seven or Eight Editions of their Works? 
for indeed they are Poets only for young Men. They 
had great ſuccels at their firſt appearance; but not be- 
"s of God, as a Wit faid formerly, they cou'd not 
and. 

I have already nam'd two forts of Judges, but Virgil 
wrote for neither of them; and by his Example, I am 
not ambitious of pleaſing the loweſt, or the middle 
Form of Readers. | 
He choſe to pleaſe the moſt Judicious: Souls of the 
higheft Rank, and trueſt Underſtanding. There are 
few in number; but whoever is ſo happy as to gain 
thcir Approbation, can never loſe it, becauſc they ne- 
ver give 1t blindly. Then they have a certain Magne- 
tiſin in their Judgment, which attracts others to their 
Senſe. Every day they gain ſome new Proſelyte, and 
in time become the Church. For this Reaſon, a well- 
weigh'd Judicous Poem, which at its firſt appearance 
gains no more upon the World than to be juſt receiv'd, 
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and rather not blam'd, than much applauded, inſinu- 
ates it ſelf by inſenſible degrees into the liking of the 
Reader : The more he ſtudies it, the more it grows 
upon him; every time he takes it up, he diſcovers ſome 
new Graces in it. And whereas Poems which are pro- 
duc'd by the vigour of Imagination only, have a gloſs 
upon them at the firſt, which Time wears off; the Works 
of Judgment, are like the Diamond, the more they are 
poliſh'd, the more luſtre they receive. Such is the 
difference betwixt Virgil's Zneis, and Marini's Alone. 
And if I may be allow'd to change the Metaphor, I 
wou'd ſay, that Virgil is like the F ame which he de- 
ſcribes; 


Mobilitate viget, vireſque acquiret eundo. 


Such a ſort of Reputation is my aim, though in a 
far inferiour degree, according to my Motto in the 
Title- Page; Seguiturque Patrem, non paſſibus equis: and 
therefore I appeal to the Higheſt Court of Judicature, 
like that of the Peers, of which your Lordſhip is ſo 
great an Ornament. i 

Without this Ambition which I own, of deſiring to 
pleaſe the Fadices Natos, I cou'd never have been able 
to have done any thing at this Age, when the fire of 
Poetry is commonly extinguiſh'd in other Men. . Yer 
Virgil has given me the Example of Entellus for my En- 
couragement: when he was well heated, the younger 
Champion cou'd not ſtand before him. And we find 
the Elder contended not for the Gift, but for the Ho- 
nour; Nec dona moror. For Dampier has inform'd us, 
in his Voyages, that the Air of the Country which 
produces Gold, is never wholſom. 

I had long ſince confider'd, that the way to pleaſe 
the beſt Judges, is not to Tranſlate a Poet literally; 
and Virgil leaſt of any other. For his peculiar Beauty 
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_— his choice of Words, I am excluded from it 
by the narrow compaſs of our Heroick Verſe, unlefs I 
wou'd make uſe of Monoſyllables only, and thoſe clog'd 
wirh Conſonants, which are the dead weight of our 
Mother- Tongue. Tis poſſible, I confeſs, though it 
rarely happens, that a Verſe of Monofyllables may 
found Harmonioufly ; and ſome Examples of it I have 
ſeen. - My firſt Line of the Axeis is not harſh : 


Arms, and the Man [ Sine, who forc'd by Fate, &c. 


| But a-much better inſtance may be given from the 
laſt Line of Manlius, made Engliſh by our Learned 
and Judicious Mr. Creech. | 


Nor could the World have born ſo fierce a Flame. 


Where the many Liquid Conſonants are plac'd fo 
Artfully, that they give a pleaſing found to the Words, 
though they are all of one Syllable. 
Tis true, I have been ſometimes forc'd upon it in o- 
ther places of this Work, but I never did it out of 
choice: I was either in haſte, or Virgil gave me no oc- 
cation for the Ornament of Words; for it ſeldom hap- 
pens but a Monoſyllable Line turns Verſe to Profe, 
and even that Proſe is rugged, and unharmonious. 
Philarchas, | remember, taxes Balxac for placing Twen- 
ty Monoſyllables in file, without one Diſſyllable be- 
twixt them. The way | have taken, is not ſo ſtreight 
a8 Metaphraſe, nor {ſo looſe as Paraphraſe : Some 
things too I have omitted, and ſometimes have added 
of my own. Yet the omiſſions I hope, are but of 
Circumſtances, and ſuch as wou'd have no grace in 
Engliſh; and the Additions, I alſo hope, are eaſily 
deduc'd from Virgil's Senſe. They will ſeem (at leaſt 
I have the Vanity to think ſo,) not ſtuck into him, but 


ſame 
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ic growing out of him; He ſtudies brevity more than 
I I? any other Poet, but he had the advantage of a Lan- 
d guage wherein much may be comprehended in a little 
ur pace. We, and all the Modern "Tongues, have more 
it Articles and Pronouns, beſides Signs of Tenfes and 


yy | Caſes, and other Barbarittes on which our Speech is 
7e built by the faults of our Forefathers. The Romans 
| founded theirs upon the Greek: And the Greeks, we 
know, were labouring many hundred years upon their 
Language, before they brought it to perfection. They 
rejected all thoſe Signs, and cut off as many Articles as 
1E | they cou'd ſpare; comprehending in one word, what 
d ve are conſtrain'd to expreſs in two; which is one 
I Reafon why we cannot write fo conciſely as they have 
done. The word Pater, for Example, ſignifies nor 
only a Father, but your Father, my Father, his or her 
Father, all included in a word. | 
ſo This inconvenience is common to all Modern 
s, © Tongues, and this alone conſtrains us to employ more 
5 words than the Ancients needed. But having before 
5. | obſerv'd, that Virgil endeavours to be ſhort, and at the 
4 ſame time Elegant, I purſue the Excellence, and for- 
7 ſake the Brevity. For there is he like Ambergreace, 
2» a Rich Perfume, but of fo cloſe and glutinous a Body, 
e, that it muſt be open d with inferiour tcents of Musk or 
8. Civer, or the ſweetneſs will not be drawn out into a- 
* nother Language. F | 
e- On the whole Matter, I thought fit to ſteer berwixt 
1t che rwo Extreams, of Paraphraſe, and Literal Tran- 
* ſlation: To keep as near my Author as Þ cou'd, wich- 
d our loſing all his Graces, the moſt Eminent of which, 
f are in the Beauty of his words: And thoſe words, I 
n muſt add, are always Figurative. Such of theſe as 
y wou'd retain their Elegance in our Tongue, I have 
{} endcavour'd to graff on it; but moſt of chem are of 


it neceſſity to be loſt, becauſe they will not fhine in any 
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but their own. Y7irgil has ſometimes two of them in a 
Line; but the ſcantneſs of our Heroick Verſe, is not 


that t 
their 
Poem 


capable of receiving more than one: And that too 
muſt expiate for many others which have none. Such 
is the difference of the Languages, or ſuch my want 
of Skill in chuſing words. Yet I may preſume to ſay, 
and I hope with as much reaſon as the French Tran- 
flator, that 1 all the Materials of this divine Au- 
thor, I have endeavour'd to make Virgil ſpeak ſuch 
Engliſn, as he wou'd himſelf have ſpoken, if he had 
been born in England, and in this preſent A I ac- 
knowledge, with Segrais, that I have not ſucceeded 
in this attempt, according to my deſire : yet I ſhall not 
be wholly without praiſe, if in ſome ſort I may be al- 
low'd to have copied the Clearneſs, the Purity, the 
Eaſineſs and the Magnificence of his Stile. Bur I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak farther on this Subject, before 
J end the Preface. 

When I mention'd the Pindarick Line, I ſhould 
have added, that I take another Lincenſe in my Verſes : 
For I frequently make uſe of 'Triplet Rhymes, and for 
the ſame Reaſon: Becauſe they bound the Senſe. And 
therefore I generally join theſe two Licenſes together: 
and make the laſt Verſe of the Triplet a Pindarique : 
For befides, the Majefty which it gives, it confines the 
ſenſe within the barriers of three Lines, which would 
languiſh if it were lengthen'd into four. Spencer is my 
Example for both theſe priviledges of Eugliſb Verſes. 
And Chapman has follow'd him in his Tranflation of 
Homer. Mr. Cowley has given in to them after both; 
and all ſucceeding Writers after him. I regard them 
now as the Magna Charta of Heroick Poetry; and am 
too much an Engliſhman to loſe what my Anceſtars 
have gain'd for me. Let the French and Utalians value 
themſelves on their Regularity : Strength and Eleva- 
tion are our Standard. I ſaid before, and J repeat it, 
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that the affected purity of the French, has unſinew'd 
their Heroick Verſe. The Language of an Epick 
Poem is almoſt wholly figurative: Vet they are fo 
+ |: fearful of a Metaphor, that no Example of Virgil can 
h encourage them to be bold with ſafety. Sure th 


might warm themſelves by that «ap. 4 Blaze, with- 
J> | out approaching it ſo cloſe as to inge their Wings; 
they may come as near it as their Maſter. Not that I 
7? | wou'd diſcourage that purity of diction, in which he 
h excels all other Poets. But he knows how far to ex- 
d tend his Franchiſes: And advances to the verge, with- 
4 out venturing a Foot beyond it. On the other ſide, 
* without being injurious to the Memory of our EN 


, Pindar, I will preſume to ſay, that his Metaphors are 
*” | ſometimes too violent, and his Language is not always 
pure. But at the ſame time, I muſt excuſe him. For 
through the Iniquity of the Times, he was forc'd to 
Travel, at an Age, when, inſtead of Learning Foreign 
a Languages, he ſfiou'd have ſtudied the Beauties of his 
Mother-Tongue: Which like all other Speeches, is to 
be cultivated early, or we ſhall never Write it with 
q any kind of Elegance. Thus by gaining abroad he loft — 
at home: Like the Painter in the Arcadia, who goin 
to ſee a Skirmiſh, had his Arms lop'd off; and return' 
| ſays Sir Phillip Sidney, well inſtructed how to draw a 
Battel, but without a Hand to perform his Work. 
d F There is another thing in which | have preſum'd to 
Y | deviate from him and Spencer. They both make He- 
| myſticks (or half Verſes) breaking off in the middle of 
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f 2 Line. I confeſs there are not many ſuch in the Fairy 
» Queen: And even thoſe few might be occaſion'd by 


his unhappy choice of ſo long a Stanza. Mr. Cowley 
had found out, that no kind of Staff is proper for an 
Heroick Poem; as being all roo Lyrical : Yet though 
he wrote in Couplers, where Rhyme is freer from con- 
ſtraint, he frequently affects half Verſes; of which we 
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find not one in Homer, and I think not in any of the N 


Greek Poets, or the Latin, excepting only Virgil; and 
there is no queſtion but he thought he had Hirgil's Au- 


thority for that Licenſe. But I am confident, our | 


Poet never meant to leave him or any other ſuch a Prece- 
dent. And I ground my Opinion on theſe two Rea- 
ſons. Firſt, we find no Example of a Hemyſtick in 
any of his Paſtorals or Georgicks. For he had given the 
laſt finiſhing Strokes to both theſe Poems: But his 
Aneis he left fo uncorrect, at leaſt fo ſhort of that per- 


fection at which he aim'd, that we know how hard a1 


Sentence he paſs d upon it: And in the ſecond place, 
I reaſonably preſume, that he intended to have fill'd 


up all thoſe Hemyſtists, becauſe in one of them we 
find the ſenſe impertect : 


ü Quem tibi jam 77d. 


Which ſome fooliſh Grammarian has ended for him, 
with a half Line of Nonſenſe; 


Peperit fumante Creuſa. 


For A/canius muſt have been Born ſome Years beforc 
the Burning of that City; which I need not prove. 
On the other fide we find alſo, that he himſelf fill'd up 
one Line in the ſixth Aneid, rhe Enthuſiaſm ſeizing 
him, while he was reading to Auguſtus, 


Miſenum Molidem, quo non præſtantior alter 
Are, ciere viros.— 


To which he added in that tranſport, Martemque ac- 
cendere cantu: and never was any Line more nobly fi- 
nith'd; for the Reaſons which I have given in the 
Book of Painting. On theſe Conſiderations I have 
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it: I am confident your Lordihip 
my Opinion; and that you will look on thoſe half 
Lines hereafter, as the im 
{ Muſe: Like the Frogs and Serpents in the Nie; part 
of them kindled into Life, and part a lump of unform- 
| ed unanimated Mudd. POD 
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ſhun'd Hemyſticks : Not being willing to imitate Virgil 
to a Fault; like Alexander's Courtied, who affected 


to hold their Necks awry, becauſe he cou'd not help 
is by this time of 


perfect Products of a haſty 


I am ſenſible that many of my whole Verſes, as are 


| imperfect as thoſe halves; for want of time to digeſt 
them better: But give me leave to make the Excuſe 
of Boccacez who when he was upbraided, that ſome of 
his Novels had not the Spirit ot the reſt, return'd this 
| Anſwer; that Charlemain who made the Palladins, was 
| never able to raiſe an Army of them. The Leaders 
may be Heroes, but the multitude mutt conſiſt of Com- 
mon Men. $1] FEY! 


I am alſo bound to tell your Lordſhip, in my own 


defence: That from the beginning of the firſt Georgic 
to end of the laſt nueid; I found the difficulty of 
Tranſlation growing on me in every ſucceeding Book. 
For /Yirgil, above all Poets, had a Stock, which I may 


call almoſt inexhauſtible, of figurative, elegant, and 


ſounding Words. I who inherit but a ſmall portion 


of his Genius, and write in a Language ſo much infe- 
riour to the Latin, have found it very painful to vary 


{ Phraſes, when the fame Senſe returns upon me. Even 


he himſelf, whether out of neceflity or choice, has of- 
ten expreſs'd the ſame thing in the ſame words; and 
often repeated two or three whole Verſes, which he 
had us'd before. Words are not ſo eaſily Coyn'd as 
Money : And yet we ſee that the Credit not only of 
Banks, but of Exchequers, cracks, when little comes 
in, and much goes our. Virgil call'd upon me in every 
Line, for ſome new Word: And J paid fo long, that 
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I was almoſt Bankrupt. So that the latter end muſt 
needs be more /burdenſom than the beginning or the 


middle. And conſequently the twelfth Æneid coſt me 


double the time of the firſt and ſecond. What had 
become of me, if Virgil had tax'd me with another 
Book ? I had certainly been reduc'd to pay the Publick 
in Hammer'd Money for want of Mill'd; that is in 
the ſame old Words which I had us'd before: And 
the Receivers muſt have been forc'd to have taken any 
thing, where there was ſo little to be had. 

Beſides this difficulty (with which I have ſtruggled, 
and made a ſhift to pals it over) there is one remaining, 
which is inſuperable to all Tranſlators. We are bound 
to our Author's Senſe, though with the latitudes alrea- 
dy mention'd, (for I think it not fo ſacred, as that one 
Iota rauſt not be added or diminiſh'd, on pain of an Ana- 
thema.) But Slaves we are; and labour on another 
Man's Plantation; we dreſs the Vine-yard, but the 
Wine is the Owners: If the Soil be ſomerimes Barren, 
then we are ſure of being ſcourg'd: If it be fruitful, 
and our Care ſucceeds, we are not thank'd ; for the 

roud Reader will only ſay, the poor Drudge has done 
his Duty. But this is nothing to what follows; for 
being oblig'd to make his Senſe intelligible, we are 
forc'd to untune our own Verſes, that we may give 
his meaning to the Reader. He who Invents, is Ma- 
ſter of his Thoughts and Words: He can turn and 
vary them as he pleaſes, till he renders them harmoni- 
ous. But the wretched Tranſlator has no ſuch Privi- 
ledge: For being ty'd to the Thoughts, he muſt make 
what Muſick he can in the Expreſſion. And for this 
Reaſon it cannot always be ſo ſweet as that of the O- 
Figinal. There is a Beauty of Sound, as Segrais has ob- 
ſerv'd, in ſome Latin Words, which is wholly loſt in 
any Modern Language. He inſtances in that Mollis 
Amaracus, on which Venus lays Cupid in the Firſt _ 
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IF I ſhould tranſlate it Sweet-Marjoram, as the word 
ſgnifiesz the Reader would think 1 had miſtaken /;r- 
gil: For thoſe Village-words, as I may call them, 
give us a mean Idea of the thing; but the Sound of 
the Latin is ſo much more pleaſing, by the juſt mix- 
ture of the Vowels with the Conſonants, that it raiſes 
our Fancies, to conceive ſomewhat more Noble than 
a common Herb; and to ſpread Roſes under him, and 
ſtrew Lillies over him; a Bed not unworthy the 
Grandſon of the Goddeſs. 

If I cannot Copy his Harmonious Numbers, how 


| ſhall I Imitate his noble Flights; where his Thoughts 


and Words are equally ſublime? 


Quem quiſquis ſtudet æmulari, 

— Ceratis ope Dedaled 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


What Modern Language, or what Poet can expreſs 


| the Majeſtick Beauty of this one Verſe amongſt a thou- 
| fand others! 


Aude Hoſpes contemnere opes, & te guogue dignum 
Finge Deo.—— —— 


For my part, I am loſt in the admiration of it: I con- 


temn the World, when Ithink on it, and my (elf when 
I Tranſlate it. 
Lay by Virgil, I beſeech your Lordihip, and all my 


| better ſort of Judges, when you take up my Verſion, 


and it will appear a paſſable Beauty when the Original 

Muſe is abſent : But like Spencer's falſe Florimel made 

of Snow, it melts and vaniſhes when the true one comes 

in fight. I will not excuſe bur juſtify my ſelf for one 

pretended Crime, with which I am liable ro be charg'd 
Vol. II. X 
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by falſe Criticks, not only in this Tranſlation, but in 
many of my Original Poems; that I Latinize too much. 
Tis true, that when I find an Engliſo Word ſignifi- 
cant and ſounding, I neither borrow from the Latin or 
any other Language: But when I want at home, I 
muſt ſeek abroad. 

If ſounding Words are not of our growth and Ma- 
nufacture, who ſhall hinder me to Import them from 
a Foreign Country? I carry not out the Treaſure of 
the Nation, which is never to return: but what I 
bring from Italy, I ſpend in England: Here it remains, 
and here it circulates; for if the Coyn be good, it will 
paſs from one hand to another. I Trade both with the 
Living and the Dead, for the Enrichment of our Na- 
tive I.anguage. We have enough in England to ſup- 
ply our neceſſity z but if we will have things of Mag- 
nificence and Splendour, we mult get them by Com- 
merce. Poetry requires Ornament, and that is not to 
be had from our Old Teuton Monoſyllables; therefore 
if | find any Elegant Word in a Claſſick Author, I 
propoſe it to be Naturaliz'd, by uſing it my ſelf: and 
if the Publick approves of it, the Bill paſſes, But eve- 
ry Man cannot diſtinguiſh bet wixt Pedantry and Poe- 
try: Every Man therefore is not fit to Innovate. Up- 
on the whole matter, a Poet muſt firſt be certain that 
the Word he wou'd Introduce is Beautiful in the La- 
tin; and is to conſider, in the next place, whether it 
will agree with the Engliſh Idiom: After this, he ought 
to take the Opinion of Judicious Friends, ſuch as are 
Learned in both Languages: And laſtly, ſince no Man 
is infallible, let him uſe this Licenſe very ſparingly 
for if too many Foreign Words are pour'd in upon us, 
it looks as if they were deſign'd not to aſſiſt the Na- 
tives, but to conquer them. | 

I am now drawing towards a Concluſion, and ſuſ- 
pect your Lordſhip is very glad of it. But permit me 


and a 
{latio! 
the t 
true, 

migh! 
father 


| Permiſſion. 


with the Original. 
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firſt, to own what Helps I have had in this Underta- 
king. The late Earl of Lauderdail, ſent me over his 
new Tranſlation of the A#xeis; which he had ended 
before I ingag'd in the fame Deſign. Neither did J 
then intend it: But ſome Propoſals being afterwards 
made me by my Bookſeller, I defir'd his Lordſhip's 
leave, that I might accept them, which he freely 
granted; and I have his Letter yet to ſhew, for that 
He reſolv'd to have Printed his Work; 
which he might have done two Years before I cou'd 
Publiſh mine: and had perform'd it, it Death had nor 

evented him. Bur having his Manuſcript in my 
hands, I conſulted it as often as I doubted of my Au- 
thor's Senſe. For no Man underſtood Virgil better 
than that Learned Noble Man. His Friends, I hear, 


| have yet another, and more Correct Copy of that Tran- 


{lation by them, which had they pleas'd to have given 
the Publick, the Judges muſt have been convinc'd, 
that 1 have not flatter d him. Beſides this help, which 
was not inconfiderable, Mr. Congreve has done me the 
Favour to review the Ænueis; and compare my Verſion 
I ſhall never be aſham'd to own, 
that this Excellent Young Man has ſhew'd me many 
Faulrs, which I have endeavour'd to Correct. Tis 
true, he might have caſily found more, and then my 
Tranſlation had been more Perfect. e 

Two other Worthy Friends of mine, who deſire to 
have their Names conceal'd, ſceing me ſtraitned in my 
time, took Pity on me, and gave me the Life of Virgil, 
the two Prefaces to the Paſtorals, and the Georgics, 
and all the Arguments in Proſe to the whole Tran- 
ſlation. Which perhaps, has caus'd a Report that 
the two Firſt Poems are not mine. If it had been 
true, that I had taken their Verſes for my own, 1 
might have glory'd in their Aid; and like Terence, have 
father'd the Opinion, Scipio and Lælius join'd 

A 
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with me. But the ſame Style being continu'd thro! the 
whole, and the ſame Laws of Verſification obſerv'd, 
are Proofs ſufficient, that this is one Man's Work: 
And your Lordſhip is too well acquainted with my 
manner, to doubt that any part of it is anothers. 

Thar your Lordſhip may ſee | was in earneſt, when 
I promis'd to haſten to an end, I will not give the 
Reaſons, why I Writ not always in the proper terms 
of Navigation, Land-Service, or in the Cant of an 
Profeſſion.. I will only ſay, that Virgil has avoided 
thoſe proprieties, becauſe he Writ not to Mariners, 
Souldiers, Aſtronomers, Gardners, Peaſants, &c. but to 
all in general, and in particular to Men and Ladies of 
the firſt Quality; who have been better Bred than to 
be too nicely knowing in the Terms. In ſuch caſes, 
tis enough for a Poet to write fo plainly, that he may 
be underſtood by his Readers: To avoid impropriety, 
and not affect to be thought Learn'd in all things. 

I have omirted the Four Preliminary Lines of the 
Firſt ÆAueid; becauſe I think them inferiour to any 
Four others, in the whole Poem; and conſequently, 
believe they are not Virgil's. There is too great a gap 
betwixt the Adjective vicina in the ſecond Line, and 
the Subſtantive Arva in the latter end of the third, 
which keeps his meaning in obſcurity too long: and is 
contrary to the clearneſs of his Style. 


Ut quamvis avidis 
is too ambitious an Ornament to be his, and 
Gratum opus Arricilis, 
are all words unneceſſary, and independent of what he 


had ſaid before. 
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Horrentia Martis Arma, 


is worſe than any of the reſt. Horrentia is ſuch a flat 
| Epithete, as Zh wou'd have given us in his Verſes, 
2 Tis a meer filler, to {top a vacancy in the Hexameter, 
and connect the Preface to the Work of Virgil. Our 
Author ſeems to ſound a Charge, and begins like the 
| clangour of a Trumpet; 


Arma, virumque cano; Troe qui primus ab oris. 


Scarce a word without an R, and the Vowels for 


the greater part ſonorous. The Prefacer began with 
| Ule ego, which he was conſtrain'd to patch up in the 
fourth Lin: with At nunc, ro make the Senſe cohere. 
And if both thoſe words are not notorious Botches, I 
am much deceiv'd, though the French Tranſlator thinks 
| otherwiſe For my own part, I am rather of the O- 


pinion, that they were added by Tucca and Varius, than 


| Retrench'd. | 
I I know it may be anſwer'd by ſuch as think Virgil 


the Author of the four Lines; that he aſſerts his Title 
to the Æneis, in the beginning of this Work, as he 
did to the two former, 1n the laſt Lines of the fourth 
Georgic. I will not reply otherwiſe to this, than by 
defiring them to compare theſe four Lines with the 
four others; which we know are his, becauſe no Poet 
but he alone could write them. If they cannot diſtin- 
guiſh Creeping from Flying, let them lay down Virgil, 
and take up Ovid de Ponto in his ſtead. My Maſter 
needed not the aſſiſtance of that Preliminary Poet to 
prove his Claim. His own Majeſtick Meen diſcovers 
him to be the King, amidſt a Thouſand Courtiers. It 
was a ſuperfluous Office, and therefore I wou'd not ſet 
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thoſe Verſes in the Front of Virgil; but have rejected 
them to my own Preface. 


IJ, who before, with Shepherds in the Groves, 

Sung to my Oaten Pipe, their Rural Loves, 

And iſſuing thence, compell'd the Neighb'ring Field 
A plenteous Crop of riſing Corn to yield, 

Manur'd the Glebe, and flock'd the fruitful Plain, 
(4 Poem grateful to the greedy Swain,) &c. 


If there be not a tolerable Line in all theſe fix, the 
Prefacer gave me no occaſion to write better. This is 
a juſt Apology in this place. But I have done great 
wrong to Virgil in the whole "Tranſlation: Want 
of Time, the Inferiority of our Language, the incon- 
venience of Rhyme, and all the other Excuſes I have 
made, may alleviate my Fault, but cannot juſtify the 
boldneſs of my Undertaking. What avails it me to 
acknowledge freely, that I have not been able to do 
him right in any Line? For even my own Confeſſion 
makes againſt me; and it will always be return'd upon 
me, Why then did you attempt it? To which no o- 
ther Anſwer can be made, than that I have done him 
leſs Injury than any of his former Libellers. 

What they call'd his Picture, had been drawn at 
length, ſo many times, by the Daubers of almoſt all 
Nations, and {till fo unlike him, that I ſnatch'd up the 
Pencil with diſdain: being farisfy'd before-hand, that I 
cou'd make ſome ſmall reſemblance of him, though 1 
muſt be content with a worſe likeneſs. A Sixth Pa- 
ſtoral, a Phamaceutria, a ſingle Orpheus, and ſome o- 
ther Features, have been exactly taken: But thoſe Ho- 
liday- Authors writ for Pleaſure; and only ſhew'd us 
what they cou'd have done, if they wou'd have taken 


* 


pains, to perform the whole. 
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Be pleas'd, My Lord, to accept with your wonted 

oodneſs, this unworthy Preſent which I make you. 
There taken off one trouble from you, of defending it, 
by acknowledging its Imperfections: And tho' ſome 
part of them are cover'd in the Verſe; (as Ericthonius 
rode always in a Chariot, to hide his lameneſs,) ſueh 
of them as cannot be conceal'd, you will pleaſe to con- 
nive at, though in the ſtrictneſs of your Judgment, 
you cannot Pardon. If Homer was allo w'd to nod ſome- 
times, in ſo long a Work, it will be no wonder if I 


often fall aſleep. You took my Aureng-zeb into your 


Protection, with all his faults: And I hope here can- 


not be ſo many, becauſe I Tranflate an Author, who 


ives me ſuch Examples of Correctneſs. What my 
an may be, I know not; but tis good for a Criminal 


to plead before a favourable Judge: If I had ſaid Par- 


tial, wou'd your Lordſhip have forgiven me? Or will 
you give me leave to acquaint the World, that I have 
many times been oblig'd to your Bounty ſince the Re- 
volution. Though I never was reduc'd to beg a Cha- 
rity, nor ever had the Impudence to ask one, either of 
your Lordihip, or your Noble Kinſman the Earl of 
Dorſet, much leſs of any other; yet when I leaſt ex- 
pected it, you have both remember'd me. So inherent 
it is in your Family, not to forget an Old Servant. Ir 
looks rather like Ingratitude on my part, that where 
I have been ſo often gies, hs have appear'd ſo ſeldom 
to return my thanks; and where I was alſo ſo ſure of 
being well receiv'd. Somewhat of Lazineſs was in the 
caſe; and ſomewhat too of Modeſty : But nothing of 
Diſreſpect, or Unthankfulneſs. I will not ſay that your 
Lordſhip has encourag'd me to this Preſumprion, Jeſt 
if my Labours meet with no ſucceſs in Publick, I may 
expoſe your Judgment to be Cenſur'd. As for my own 
Enemies, I ſhall never think them worth an Anſwer ; 


and if your Lordſhip has any they will not dare to 
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Arraign you for want of Knowledge in this Art, till 
they can produce ſomewhat better of their own, than 
your Eſſay on Poetry. 'Twas on this Conſideration, 
that | have drawn out my Preface to ſo great a length. 
Had I not addreſs'd to a Poet, and a Critick of the firſt 
Magnitude, I had my ſelf been taxed for want of Judg- 
ment, and ſham'd my Patron for want of Underſtand- 
ing. But neither will you, my Lord, ſo ſoon be tir'd 
as any other, becauſe the Diſcourſe is on your Art: 
Neither will the Learned Reader think it tedious, be- 
cauſe it is ad Clerum. Ar eaſt, when he begins to be 
weary, the Church Doors are open. That I may pur- 
ſuc the Allegory with a ſhort Prayer, after a long Ser- 
mon: 

May you Live happily and long, for the Service of 
your Country, the Encouragement of good: Letters 
and the Ornament of Poetry ; which cannot be wiſh'd 
more carneſtly by any Man, than by 


Your Lordſhip”s 
Moſt Humble, moſt Obliged, 


and moſt Obedieut Servant, 


Joun DRYDEN, 
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VIRGIL'Ss ANEIS. 


. — — —_ 


The Firſt Book of the Aneis. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Trojans, after a Seven Years Voyage, ſet ſail for Fealy; 
. but are overtaken by a dreadful Storm, which Aolus 
raiſes at Juno's Requeſt. The Tempeſt ſinks one, and 
ſcatters the reſt; Neptune drives off the Winds, and 
calms the Sea. AEneas with his own Ship, and fix more, 
arrives ſafe at an Aﬀrican Port. Venus complains to 
Jupiter of her Son's Misfortunes. Jupiter comforts her, 
and ſends Mercury to procure him a kind Reteption a- 
mong the Carthaginians. Æneas going out to diſcover 
the Country, meets his Mother in the Shape of an Hun- 
treſs, who conveys him in a Cloud to Carthage; where 
he ſees his Friends whom he thought loft, and receives 
a kind Entertainment from the Queen. Dido by 4 
Device of Venus begins to have a Paſſion for him, and 
after ſome Diſcourſe with him, deſires the H. iftory of his 


ject of the Tuo following Books. 


= RMS, and the Man I ſing, who forc'd 
by Fate, 3 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting Hate; 
Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan Shoar : 
Long N both by Sca and Land he 
bore | . 2 
And in the doubtful War, before he won 1 
— Tbe Latias Realm, and built the deſtin'd Town- 


Adventures ſince the Siege of Troy, which is the 8a 8 


. An. I. 
His baniſh'd Gods reftor'd to Rites Divine, 
And ſetl'd ſure Succeſſion in his Line: 
From whence the Race of Alban Fathers come, 
And the long Glories of Majeſtick Rome. 10 
O Muſe! the Cauſes and the Crimes relate, 

What Goddeſs was provok'd, and whence her hate: 
For what Offence the Queen of Heay'n began 
To perſecute ſo brave, fo juſt a Man! 
Involv'd his anxious Life in endleſs Cares, 15 
Expos'd to Wants, and hurry'd into Wars! 
Can Heav'nly Minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow; 
Or exerciſe their Spight in Human Woe ? 
Againſt the Tiber's Mouth, but far away, 
An ancient Town was ſeated on the Sea: 
A Hrian Colony; the People made 

Stout for the War, and ſtudious of their Trade, 
Carthage the Name, belov'd by Juno more 
Than her own Argos, or the Samian Shoar. 

Here ſtood her Chariot, here, if Heav'n were kind, 25 
The Seat of awful Empire ſhe deſign'd. 

Yet ſhe had heard an ancient Rumour fly, 

(Long cited by the People of the Sky; 

That times to come ſhou'd ſee the Trojan Race 

Her Carthage ruin, and her Tow'rs deface : 10 
Nor thus confin'd, the Yoke of Sov'raign Sway, 
Should on the Necks of all the Nations lay. 

She ponder'd this, and fear'd it was in Fate; 5 

375 


Nor tou'd forget the War ſhe wag' d of late, 
For conqu' ring Greece agaitiſt the Trojan State. 
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Beſides long Cauſes working in her Mind, 
And ſecret Seeds of Envy lay behind. 
Deep graven in her Heart, the Doom remain'd 
Of partial Paris, and her Form diſdain'd: 
The Grace beſtow'd on raviſh'd Ganimeld, 49 
Electra's Glories, and her injur'd Bed. 
Each was a Cauſe alone, and all combin'd 
To kindle Vengeance in her haughty Mind. 
For this, far diſtant from the Latian Coaſt, 
She drove the Remnants of the Trojan Hoaſt : 47 
And ſev'n long Years th' unhappy wand'ring Train, 
Were toſs'd by Storms, and ſcatter'd through the Main. 
Such Time, ſuch Toil requir'd the Roman Name, 
Such length of Labour for ſo vaſt a Frame. 
Now ſcarce the Trojan Fleet with Sails and Oars, 50 
Had left behind the fair Sicilian Shoars : 
Ent'ring with chearful Shouts the wat'ry Reign, 
And ploughing frothy Furrows in the Main: 
When lab'ring till, with endleſs diſcontent, 
The Queen of Heav'n did thus her Fury vent. xe 
Then am I vanquiſh'd, muſt I yield, ſaid ſhe, 
And muſt the Trojans reign in Italy? 
So Fate will have it, and Fove adds his Force 
Nor can my Pow'r divert their happy Courſe. 
Cou'd angry Pallas, with revengeful Spleen, 60 
The Grecian Navy burn, and drown the Men? 
She for the Fault of one offending Foe, 
The Bolts of Fove himſelf preſum'd c throw : 
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With Whirlwinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the Ship, 

And bare expos'd the Boſom of the deep: 65 

Then, as an Eagle gripes the trembling Game, 

The Wretch yet hiſſing with her Father's Flame, 

She ſtrongly ſeiz'd, and with a burning Wound, 

Trans fix'd and naked, on a Rock ſhe bound. 

Bur I, who walk in awful State above, 50 

The Majeſty of Heav'n, the Siſter-wife of Jove; 

For length of Vears, my fruitleſs Force employ 

Againſt the thin remains of ruin'd Troy. 

What Nations now to Juno's Pow'r will pray, 

Or Off 'rings on my flighted Altars lay? 75 
Thus rag'd the Goddeſs, and with Fury fraught, 

The reſtleſs Regions of the Storms ſhe ſought. 

Where in a ſpacious Cave of living Stone, 

The Tyrant Aolus from his Airy Throne, 

With Pow'r Imperial curbs the ſtrugling Winds, 80 

And founding Tempeſts in dark Priſons binds. 

This Way, and that, th' impatient Captives tend, 

And preſſing for Releaſe, the Mountains rend; 

High in his Hall, th' undaunted Monarch ſtands, 

And ſhakes his Scepter, and their Rage commands: 8 

Which did he not, their unreſiſted Sway 

Wou'd ſweep the World before them in their Way : 

Earth, Air, and Seas through empty Space wou'd row], 

And Heav'n would fly before the driving Soul. 

In fear of this, the Father of the Gods 1 90 % 

Confin'd their Fury to thoſe dark Abodes, loads: ; 

And lock'd 'em ſafe within, oppreſs'd with Mountain 
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Impos'd a King, with arbitrary Sway, 
To looſe their Fetters, or their Force allay. 


To whom the ſuppliant Queen her Pray'rs addreſt, 95 


And thus the tenour of her Suit expreſs'd. 

O AKolus! for ro thee the King of Heay'n 
The Pow'r of Tempeſts, and of Winds has giv'n: 
Thy Force alone their Fury can reſtrain, 
And ſmooth the Waves, or ſwell the troubl'd Main. 
A race of wand'ring Slaves, abhorr'd by me, 101 
With profp'rous Paſſage cut the Thu/can Sea: 
To fruitful Italy their Courſe they ſteer, 
And for their vanquiſh'd Gods deſign newTemples there 
Raiſe all thy Winds, with Night involve the Skies 
Sink, or diſperſe my fatal Enemies. 106 
Twice ſev'n, the charming Daughters of the Main, 
Around my Perſon wait, and bear my Train: 
Succeed my Wiſh, and ſecond my Deſign, 
The faireſt, Deiopeia, ſhall be thine 110 5 
And make thee Father of a happy Line. 

To this the God Tis yours, O Queen! to will 
The Work, which Duty binds me to fulfil. 
Theſe airy Kingdoms, and this wide Command, 
Are all the Preſents of your bounteous Hand: y 
Yours is my Sov'raigns Grace, and, as your Gueſt, 
I fit with Gods at their Cceleſtial Feaſt. 
Raiſe Tempeſts at your Pleaſure, or ſubdue 
Diſpoſe of Empire, which I hold from you. 
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He ſaid, and hurl'd againſt the Mountain fide, 120 
His quiv'ring Spear, and all, the God apply'd. 

The raging Winds ruſh, through the hollow Wound, 
And dance aloft in Air, and skim along the Ground: 
Then ſettling on the Sea, the Surges ſweep 

Raiſe liquid Moungains, and diſcloſe the deep. 125 
South, Eaſt, and Weſt, with mix'd Confuſion roar, 
And rowl the foaming Billows to the Shoar. 

The Cables crack, the Sailors fearful Cries 

Aſcend; and ſable Night involves the Skies; 
And Heav'n it ſelf is raviſh*d from their Eyes. 130 
Loud Peals of Thunder from the Poles enſue, 

Then flaſhing Fires the tranſient Light renew; 
The Face of things a frightful Image bears, 

And preſent Death in various Forms appears. 
Struck with unuſual Fright, the Trojan Chief, 135 
With lifted Hands and Eyes, invokes Relief. 

And thrice, and four times happy thoſe, he cry'd, 
That under lian Walls before their Parents dy'd. 
Tydides, braveſt of the Grecian Train, | 

Why cou'd not I by that ſtrong Arm be ſlain, 8 
And lie by noble Hector on the Plain, 

Or great Sarpedon, in thoſe bloody Fields, 

Where Simais rowls the Bodies, and the Shields 

Of Heroes, whoſe diſmember'd Hands yet bear 
The Dart aloft, and clench the pointed Spear? 145 
Thus while the Pious Prince his Fate bewails, 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying Sails, 
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And rent the Sheets: The raging Billows riſe, 
And mount the toſſing Veſſel to the Skies: 


Nor can the ſhiv'ring Oars ſuſtain the Blow; 180 


The Galley gives her ſide, and turns her Prow: 
While thoſe aſtern deſcending down the Steep, 
Thro' gaping Waves behold the boiling deep. 

Three Ships were hurry'd by the Southern Blaſt, 

And on the ſecret Shelves with Fury caſt. 175 
Thoſe hidden Rocks, th' Auſonian Sailors knew, 

They call'd them Altars, when they roſe in view, 
And ſhow'd their ſpacious Backs above the Flood. 
Three more, fierce Eurus in his angry Mood, 

Daſh'd on the Shallows of the moving Sand, 169 
And in mid Ocean left them moor'd a- land. 

Orontes Barque that bore the Dian Crew, 

(A horrid Sight) ev'n in the Hero's view, 

From Stem to Stern, by Waves was overborn : 

The trembling Pilot, from his Rudder torn, 165 
Was headlong hurl'd; thrice round, the Ship was toſt, 
Then bulg'd at once, and in the deep was loſt. 

And here and there above the Waves were ſeen 

Arms, Pictures, precious Goods, and floating Men. 
The ſtouteſt Veſſel to the Storm gave way, 170 
And ſuck'd through looſen'd Planks the ruſhing Sea. 
Dioueus was her Chief: Alethes old, 


Acbates faithful, Alas young and bold 


Endur'd not leſs: their Ships, with gaping Scams, 
Admit the Deluge of the briny Streams, \.. 17} 
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Mean time Imperial Neptune heard the Sound 

Of raging Billows breaking on the Ground: 

Diſpleas'd, and fearing for his Wat'ry Reign, 

He rear'd his awful Head above the Main : 

Serenc in Majeſty, then rowl'd his Eyes 180 

Around the Space of Earth, and Seas, and Skies. 

He ſaw the Trojan Fleet diſpers'd, diſtreſs'd 

By ſtormy Winds and wintry Heav'n oppreſs'd. 

Full well the God his Siſter's envy knew, 

And what her Aims, and what her Arts purſue: 185 

He ſummon'd Eurus and the Weſtern Blaſt, 

And firſt an angry glance on both he caſt: 

Then thus rebuk'd; Audacious Winds! from whence 

This bold Attempt, this Rebel Inſolence? 

Is it for you to ravage Seas and Land, 190 

Unauthoriz'd by my ſupream Command? 

To raiſe ſuch Mountains on the troubl'd Main? 

Whom I. -But firſt tis fit, the Billows to reſtrain, 5 

And then you ſhall be taught obedience to my Reign. 

Hence, to your Lord my Royal Mandate bear, 195 

The Realms of Ocean and the Fields of Air 

Are mine, not his; by fatal Lot to me 8 

The liquid Empire fell, and Trident of the Sea. 

His Pow'r to hollow Caverns is confin'd, 

There let him reign, the Jailor of the Wind: 200 

With hoarſe Commands his breathing Subjects call, 

And boaſt and bluſter in his empty Hall. 
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He ſpoke: And while he ſpoke, he ſmooth'd the Sea, 

Diſpell'd the Darkneſs, and re{tor'd the Day: 

Cymothoe, Triton, and the Sea-green Train 205 

Of beauteous Nymphs, the Daughters of the Main, 

Clear from the Rocks the Veſſels with their hands; 

The God himſelf with ready Trident ſtands, 5 

And opes the Deep, and ſpreads the moving Sands; 

Then heaves them off the ſholes: where-c'cr he guides ? 

His finny Courſers, and in Triumph rides, 211 C 

The Waves unruffle, and the Sea ſubſides. 

As when in Tumults riſe th' ignoble Crowd, 

Mad are their Motions, and their Tongues are loud; 

And Stones and Brands in ratling Vollies fly, 215 

And all the Ruſtick Arms that Fury can ſupply: 

If then ſome Grave and Pious Man appear, 

They huſh their Noiſe, and lend a liſt'ning Ear; 

He ſooths with ſober Words their angry Mood, 

And quenches their innate Deſire of Blood: 220 

So when the Father of the Flood appears, 

And o'er the Seas his Sov'raign Trident rears, 

Their Fury falls: He skims the liquid Plains, 

High on his Chariot, and with looſen'd Reins, 

Majeſtick moves along, and awful Peace maintains, 

The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd Oars, 225 

To neareſt Land, and make the Dybian Shoars. 
Within a long Receſs there lies a Bay, 

An Iſland ſhades it from the rowling Sea, 
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And forms a Port ſecure for Ships to ride, 230 
Broke by the jutting Land on either fide: 8 
In double Streams the briny Waters glide. 

Bet wixt two rows of Rocks, a Sylvan Scene 


Appears above, and Groves for ever green: 


A Grott is form'd beneath, with Moſſy Seats, 235 
To reſt the Nereids, and exclude the Hears. 

Down. thro” the Cranies of the living Walls 

The Cryſtal: Streams deſcend in murm'ring Falls. 

No Haullſers need to bind the Veſſels here, 

Nor bearded: Anchors, for no Storms they fear. 240 
Sev'n Ships within this happy Harbour meet, 

The thin Remainders of the ſcatter'd Fleet. 

The Troyans, worn with Toils, and ſpent with Woes, 
Leap on the welcome Land, and ſeek their wiſh'd Repoſe. 
Firſt, good Acbates, with repeated Stroaks 245 
Of claſhing Flints, their hidden Fire provokes; 

Short Flame ſucceeds, a Bed of wither'd Leaves 

The dying Sparkles in their Fall receives: 

Caught into Life, in fiery Fumes they riſe, 

And, fed with ſtronger Food, invade the Skies. 250 
The Trojans, dropping wet, or ſtand around 

The chearful blaze, or lye along the Ground: 

Some dry their Corn infected with the Brine, 

Then grind with Marbles, and prepare to dine. 
Aneas climbs the Mountain's airy Brow, 255 
And takes a Proſpect of the Seas below: 
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If Capys thence, or Autheus he cou'd ſpy⸗; 
Or ſee the Streamers of Caicus fly. 

No Veflels were in view: But, on the Plain, 

Three beamy Stags command a Lordly Frain 260 
Of branching Heads; the more ignoble Throng 
Atrend their ſtately Steps, and flowly graze along. 

He ſtood; and while ſecure they fed below, 

He took the Quiver, and the truſty Bow 

Achates us'd to bear; the Leaders firſt 265 
He laid along, and then the Vulgar pierc'd: | 
Nor ceas'd his Arrows, till the ſhady Plain 

Sev'n mighty Bodies, with their Blood diſtain. 

For the ſev'n Ships he made an equal Share, 

And to the Port return'd, Triumphant from the War. 
The Jarrs of gen'rous Wine, (Aceſtes Gift, 271 
When his Trinacrian Shoars the Navy left) 

He ſer abroach, and for the Feaſt prepar'd ; 

In equal Portions, with the Ven'ſon ſhar'd. 

Thus while he dealt it round, the pious'Chief, 277 
With chearful Words, allay'd the common Grief. 
Endure, and conquer; Jove will ſoon diſpoſe 

To future good, our paſt and preſent Woes. 

With me, the Rocks of Schila you have try'd; 

Th' inhuman Cyclops, and his Den defy'd. 28 
Wha greater Ills hereafter' can you bear? 
Reſume your Courage, and diſmiſs your Care. 

An Hout will come, with Pleaſure to relate, 

Your Sorro\vs-paſt,: as Benefits of Fate. 
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Through various Hazards, and Events we move 285 

To Latium, and the Realms foredoom'd by Jove. 

Call'd to the Seat, (the Promiſe of the Skies,) 

W here Trojan Kingdoms once again may riſe. 

Endure the Hardſhips of your preſent State, 

Live, and reſerve your ſelyes for better Fate. 290 
Theſe Words he ſpoke; but ſpoke not from his Heart; 

His outward Smiles conceal'd his inward Smart. 

The jolly Crew, unmindful of the paſt, 

The Quarry ſhare, their plenteous Dinner haſte: 294 

Some ſtrip the Skin, ſome portion out the Spoil: 

The Limbs yer trembling, in the Cauldrons boy] : 8 

Some on the Fire! the reeking Entrails broil. 

Stretch'd on the graſſy Turf, at caſe they dine; 

Reſtore their Strength with Meat, and chear their 

Souls with Wine. 

Their Hunger thus appeas'd, their Care attends 3o0 

The doubtful Fortune of their abſent Friends: 

Alternate Hopes and Fears their Minds poſſeſs, 

Whether to deem 'em dead, or in Diſtreſs. 

Above the reſt, Aineas mourns the Fate 

Of brave Orontes, and th* uncertain State 305 

Of Gyas, Lycus, and of Amycus : 

'The Day, but not their Sorrows, ended thus. 

When, from aloft, Almighty Jove ſurveys _ 

Earth, Air, and Shoars, and navigable Seas, 

At length on Jian Realms he fix'd his E 

W hom, pond'ring thus on Human Miſeries, 
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When Venus ſaw, ſhe with a lowly Look, | 

Not free from Tears, her Heav'nly Sire beſpoke. 
O King of Gods and Men, whoſe awful Hand, 

Diſperſes Thunder on the Seas and Land; 315 

Diſpoſing all with abſolute Command: 

How cou'd my Pious Son thy Pow'r incenſe, 

Or what, alas! is vaniſh'd 70's Offence ? 

Our hope of Italy not only loſt, 

On various Seas, by various Tempeſts toſt, 320 

But ſhut from ev'ry Shoar, and barr'd from ev'ry Coaſt. 

You promis'd once, a Progeny Divine, 

Of Romans, riſing from the Trojan Line, 

In afrer-times ſhou'd hold the World in awe, 

And to the Land and Ocean give the Law. 327 

How is your Doom revers'd, which eas'd my Care? 

When Troy was ruin'd in that cruel War? 

Then Fatcs to Fates I cou'd oppoſe; but now, 

When Fortune'ſtill purſues her former Blow, 


What can I hope? What worſe can ſtill ſucceed? 330 


What end of Labours has your Will decreed ? 
Antenor, from the midſt of Grecian Hoſts, 

Could paſs ſecure, and pierce th' Ihyrian Coaſts: 
Where rowling down the Steep, Timavus raves, 

And thro' nine Channels diſembogues his Waves. 335 
At. length he founded Padua's happy Seat, 

And gave his Trojans a ſecure Retreat: 

There fix'd their Arms, and there renew'd their Name, 
And there in Quiet rules, and crown'd with Fame, 
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Hut we, deſcended from your ſacred Line, 340 
FEntitled to your Heav'n, and Rites Divine, 
Are baniſh'd Earth, and, for the Wrath of one, 
| Remov'd from Latium, and the promis'd Throne. 
| | Are theſe our Scepters? Theſe our due Rewards ? 
| And is it thus that ove his plighted Faith Regards? 
To whom, the Father of th' immortal Race, 346 
Smiling with that ſerene indulgent Face, 
With which he drives the Clouds, and clears the Skies: 
| Firſt gave a holy Kiſs; then thus replies. 
4 Daughter, diſmiſs thy Fears: To thy deſire 350 
Ibe Fates of thine are fix'd, and ſtand entire. 
Thou ſhalt behold thy wifth'd Lavinian Walls, 
And, ripe for Heav'n, when Fate Aneas calls, 
Then ſhalt thou bear him up, fublime, to me 
No Councils have revers'd my firm Decree. 377 
And leſt new Fears diſturb thy happy State, 
Know, I have fearch'd the Myſtick Rolls of Fate: 
Thy Son (noris th appointed Seaſon far) 
In Italy ſhall wage ſucceſsful War : 
Shall tame fierce Nations in the bloody Field, 369 
And Sov'raign Laws impoſe, and Cities build. 
Till, after ey'ry Foe ſubdu'd, the Sun 
Thrice through the Signs his Annual Race ſhall run: 
This is his time prefix d. Aſcanius then, 
Now called Julus, ſhall begin his Reign. 365 
He thirty rowling Years the Crown ſhall wear: | 
Then from Lavinium ſhall the Seat transfer: 
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And, with hard Labour, Alba-longa build; 
The Throne with his Succeſſion ſhall be fill'd, 
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Three hundred Circuits more: then ſhall be ſeen, 370 * 
[lia the fair, a Prieſteſs and a Queen. [#8 
Who full of Mars, in time, with kindly Throws, 7 
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Shall at a Birth two goodly Boys diſcloſe. 

The Royal Babes a tawny Wolf ſhall drain, 

Then Romulus his Grandſire's Throne ſhall gain, 375 
Of Martial Tow'rs the Founder ſhall become, 

The People Romans call, the City Rome. 

To them, no Bounds of Empire I aſſign; 

Nor term of Years to their immortal Line. 
Ev'n haughty Juno, who, with endleſs Broils, 380 
Earth, Seas, and Heav'n, and Fove himſelf turmoils 
At length atton'd, her friendly Pow'r ſhall joyn, 
To cheriſh and advance the Trojan Line. 

The ſubject World ſhall Rome's Dominion own, 4 
And, proſtrate, ſhall adore the Nation of the Gown. 
An Age is ripening in revolving Fate, - 386 
When Troy ſhall overturn the Grecian State: | 
And ſweet Revenge her conqu'ring Sons ſhall call, 
To cruſh the People that conſpir'd her Fall. 

Then Cæſar from the Julian Stock ſhall riſe, * 390 
Whoſe Empire Occan, and whoſe Fame the Skies 
Alone ſhall bound. Whom, fraught with Eaſtern Spoils, 
Our Heav'n, the juſt Reward of Human Toyls, $ 
Securely ſhall repay with Rites Divine | 
And Incenſe ſhall alcend before his ſacred Shrine. 395 
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Then dire Debate, and impious War ſhall ceaſe, 
And the ſtern Age be ſoftned into Peace: 
Fhen baniſh'd Faith ſhall once again return, 
And Veſtal Fires in hallow'd Temples burn, 
And Remus with Quirinus ſhall ſuſtain, 490 
The righteous Laws, and Fraud and Force reſtrain. 
Janus himſelf before his Fane ſhall wait, 
And keep the dreadful iſſues of his Gate, 
With Bolts and Iron Bars: within remains 
Impriſon'd Fury, bound in brazen Chains: 405 
High on a Trophie rais'd, of uſeleſs Arms, 
He fits, and threats the World with vain Alarms. 

- He faid, and ſent Cyllenins with Command 
To free the Ports, and ope the Punique Land 
To Trejan Gueſts ; leſt ignorant of Fate, 419 
The Queen might force chem from her Town and State. 
Down from the Steep of Heav'n Cyllenius flies, 
And cleaves with all his Wings the yielding Skies. 
Soon on the Jybian Shoar deſcends the God; 
Performs his Meſſage, and diſplays his Rod: 415 
The ſurly Murmurs of the People ceaſe, | 
And, as the Fatcs requir'd, they give the Peace. 


The Queen her ſelf fuſpends the rigid Laws, 


The Tryans pitics, and protects their Cauſe. 

Mean time, in Shades of Night /Eneas lies; 429 
Care ſciz' d his Soul, and Sleep forſook his Eyes. 

But when the Sun reſtor'd the chearful Day, 

He roſe, the Coaſt and Country to ſurvey, 
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Anxious and eager to diſcover more: * 

It look'd a wild uncultivated Shoar: 425 
But whether Human Kind, or Beaſts alone 


Poſſeſs'd the new-found Region, was unknown. 

Beneath a ledge of Rocks his Fleet he hides; 

Tall Trees ſurround the Mountains ſhady fides : 429 

The bending Brow above, a fafe Retreat provides. 

Arm'd with two pointed Darts, he leaves his Friends, 

And true Achates on his ſteps attends. 

Loe, in the deep Receſſes of the Wood, 

Before his Eyes his Goddeſs Mother ſtood : 

A Huntreſs in her Habit and her Meen; 435 | 

Her dreſs a Maid, her Air confeſs'd a Queen. : 

Bare were her Knees, and knots her Garments bind; 

Looſe was her Hair, and wanton'd in the Wind; | 

Her Hand ſuſtain'd a Bow, her Quiver hung behind. 5. 

She ſeem'd a Virgin of the Spartan Blood: 440 

With ſuch Array Harpalice beſtrode 

Her Thracian Cele and outſtrip'd the rapid at 

Ho! Strangers! have you lately ſeen, ſhe ſaid, 

One of my Siſters, like my ſelf array'd 

Who croſt the Lawn, or in the Foreſt ſtray'd? 45 $ 

A Painted Quiver at her Back ſhe bore p 
8 


Vary'd with Spots, a Lizx's Hide ſhe wore: 
And at full Cry purſu'd the tusky Boar? 

Thus Venus Thus her Son reply'd agen; | 
None of your Siſters have we heard or ſeen, 450 
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O Virgin! or what other Name you bear 
Above that ſtyle; O more than mortal fair! 
Your Voice and Meen Cœleſtial Birth betray ! 
Tf, as you ſeem, the Siſter of the Day; 
Or one at leaſt of Chaſt Diaza's Train, 4577 
Let not an humble Suppliant ſue in vain: 
But tell a Stranger, long in Tempeſts toſt, 
What Earth we tread, and who commands the Coaſt ? 
Then on your Name ſhall wretched Morrtals call; 
And offer d Victims at your Altars fall. 460 
J dare nor, ſhe reply'd, aſſume the Name 
Of Goddeſs, or Cœleſtial Honours claim: 
For Brian Virgins Bows and Quivers bear, 
And Purple Buskins o'er their Ankles wear. 
Know, gentle Youth, in Lybian Lands you are : 465 
A People rude in Peace, and rough in War. 
The riſing City, which from far you ſee, 
Is Carthage; and a Brian Colony. 8 
Phenician Dido rules the growing State, 
Who fled from Tyre, to ſhun her Brother's hate: 508 
Great were her wrongs, her Story full of Fate; 
Which I will ſum in ſhort. Sicheus known 
For wealth, and Brother to the Punic Throne, 
poſſeſs'd fair Dido's Bed: And either heart 
At once was wounded with an equal Dart. 475 
Her Father gave her, yet a ſpotleſs Maid; 
Pigmalion then the Brian Scepter ſway'd: 
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One who contemn'd Divine and Humane Laws. 

Then Strife enſu'd, and curſed Gold the Cauſe. 

The Monarch, blinded with deſire of Wealth; 480 
With Steel inyades his Brother's life by ſtealth ; 
Before the ſacred Altar made him bleed, 

And long from her conceal'd the cruel deed: 
Some Tale, ſome new Pretence, he daily coin'd, 
To ſooth his Siſter, and delude her Mind. 487 
At length, in dead of Night, the Ghoſt appears 5 


Of her unhappy Lord: The Spectre ſtares, 
And with erected Eyes his bloody Boſom bares. 
The cruel Altars, and his Fate he tells, 
And the dire Secret of his Houſe reveals. 490 
Then warns the Widow, with her houſehold Gods, 
To ſeek a Refuge in remote abodes. 
Laſt, to ſupport her, in fo long a way, 
He ſhows her where his hidden Treaſure lay. 
Admoniſh'd thus, and ſeiz'd with mortal fright, 495 
The Queen provides Companions of her flight : 
They meet; and all combine to leave the State, 
Who hate the Tyrant, or who fear his hate. 
They ſeize a Fleet, which ready rigg'd they find: 
Nor is Pigmalion's Freaſure left behind. oo 
The Veſſels, heavy laden, put to Sea | 
5 With proſp'rous Winds; a Woman leads the way. 

| know not, if by ſtreſs of Weather driv'n, 

Or was their fatal Courſe diſpos'd by Heav'n; 
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At laſt they landed, where from far your Eyes po 
May view the Turrets of new Carthage riſe: 
There bought a ſpace of Ground, which Byz/a call'd 
From the Bulls hide, they firſt inclos'd, and wall'd. 
But whence are you, what Country claims your Birth? 
What ſeek you, Strangers, on our Lybian Earth? 1c 
To whom, with ſorrow ſtreaming from his Eyes, 

And deeply ſighing, thus her Son replies: 

Cou'd you with Patience hear, or I relate, 

O Nymph! the tedious Annals of our Fate! 

Thro' ſuch a train of Woes if I ſhou'd run, 515 
The day wou'd ſooner than the Tale be done! 

From ancient Troy, by Force expell'd we came, 

If you by chance have heard the Trojan Name: 

On various Scas by various Tempeſts toſt, 

At length we landed on your Lybiaz Coaſt. 720 
The Good Æncas am I caild, a Name, 

While Fortunc favour'd, not unknown to Fame: 

My houſhold Gods, Companions of my Woes, 
With pious Care I reſcu'd from our Foes. 

To fruitful /taly my Courſe was bent, | 127 
And from the King of Heav'n is my Deſcent. 

With twice ren Sail I croſt the Phrygian Sea 

Fate and my Mother Goddeſs, led my Way. 

Scarce ſev'n, the thin Remainder of my Fleet, 329 
From Storms preſerv'd, within your Harbour meet: 
My felt diftreis'd, an Exile, and unknown, | 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Alia thrown, ( 
In Dybian Deſarts wander thus alone. 0 
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His tender Parent could no longer bear; 
But, interpoſing, ſought to ſooth his Care. 7357 
Who cer you are, not unbelov'd by Heav'n, 
Since on our friendly Shoar your Ships are driv'n: 
Have Courage: To the Gods permit the reſt, 
And to the Queen expoſe your juſt Requeſt. 
Now take this earneſt of Succeſs, for more: 740 
Your ſcatter'd Fleet is join'd upon the Shoar ; 
The Winds are chang'd, your Friends from danger free, 
Or I renounce my Skill in Augury. 
Twelve Swans behold, in beauteous order more, 
And ſtoop with cloſing Pinions from above: #45 
Whom late the Bird of ove had driv'n along, 
And through the Clouds purſu'd the ſcatt'ring Throng: 
Now all united in a goodly Team, 
They skim the Ground, and ſeek the quiet Stream. 
As they, with Joy returning, clap their Wings, yo 
And ride the Circuit of the Skies in Rings: 
Not otherwiſe your Ships, and ev'ry Friend, 
Already hold the Port, or with ſwift Sails deſcend. 
No more Advice is needful, but purſue 
The Path before you, and the Town in view.] oy 
Thus having ſaid, ſhe turn'd, and made appear — 
Her Neck refulgent, and diſhevel'd Hair; 
29 Which flowing from her Shoulders, reach'd the Ground, 
And widely ſpread Ambroſial Scents around: 
In length of Train deſcends her ſweeping Gown, 560 
And by her graceful Walk, the Queen of Love is known. 
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The Prince purfu'd the parting Deity, | 
With Words like theſe: Ah! whither doſt thou fly? 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your Son 
In borrow'd Shapes, and his Embrace to ſhun: 565 
Never to blefs my Sight, but thus unknown; 
And fl to ſpeak in Accents not your own 
Againſt the Goddeſs theſe Complaints he made; 
But took the Parh, and her Commands obey'd. 
They march obſcure, for Venus kindly ſhrowds,, 570 
With Mitts, their Perſons, and involves in Clouds: 
That, thus unſeen, their Paſſage none might ſtay, 
Or force to tell the Cauſes of rheir Way. 
This part perform'd, rhe Goddels flies ſublime, 
To viſit Paphos; and her native Clime: 775 
Where Garlands ever green, and ever fair, 
With Vows are offer'd, and with ſolemn Pray'r. 
A hundred Altars in her Temple Smoke, 
A thouſand bleeding Hearts her Pow'r invoke. 

They climb the next Aſcent, and looking down, 586 
Now art a nearer Diſtance view the 'Fown : 
The Prince, with Wonder, ſees the ſtately Tow'rs, 
Which late were Hurts, and Shepherd's homely Bow'rs. 
The Gates and Streets; and hears, from ev'ry part, 
The Noiſe, and buſy Concourſe of the Mart. 785 
The toiling Brians on cach other call, 
To ply their Labour: Some extend the Wall, 
Some build the Citadel; the brawny throng, 
Or dig, or puſn unweildly Stones along. 789 
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Some for their Dwellings chufe a Spot of Ground, 

Which, firſt deſign'd, with Dirches they ſurround. 

Some Laws ordain, and ſome attend the Choice 

Of holy Senates, and elect by Voice. 

Here ſome deſign a Mole, while others there 

Lay deep Foundations for a Theatre: for 

From Marble Quarries mighty Columns hew, 

For Ornaments of Scenes, and future view. 

Such is their 'Foyl, and ſuch their buſy Pains, 

As exerciſe the Bees in flow'ry Plains; 

When Winter paſt, and Summer ſcarce begun, 600 

Invites them forth to labour in the Sun : 

Some lead their Youth abroad, while ſome condenſe 

Their liquid Store, and ſome in Cells diſpence. 

Some at the Gate ſtand ready to receive 

The Golden burthen, and their Friends relieve. Goy 

All, with united: Force, combine to drive 

The lazy Drones from the laborious Hive; 

Wirth envy ſtung, they view each others Deeds; 

The fragrant Work with Diligence proceeds. 

Thrice happy you, whoſe Walls already riſe 610 

Aineas ſaid; and view'd, with lifted Eyes, 

Their lofty Tow'rs; then ent'ring at the Gate, 

Conceal'd in Clouds, (prodigious to relate) 

He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy Throng, 

Born by the Tide, and paſs'd unſeen along. 617 
Full in the Centre of the Town there ſtood, 

Thick ſet with Trees, a venerable Wood: 
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The Tyrians landing near this holy Ground, 

And digging here, a proſp'rous Omen found : 

From under Earth a Courſer's Head they drew, 620 

Their Growth and future Fortune to foreſhew : 

This fated Sign their Foundreſs Juno gave, 

Of a Soil fruitful, and a People brave. 

Sidonian Dido here with ſolemn State 

Did Juno's Temple build, and conſecrate : 625 

Enrich'd with Gifts, and with a Golden Shrine; 

But more the Goddeſs made the Place Divine. 

On Brazen Steps the Marble Threſhold roſe, 

And brazen Plates the Cedar Beams incloſe: 

The Rafters are with brazen Cov'rings crown'd, 639 

The lofty Doors on brazen Hinges ſound. 

What firſt Zxeas in this place beheld, 

Reviv'd his Courage, and his Fear expell'd. 

For while, expecting there the Queen, he rais'd 

His wond'ring Eyes, and round the Temple gaz'd; 635 

Admir'd the Fortune of the riſing Town, 

The ſtriving Artiſts, and their Arts renown J 

He ſaw in order painted on the Wall, 

W hatever did unhappy Troy befall: 

The Wars that Fame around the World had blown, 640 

All to the Life, and ev'ry Leader known. 

There Agamemnon, Priam here he ſpies, 

And fierce Achilles who both Kings defies. 

He ſtop'd, and weeping ſaid, O Friend! ey'n here 

The Monuments of Trojan Woes appear! 64 
Our 
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Our known Diſaſters fill ev'n foreign Lands: 

See there, where old unhappy Priam ſtands! 

Ev'n the Mute Walls relate the Warrior's Fame, 

And Tan Griefs the Tyrians Pity claim. 

He ſaid, his Tears a ready Paſſage find, 6f9_ 

Devouring what he ſaw ſo well deſign'd; 

And with an empty Picture fed his Mind. 

For there he ſaw the fainting Grecians yield, 

And here the trembling Trans quit the Field, 

Purſu'd by fierce Achilles through the Plain, 655 

On his high Chariot driving o'er the Slain. 

The Tents of Rhe/us next, his Grief renew, 

By their white Sails betray'd to nightly view. 

And wakeful Diomede, whoſe cruel Sword 6575 

The Centries ſlew; nor ſpar'd their ſlumb'ring Lord. 

Then took the fiery Steeds, e' er yet the Food 

Of Trey they taſte, or drink the Xanthian Flood. 

Elſewhere he ſaw where Tyoilus defy'd 

Achilles, and unequal Combat try'd. 

Then, where the Boy diſarm'd with looſen'd Reins, 

Was by his Horſes hurry'd o'er the Plains: 666 

Hung by the Neck and Hair, and drag'd around, 3 

The hoſtile Spear yet ſticking in his Wound 8 

With tracks of Blood inſcrib'd the duſty Ground. 
Mean time the Trojan Dames oppreſs'd with Woe, Þ - 

To Pallas Fane in long Proceſſion goe, 671 0 

In hopes to reconcile their Heav'nly Foe: 
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They weep, they beat their Breaſts, they rend their 
And rich embroider'd Veſts for Preſents bear: [Hair, | 
But the ſtern Goddeſs ſtands unmoy'd with Pray'r. , 
Thrice round the Trojan Walls Achilles drew 676 
'Fhe Corps of Hector, whom in Fight he flew. 

Here Priam ſues, and there, for Sums of Gold, 

The lifeleſs Body of his Son is ſold. 

So fad an Object, and fo well expreſs'd, 680 
Drew Sighs and Groans from the griev'd Heroes Breaſt: 
To ſee the Figure of his lifeleſs Friend, 

And his old Sire his helpleſs Hand extend. 

Himſelf he ſaw amidſt the Erecian Train, 

Mix'd in the bloody Battel on the Plain. 635 
And ſwarthy Memnon in his Arms he knew, 

His pompous Enſigns, and his Indian Crew. 
Penthifilea there, with haughty Grace, 

Leads to the Wars an Amazonian Race: 

In their right Hands a pointed Dart they wield; 690 
The left, for Ward, ſuſtains the Lunar Shield. 
Ath wart her Breaſt a Golden Belt ſhe throws, 
Apidſt the Preſs alone provokes a thouſand Foes : / 
And dares her Maiden Arms to Manly Force oppoſe. 
Thus, while the Tr9jan Prince employs his Eyes, 695 
Fix' d on the Walls with wonder and ſurpriſe; 

The Beauteous Dido, with a num'rous Train, 

And pomp of Guards, aſcends the ſacred Fane. 

Such on Eurota's Banks, or Cynthus hight, 

Diana ſeems; and ſo ſhe charms the ſight, 709 
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When in the Dance the graceful Goddeſs leads 

The Quire of Nymphs, and overtops their Heads. 
Known by her Quiver, and her lofty Meen, 

She walks Majeſtick, and ſhe looks their Queen: 
Latona ſees her ſhine above the reſt, 7of 
And feeds with ſecret Joy her ſilent Breaſt. 

Such Dido was; with ſuch becoming State, 

Amidſt the Crowd, ſhe walks ſerenely great. 

Their Labour to her future Sway ſhe ſpeeds, 

And paſling with a gracious Glance proceeds: 710 


Then mounts the Throne, high plac'd before the Shrine; 

In Crowds around the ſwarming People join. 

She takes Petitions, and diſpenſes Laws, 

Hears, and determines ev'ry private Cauſe. 

Their Tasks in equal Portions ſhe divides, 717 

And where unequal, there by Lots decides. 

Another way by chance Areas bends 

His Eyes, and unexpected ſees his Friends: 

Antheus, Sergeſtus grave, Cloanthus ſtrong, 

And at their Backs a mighty Trojan Throng: 720 

Whom late the Tempeſt on the Billows toſt, 

And widely ſcatter'd on another Coaſt. 

The Prince, unſeen, ſurpriz'd with Wonder ſtands, 

And longs, with joyful hafte to join their Hands : 

But doubtful of the wiſh'd Event, he ſtays, 725 

And from the hollow Cloud his Friends ſurveys : 

Impatient till they told their preſent State, 

And where they left their Ships, and what their Fate; 
2 2 
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And why they came, and what was their Requeſt: 
For theſe were ſent commiſſion'd by the reſt, 730 
To ſue for leave to land their ſickly Men, 
And gain Admiſſion to the Gracious Queen. 
Ent'ring, with Cries they fill'd the holy Fane; 
Then thus, with lowly Voice, /loneus began. 
O Queen! indulg'd by Favour of the Gods, 
To found an Empire in theſe new Abodes 
To build a Town, with Statutes to reſtrain 
The wild Inhabitants beneath thy Reign: 
We wretched Trojans toſt on ev'ry Shore, 
From Sea to Sea, thy Clemency implore : 740 
Forbid the Fires our Shipping to deface, | 2 


735 


Receive th' unhappy Fugitives to Grace, 
And ſpare the remnant of a Pious Race. 
We come not with deſign of waſtful Prey, 
To drive the Country, force the Swains away: 74 
Nor ſuch our Strength, nor ſuch is our Deſire, 
The vanquiſh'd dare not to ſuch Thoughts ſpire. 
A Land there is, Heſperia nam'd of old, 

The Soil is fruitful, and the Men are bold: 

Th' Oenotrians held it once, by common Fame, 
Now call'd [talia, from the Leaders Name. 
To that ſweet Region was our Voyage bent, 
When Winds, and cy'ry warring Element, 
Diſturb'd our Courſe, and far from fight of Land, 
Caſt our torn Veſſels on the moving Sand: 
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| The Sea came on; the South with mighty Roar, 

| Diſpers'd and daſh'd the reſt upon the Rocky Shoar. 

' Thoſe few you ſee eſcap'd the Storm, and fear, 

Unleſs you interpoſe, a Shipwreck here; 


| Nor hoſpitable Rights, nor human Laws, 765 


| Obſervant of the Right, religious of his Word. 


What Men, what Monſters, what inhuman Race, 760 
What Laws, what barb'rous Cuſtoms of the Place, 
Shut up a deſart Shoar to drowning Men, 

And drive us to the cruel Seas agen! 

If our hard Fortune no Compaſſion draws, 5 


The Gods are juſt, and will revenge our Cauſe. 
Eneas was our Prince, a juſter Lord, 0 
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Or nobler Warrior, never grew a Sword : 


If yet he lives, and draws this vital Air: 770 
Nor we his Friends of Safety ſhall deſpair 

Nor you, great Queen, theſe Offices repent, 

Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. 

We want not Cities, nor Cicilian Coaſts, 

Where King Aceſtes Trojan Lineage boaſts. 775 
Permit our Ships a Shelter on your Shoars, 

Refitted from your Woods with Planks and Oars; 
That if our Prince be ſafe, we may renew 

Our deftin'd Courſe, and Italy purſue. 

But if, O beſt of Men! the Fates ordain 789 
That thou art ſwallow'd in the Lybian Main: 

And if our young Iulus be no more, | 


Diſmiſs our Navy from your friendly Shoar. 
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That we to good Aceſtes may return, 

And with our Friends our common Loſſes mourn. 785 
Thus ſpoke Ilioneus; the Trojan Crew 

With Cries and Clamours his Requeſt renew. 

The modeſt Queen a while, with down-caſt Eyes, 
Ponder'd the Speech; then briefly thus replies. 

Trojans diſmiſs your Fears: my cruel Fate, 790 
And doubts attending an unſettled State, 

Force me to guard my Coaſt, from Foreign Foes: 
Who has not heard the ſtory of your Woes? 

The Name and Fortune of your Native Place, 

The Fame and Valour of the Phrygian Race? 795 
We Tyrians are not ſo deyoid of Senſe, 

Nor ſo remote from Phebus influence. 
Whether to Latian Shores your Courſe is bent, 
Or driv'n by Tempeſts from your firſt intent, 5 
You ſeek the good Aceſtes Government; 800 
Your Men ſhall be receiv'd, your Fleet repair'd, 

And fail, with Ships of Convoy for your guard 

Or, wou'd you ſtay, and join your friendly Pow? rs, ö 


To raiſe and to defend the Hrian Tow'rs; 

My Wealth, my City, and my Self are yours. 805 
And wou'd to Heav'n the Storm, you felt, wou'd bring 
On Carthaginian Coaſts your wand'ring King, 

My People ſhall, by my Command, explore 

The Ports and Creeks of ev'ry winding ſhore 


And Towns, and Wilds, and ſhady * in queſt 
Of fo renown d and ſo defir'd a Gueſt. . 
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Rais'd in his Mind the 7r9jan Heroe ſtood, 4 
And long'd to break from out his Ambient Cloud 
Achates found it; and thus urg'd his way : 

From whence, O Goddeſs born, this long delay? 815 
What more can you deſire, your Welcome ſure, 
Your Fleet in ſafety, and your Friends ſecure ? 

One only wants; and him we ſaw in vain 

Oppoſe the Storm, and ſwallow'd in the Main. 
Orontes in his Fate our Forfeit paid, 820 
The reſt agrees with what your Mother ſaid. 
Scarce had he ſpoken, when the Cloud gave way, 
The Miſts flew upward, and diſſolv'd in day. 

The Trojan Chief appear'd in open ſight, 

Auguſt in Viſage, and ſerenely bright. 825 
His Mother Goddeſs, with her hands Divine, ¶ ſhine: 
Had form'd his Curling Locks, and made his Temples 


And giv'n his rowling Eyes a ſparkling grace 


And breath'd a youthful vigour on his Face: 


Like poliſh'd Iv'ry, beauteous to behold, 839 
Or Parian Marble, when enchas'd in Gold: 
Thus radiant from the circling Cloud he broke; 
And thus with manly modeſty he ſpoke. _ 
He whom you ſeek am I: by Tempeſts toſt, 
And ſav'd from Shipwreck on your Lybian Coaſt: 835 
Preſenting, gracious Queen, before your Throne, 
A Prince that owes his Life to you alone. 


Fair Majeſty, the Refuge and Redreſs 


Of thoſe whom Fate purſues, and Wants oppreſs, 
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Ypu, who your pious Offices employ 840 
To fave the Reliques of abandon'd Troy; 

Receive the Shipwreck'd on your friendly Shore, 
With hoſpitable Rites relieve the Poor: 

Aſſociate in your Town a wandring Train, 

And ſtrangers in your Palace entertain. 845 
What thanks can wretched Fugitives return, 

Who ſcatter'd thro' the World in exile mourn? 

The Gods, (if Gods to Goodneſs are inclin'd,) 


If Acts of mercy touch their Heav'nly Mind 


And more than all the Gods, your gen'rous heart, 850 
Conſcious of worth, requite its own deſert! 

In you this Age is happy, and this Earth : 

And Parents more than Mortal gave you birth. 

W hile rowling Rivers into Seas ſhall run, 

And round the ſpace of Heav'n the radiant Sun; 8 57 


While Trees the Mountain tops with Shades ſupply, 


Your Honour, Name, and Praiſe ſhall never dye. 

What e' er abode my Fortune has aſſign'd, 

Your Image ſhall be preſent in my Mind. 

Thus having ſaid ; he turn'd with pious haſte, 860. 

And joytul his expecting Friends embrac'd: 

With his right hand 7lioneus was grac'd, 

Sereſtus with his left; then to his breaſt 

Cloanthus and the Noble Gyas preſt; © — 
867 


2 


And ſo by turns deſcended to the reſt. 80 
The Brian Queen ſtood fix d upon his Face, 
Pleas d with his motions, raviſh'd with his grace: 
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Admir'd his Fortunes, more admir'd the Man; 
Then recollected ſtood; and thus began. 

What Fate, O Goddeſs born, what angry Pow'rs 
Have caſt you ſhipwreck'd on our barren Shores? 871 
Are you the great Aneas, known to Fame, 

Who from Celeſtial Seed your Lineage claim! 

The ſame Aneas whom fair Venus bore 

To fam'd Anchiſes on th' Idæan Shore? 85 
It calls into my mind, tho' then a Child, 

When Teucer came from Salamis exil'd ; 

And ſought my Father's aid, to be reſtor'd: 

My Father Belus then with Fire and Sword 

Invaded Cyprus, made the Region bare, 880 
And, Conqu'ring, finiſh'd the ſucceſsful War. 

From him the Trojan Siege I underſtood, 

The Grecian Chiefs, and your Illuſtrious Blood. 

Your Foe himſelf the Dardan Valour prais'd, 

And his own Anceſtry from Trojans rais'd. 885 
Enter, my Noble Gueſt; and you ſhall find, 

If not a coſtly welcome, yet a kind. 

For I my ſelf, like you, have deen diſtreſs'd ; 

Till Heav'n afforded me this place of reſt. 

Like you an Alien in a Land unknown; 890 
I learn to pity Woes, ſo like my own. 

She ſaid, and to the Palace led her Gueſt, 

Then offer'd Incenſe, and proclaim'd a Feaſt. 

Nor yet leſs careful for her abſent Friends, | 
Twice ten fat Oxen to the Ships ſhe ſends; 89 


192 83 
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Befides a hundred Boars, a hundred Lambs, 
With bleating cries, attend their Milky Dams. 
And Jars of gen'rous Wine, and ſpacious Bowls, 
She gives to chear the Sailors drooping Souls. 
Now Purple Hangings cloath the Palace Walls, 900 
And ſumptuous Feaſts are made in ſplendid Halls: 
On Hrian Carpets, richly wrought, they dine; 
With loads of Maſſy Plate the Side-boards ſhine. 
And Antique Vaſes all of Gold Emboſs'd; 
(The Gold it ſelf inferiour to the Coſt :) 905 
Of curious Work, where on the ſides were ſeen 
The Fights and Figures of Illuſtrious Men | © 
From their firſt Founder to the preſent Queen, 

The Good Aneas, whoſe Paternal Care 
Tilus abſence could no longer bear, 910 
Diſpatch'd Achates to the Ships in haſt, 
To give a glad Relation of the paſt; 
And, fraught with precious Gifts, to bring the Boy 
Snatch'd from the Ruins of unhappy Troy : 
A Robe of Tiſſue, ſtiff with golden Wire 915 
An upper Veſt, once Hellen's rich Attire; 
From Argos by the fam'd Adultreſs brought; 
With Golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought ; 
Her Mother Læda's Preſent, when ſhe came 
To ruin Troy, and ſet the World on flame. 920 
The Scepter Priam's eldeſt Daughter bore, 
Her orient Necklace, and the Crown ſhe wore z 


O 
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Of double texture, glorious to behold; 
One order ſet with Gems, and one with Gold. 
Inſtructed thus, the wiſe Achates goes: 925 
And in his diligence his duty ſhows. 

But Venus, anxious for her Son's Affairs, 
New Councils tryes; and new Deſigns prepares: 
That Cupid ſhould aſſume the Shape and Face 
Of ſweet Aſcanius, and the ſprightly grace: 930 
Shou'd bring the Preſents, in her Nephew's ſtead, 
And in Eliza's Veins the gentle Poiſon ſhed. 
For much ſhe fear'd the Tyrians, double tongu'd, 
And knew the Town to Juno's care belong'd. 
Theſe thoughts by Night her Golden Slumbers broke; 
And thus alarm'd, to winged Love ſhe ſpoke. 936 
My Son, my ſtrength, whoſe mighty Pow'r alone 
Controuls the Thund'rer, on his awful Throne 
To thee thy much afflicted Mother flies, 
And on thy Succour, and thy Faith relies. 949 


Thou know'ſt, my Son, how Jove's revengeful Wife 


By force and fraud, attempts thy Brother's life. 

And often haft thou mourn'd with me his Pains: 

Him Dido now with Blandiſhment detains ; f 
But I ſuſpe& the Town where Juno reigns. 945 
For this, tis needful to prevent her Art, 

And fire with Love the proud Pheniciar's heart. 

A Love ſo violent, fo ſtrong, ſo ſure, 

As neither Age can change, nor Art can cure. 
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How this may be perform'd, now take my mind: yo 
Aſcanius, by his Father is deſign'd 

To come, with Preſents, laden from the Port, 

To gratifie the Queen, and gain the Court. 

I mean to plunge the Boy in pleaſing Sleep, 

And, raviſh'd, in Idalian Bow'rs to keep; off 
Or high Cythæra That the ſweet Deceit 

May paſs unſeen, and none prevent the Cheat, 

Take thou his Form and Shape. I beg the Grace 


But only for a Nights revolving Space; 

Thy ſelf a Boy, aſſume a Boy's diſſembled Face. 960 
That when amidſt the fervour of the Feaſt, 

The Brian hugs, and fonds thee on her Breaſt, 

And with ſweet Kiſſes in her Arms conſtrains, 

Thou may'ſt infuſe thy Venom in her Veins, 

The God of Love obeys, and ſets aſide gay 
His Bow, and Quiver, and his plumy pride: 

He walks 7#Jus in his Mother's Sight: 

And in the ſweet Reſemblance takes Delight. 
The Goddeſs then to young Aſcanius flies, 

And in a pleaſing Slumber ſeals his Eyes; 970 
Lull'd in her Lap, amidſt a Train of Loves, 

She gently bears him to her bliſsful Groves: 

Then with a Wreath of Myrtle crowns his Head, 
And ſoftly lays him on a flow'ry Bed. 

Cupid mean time aſſum'd his Form and Face, gyy 
Foll wing Achates with a ſhorter Pace; 
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And brought the Gifts. The Queen, already ſate 
Amidſt the Tr9an Lords, in ſhining State, 

High on a Golden Bed: Her Princely Gueſt 

Was next her fide, in order fate the reſt. 980 
Then Caniſters with Bread are heap'd on high; 

Th' Attendants Water for their Hands ſupply; 

And having waſh'd, with filken Towels dry. 

Next fifty Handmaids in long order bore 

The Cenſers, and with Fumes the Gods adore. 985 
Then Vouths, and Virgins twice as many, join 

To place the Diſhes, and to ſerve the Wine. 

The Brian Train, admitted to the Feaſt, 

Approach, and on the painted Couches reſt. 
All on the Trojan Gifts, with Wonder gaze; 990 
But view the beauteous Boy with more amaze. 

His Roſy-colour'd Cheeks, his radiant Eyes, 

His Motions, Voice, and Shape, and all the God's 
*- diſguiſe. 

Nor paſs unprais'd the Veſt and Veil Divine, 

Which wand'ring Foliage and rich Flow'rs entwine. 
But far above the reſt, the Royal Dame, 996 
(Already doom'd to Love's diſaſtrous Flame ) 
With Eyes infatiate, and tumultuous Joy, 

Beholds the Preſents, and admires the Boy. 

The guileful God, about the Heroe long, 1000 
With Children's play, and falſe Embraces hung, 


Then ſought the Queen: She took him to her Arms, 


With greedy Pleaſure, and deyour'd his Charms. 
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Unhappy Dido little thought what Gueſt, 
How dire a God ſhe drew ſo near her Breaſt. 
But he, not mindleſs of his Mother's Pray'r, 
Works in the pliant Boſom of the Fair; 
And moulds her Heart anew, and blots her former 
Care. 
The dead is to the living Love reſign'd; 
And all Azxeas enters in her Mind. | 
Now, when the Rage of Hunger was appeas'd, 
The Meat remov'd, and ev'ry Gueſt was pleas'd; 
The Golden Bowls with ſparkling Wine are crown'd; 
And through the Palace chearful Cries reſound. 
From gilded Roofs depending Lamps diſplay 
Nocturnal Beams, that emulate the Day. 
A Golden Bow], that ſhone with Gems Divine, 


1007 


1010 


1017 


The Queen commanded to be crown'd with Wine, 
The Bowl that Belus us'd, and all the Brian Line. 
Then, Silence through the Hall proclaim'd, ſhe ſpoke: 
O hoſpitable Jove! we thus invoke, 
With ſolemn Rites, thy ſacred Name and Pow'r! 
Bleſs to both Nations this auſpicious Hour. 

So may the Trojan and the Tyrian Line, 

In laſting Concord, from this Day combine: 
Thou, Bacchus, God of Joys and friendly Cheer, 
And gracious Juno, both be preſent here: 

And you, my Lords of Tyre, your Vows addrefs 
To Heay'n with mine, to ratific the Peace, 
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The Goblet then ſhe took, with Nectar crown'd, 1030 
5 Sprinkling the firſt Libations on the Ground,) 
And rais'd it to her Mouth with ſober Grace, 
( Then ſipping, offer'd to the next in place. 
Þ Twas Bitias whom ſhe call'd, a thirſty Soul, 
0 He took the Challenge, and embrac'd the Bowl: 1035 
With Pleaſure ſwill'd the Gold, nor ceas'd to draw, 
Till he the bottom of the Brimmer ſaw. 
The Goblet goes around: Jopas brought 
His Golden Lyre, and ſung what ancient Atlas taught. 
The various Labours of the wand'ring Moon, 1040 
And whence proceed th' Eclipſes of the Sun. 
1 Th' Original of Men, and Beaſts; and whence | 
The Rains ariſe, and Fires their Warmth diſpence; 5 
ö And fix'd, and erring Stars, diſpoſe their Influence. J 


What ſhakes the ſolid Earth, what Cauſe delays 1045 
The Summer Nights, and ſhortens Winter Days. 
e: With Peals of Shouts the Tyrians praiſe the Song; 
20 © Thoſe Peals are echo'd by the Trojan Throng. 
Th' unhappy Queen with Talk prolong'd the Night, 
And drank large Draughts of Love with vaſt Delight. 
Of Priam much enquir'd, of Hector more; 1051 
25 Then ask'd what Arms the ſwarthy Memnon wores 
What Troops he landed on the Trojan Shore. 
The Steeds of Diomede vary'd the Diſcourſe, 
And fierce Achilles, with his matchleſs Force, 1oyy 
At length, as Fate and her ill Stars requir'd, 
To hear the Series of the War deſir'd. 
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Relate at large, my God-like Gueſt, ſhe aid, 

The Grecian Stratagems, the Town betray'd; 

The fatal Iſſue of ſo long a War, 1060 
Your Flight, your Wand'rings, and your Woes declare. 
For ſince on ev'ry Sea, on ev'ry Coaſt, 

Your Men have been diſtreſs'd, your Navy toſt, 
Sev'n times the Sun has cither Tropick view'd, 

The Winter baniſh'd, and the Spring renew'd. 1065 
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'The Second Book of the 


The ARGUMENT. 


Aneas relates how the City of Troy was taken, after a 
Ten Years Siege, by the Treachery of Sinon, and the 


 Stratagem of a Wooden Horſe, He declares the fixt 


Reſolution he had taken not to ſurvive the Ruins of bis 
Country, and the various Adventures he met with in 
the Defence of it : at laſt, having been before advis'd by 


Hector's Ghoſt, and now by the Appearance of his Mo- 


ther Venus, he is prevail'd upon to leave the Town, and 
- ſettle his Houſhold-Gods in another Country. In order 
zo this, he carries off his Father on his Shoulders, and 
leads his little Son by the Hand, his Wife following him 


behind. When he comes to the Place appointed for the 


general Rendezvouze, he finds a great confluence of Peo- 
ple, but miſſes his Wife, whoſe Ghoſt afterwards appears 
_ to him, and tells him the Land which was deſign'd for 
Him. 8 


LL were attentive to the God-like Man 5 
When from his lofty couch he thus 


began. 3 
Great Queen, what you command me 
to relate, 292 my 
Renews, the (ad Remembrance of our Fate. 
Vor. II. A a 
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An Empire from its old Foundations rent, 7 
And ev'ry Woe the Trojans underwent : 
A Peopl'd City made a Deſart Place; 
All that I ſaw, and part of which I was: 
Not ev'n the hardeſt of our Foes cou'd hear, 
Nor ſtern yes tell without a Tear. 10 
And now the latter Watch of waſting Night, 
And ſetting Stars to kindly Reſt invite. 
But ſince you take ſuch Int'reſt in our Woe, 
And Troy's diſaſt'rous end deſire to know: 
J will reſtrain my Tears, and briefly tell If 
Whar in our laſt and fatal Night befel. 

By Deſtiny compell'd, and in Deſpair, 
The Greeks grew weary of the tedious War : 
And by Minervg's Aid a Fabrick rear'd, 
Which like a Steed of monſtrous height appear'd; 20 
The Sides were plank'd with Pine, they feign'd it made 
For their Return, and this the Vow they paid. 
Thus they pretend, but in the hollow Side, 
Selected Numbers of their Souldiers hide : 
With inward Arms the dire Machine they load, 2y 
And Iron Bowels ſtuff the dark Abode. 
In fight of Troy lies Tenedos, an Iſfe, 
(While Fortune did on Priam's Empire ſmile) 
Renown'd for Wealth, but ſince a faithleſs Bay, 
Where Ships expos'd to Wind and Weather lay. 30 
There was their Fleet conceal'd: We thought for Greece 
Their Sails were hoiſted, and our Fears releaſe. 
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The Trojans coop'd within their Walls fo long, | 
Unbar their Gates, and iſſue in a Throng, 

Like ſwarming Bees, and with Delight ſurvey - 35 
The Camp deſerted, where the Grecians lay: 

The Quarters of the ſev'ral Chiefs they ſhow'd, 


Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode, 8 
Here join'd the Battels, there the Navy rode. 
Part on the Pile their wond'ring Eyes employ, 40 


(The Pile by Pallas rais'd to ruin Troy.) 

Thymetes firſt (tis doubtful whether hir'd, 

Or ſo the Trojan Deſtiny requir'd) 

Moy'd that the Ramparts might be broken down, 
To lodge the Monſter Fabrique in the Town, - 4F 


But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder Mind, 


The fatal Preſent to the Flames deſign'd ;' 

Or to the wat'ry deep: At leaſt to bore 

The hollow ſides, and hidden Frauds explore: 
The giddy Vulgar, as their Fancies guide, 170 
With Noiſe ſay nothing, and in parts divide. 

Laocoon, follow'd by a num'rous Crowd, 

Ran from the Fort; and cry'd, from far, aloud; 

O wretched Country-men! what Fury reigns? #4 
What more than Madneſs has poſſeſs'd your Brains? 
Think you the Grecians from your Coalts are gone, 
And are Ulyſes Arts no better known? 

This hollow Fabrick either muſt incloſe, 

Within its blind Receſs, our ſecret Foes; 
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Or tis an Engine rais'd above the Town, > 90 

T' o'erlook the Walls, and then to batter down. 

Some what is ſure deſign'd; by Fraud or Force; 

Truſt not their Preſents, nor admit the Horſe. 

Thus having ſaid, againſt the Steed he threw 

His forceful Spear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 65 

Pierc'd through the yielding Planks of jointed Wood, 

And trembling in the hollow Belly ſtood. 

The fides tranſpierc'd, return a ratling Sound, 

And Groans of Greeks inclos'd come iſſuing through 
the Wound. 

And had not Heav'n the fall of Troy deſign'd, 705 

Or had not Men been fated to be blind, 5 

Enough was ſaid and done, t'inſpire a better Mind: 

Then had our Lances pierc'd the treach'rous Wood, 

And 7lian Tow'rs, and Priam's Empire ſtood. 

Mean time, with Shouts, the T79jan Shepherds bring 

A captive Greek in Bands, before the King: 76 

Taken, ts take; who made himſelf their Prey, 

T' impoſe on their Belief, and'Troy betray. 

Fix'd on his Aim, and obſtinately bent 

To dic undaunted, or to circumvent. 2:- "Jo 

About the Captive, tides of Trojans flow 

All preſs to ſee, and ſome inſult the Foe. 

Now hear how well the Greeks their Wiles as, 

Bchold a Nation in a Man compris'd. 

Trembling the Miſcreant ſtood, unarm'd and bound; 

He ftar'd, and rowl'd his hagger'd Eyes around: 8 
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Then ſaid, Alas! what Earth remains, what Sea 

Is open to receive unhappy me! 

W hat Fate a wretched Fugitive attends, 

Scorn'd by my Foes, abandon'd by my Friends. 90 

He ſaid, and ſigh'd, and caſt a ruful Eye: 

] Our Pity kindles, and our Paſſions dye. 

, We chear the Youth ro make his own Defence, 

And freely tell us what he was, and whence : 

What News he cou'd impart, we long to know, of 

h And what to credit from a'captive Foe. 

His fear at length diſmiſs'd, he ſaid, what c'er 

My Fate ordains, my Words ſhall be ſincere: 

J neither can, nor dare my Birth diſclaim, 

Greece is my Country, Sinon is my Name: 100 

Though phing'd by Fortune's Pow'r in Miſer, 

Tis not in Fortune's Pow'r to make me lye. 

If any chance has hither brought the Name 

5 Of Palajnedes, not unknown to Fame, 4 
Who ſuffer d from the Malice of the times; toy 1 
Accus'd, and ſentenc'd for pretended Crimes: 1 
Becauſe the fatal Wars he would prevent; | 1 

0 W hoſe Death the Wretched Greeks too late lament 
Me, thetia Boy, my Father, poor and bare 
Of other Means, committed to his Care: = 

L His Kinſman and Companion in the War. 1 

While Fortune favour'd, while his Arms ſupport 4 bs 1 

The Cauſe, and rul'd the Counſels of the Court, 
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I made ſome figure there; nor was my Name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of Fame.  11F 
But when Uly/es, with fallacious Arts, 

Had made Impreſſion in the Peoples Hearts; 

And forg'd a Treaſon in my Patron's Name, 

(I ſpeak of things too far divulg'd by Fame) 

My Kinſman fell; then I, without ſupport, 120 
In private mourn'd his Loſs, and left the Court. 

Mad as I was, I cou'd not bear his Fate 

With filent Grief, but loudly blam'd the State: 

And curs'd the direful Author of my Woes. 


'T'was told again, and hence my Ruin role. I25 
I threaten'd, if indulgent Heav'n once more 

Wou'd land me ſafely on my Native Shore, ; 
His Death with double Vengeance to reſtore. 


This mov'd the Murd'rer's Hate, and ſoon enſu'd 
Th' Effects of Malice from a Man ſo proud. 130 
Ambiguous Rumors thro' the Camp he ſpread, 

And ſought, by Treaſon, my devoted Head: 

New Crimes invented, left unturn'd no Stone, 

To make my Guilt appear, and hide his own.. 134 
Till Calchas was by Force and Threatning wrought : 
But why — Why dwell I on that anxious Thought? 
If on my Nation juſt Revenge you ſeek, 

And tis t appear a Foe, t' appear a Greet; 

Already you my Name and Country know, 

Aſſwage your thirſt of Blood, and ſtrike the Blow: 140 
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En. II. ANETS. 344 
My Death will both the Kingly Brothers pleaſe, 
And ſet inſatiate [thacus at caſe. | 
This fair unfiniſh'd Tale, theſe broken ſtarts, 
Rais'd expectations in our longing Hearts; 
Unknowing as we were in Grecian Arts. I45 
His former trembling once again renew'd, 
With acted Fear, the Villain thus purſu'd. 

Long had the Greciaus (tir'd with fruitleſs Care, 
And weary'd with an unſucceſsful War, ) 
Reſolv'd to raiſe the Siege, and leave the Town; 170 
And had the Gods permitted, they had gone. 
But oft the Wintry Seas, and Southern Winds, 
Withſtood their paſſage home, and chang'd their Minds. 
Portents and Prodigies their Souls amaz'd 
But moſt, when this ſtupendious Pile was rais'd. 155 


Then flaming Meteors, hung in Air, were ſeen, 


And Thunders ratled through a Skie ſerene: 
Diſmay'd, and fearful of ſome dire Event, 

Eurypylus, Venquire their Fate, was ſent; >: I, 
He from the Gods this dreadful Anſwer brought; 

O Grecians, when the Trojan Shores you ſought, 

Your Paſſage with a Virgin's Blood was bought : 

So muſt your ſafe Return be bought again; 

And Grecian Blood, once more atrone the Main. 

The ſpreading Rumour round the People ran 1 65 
All fear'd, and cach believ'd himſelf the Man. 
Uly/es took tht advantage of their fright ; 

Call'd Calchas, and produc'd in open fight : 
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348 . En. II. 
Then bade him name the Wretch, ordain'd by Fate, 
The Publick Victim, to redeem the State. 170 
Already ſome preſag'd the dire Event, 

And faw what Sacrifice Uly/es meant. 

For twice five days the good old Seer withſtood 

Th' intended Treaſon, and was dumb to Blood. 

Till tir'd with endleſs Clamours, and purſuit I75 
Of 7tharss, he ſtood no longer Mute: 

But, as it was agreed, pronounc'd, that I 

Was deftin'd by the wrathful Gods to die. 

Al! prais'd the Sentence, pleas'd the ſtorm ſhould fall 
On one alone, whoſe Fury threaten'd all. 180 
The diſmal day was come, the Prieſls prepare 
Their leaven'd Cakes; and Fillets for my Hair. 

J follow'd Nature's Laws, and muſt avow 

I broke my Bonds, and fled the fatal blow, 

Hid in a weedy Lake all Night I lay, 185 
Secure of Safety when they ſail'd away. 

But now what further Hopes for me remain, 

To ſee my Friends or Native Soil again ? 

My tender Infants, or my careful Sire; 

Whom they returning will to Death require? 190 
Will perpetrate on them their firſt Deſign, 

And take the forfeit of their Heads for mine? 
Which, O if Pity Mortal Minds can move! 

If there be Faith below, or Gods above! | 
If Innocence and Truth can claim deſert, | | 195 
Ye Trojans from an injur'd Wretch avert.. 
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Falſe Tears true Pity move: the King commands 
To looſe his Fetters, and unbind his Hands: 

Then adds theſe friendly Words; Diſmiſs thy Fears, 
Forget the Greeks, be mine as thou wert theirs. 200 
But truly tell, was it for Force or Guile, 

Or ſome Religious End, you rais'd the Pile? 

Thus ſaid the King. He full of fraudful Arts, 

This well invented Tale for Truth imparts. | 
Ye Lamps of Heav'n! he ſaid, and lifted high 205 
His hands now free, thou venerable Sky, 
Inviolable Pow'rs, ador'd with dread, 

Ye fatal Fillets, that once bound this head, 
Ye ſacred Altars, from whoſe flames I fled ! 
Be all of you abjur'd; and grant I may, 210 
Without a Crime, th' ungrateful Greeks betray ! 

Reveal the Secrets of the guilty State, 

And juſtly puniſh whom I juſtly hate! 

But you, O King,: preſerve the Faith you gave, 

If I to ſave my ſelf your Empire ſave. 217 
The Grecian Hopes, and all th' Attempts they made, 
Were only founded on Minerva's Aid. 

But from the time when impious Diomede, 

And falſe Uly/es, that inventive Head, 

Her fatal Image from the Temple drew, 229 
The ſleeping Guardians of the Caſtle flew, 

Her Virgin Statue with their bloody Hands 

Polluted, and prophan'd her holy Bands: 
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From thence the Tide of Fortune left their Shore, For | 
And ebb'd much faſter than it low'd before: 225 That 
Their Courage languiſh'd, as their Hopes decay'd, Mine 
And Pallas, now averſe, refus'd her Aid. (Wh 
Nor did the Goddeſs doubtfully declare But 1 
Her alter'd Mind, and alienated Care: The 
When firſt her fatal Image rouch'd the Ground, 230 Ther 
She ſternly caſt her glaring Eyes around And 
That ſparkl'd as they rowl'd, and ſeem'd to threat: MF 
Her Heav'nly Limbs diſtill'd a briny Sweat. Too 


Thrice from the Ground ſhe leap'd, was ſeen to wield What 
Her brandiſh'd Lance, and ſhake her horrid Shield. 235 A thc 
Then Calchas bad our Hoſt for flight prepare, 

And hope no Conqueſt from the tedious War: 

Till firſt they ſail'd for Greece; with Pray'rs beſought 
Her injur'd Pow'r, and better Omens brought. 

And now their Navy ploughs the Wat'ry Main, 240 
Yet, ſoon expect it on your Shoars again, a 
With Pallas pleas'd; as Calchas did ordain. 

But firſt, ro reconcile the blue-ey'd Maid, 

For her ſtoln Statue, and her Tow'r betray'd; 
Warn'd by the Seer, to her offended Name 245 
We rais'd, and dedicate this wond'rous Frame: 

So lofty, leſt through your forbidden Gates 

It paſs, and intercept our better Fates. 

For, once admitted there, our hopes are loſt; 

And Troy may then a new Palladium boaſt.. 20 
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For ſo Religion and the Gods ordain; 
That if you violate with Hands prophane 
Minerva's Gift, your Town in Flames ſhall burn, 
(Which Omen, O ye Gods, on Grecia turn!) 
But if it climb, with your aſſiſting Hands, 255 
The Trojan Walls, and in the City ſtands; 
. Then Troy ſhall Argos and Mycene burn, 
And the reverſe of Fate on us return. 
With ſuch Deceits he gain'd their eaſie Hearts, | 
Too prone to credit his perfidious Arts. 260 
d What Diomede, nor Thetis greater Son, 
F A thouſand Ships, nor ten years Siege had done : 
Falſe Tears and fawning Words the City won. 
A greater Omen, and of worſe portent, 
26 0 


x Did our unwary Minds with fear torment : 
Concurring to produce the dire Event. 
Laacoon, Neptune's Prieſt by Lot that Year, 

With ſolemn Pomp then ſacrific'd a Steer. | 
When, dreadful to behold, from Sea we ſpy'd 
Two Serpents rank'd abreaſt, the Seas divide, 0 

And ſmoothly ſweep along the ſwelling Tide. 

45 Their flaming Creſts above the Waves they thow, | 
Their Bellies ſeem to burn the Seas below : | 
Their ſpeckled Tails advance to ſteer their Courſe, 274 1 
And on the ſounding Shoar the flying Billows force. 
And now the Strand, and now the Plain they held, 

50 If Their ardent Eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill'd : 
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Their nimble Tongues they brandiſh'd as they came, = 
And lick'd their hiſſing Jaws, that ſputter'd Flame. = 
We fled amaz'd ; their deſtin'd way they take, 210 2 
And to Laoceon and his Children make: 
And firſt around the tender Boys they wind, 
Then with their ſharpen'd Fangs their Limbs and Bodies 
The wretched Father, running to their Aid [ grind. 
With pious Haſte, but vain, they next invade: 28 
Twice round his Waſte their winding Volumes rowl'd, 
And twice about his gaſping Throat they fold. 
The Prieſt, thus doubly choak'd, their Creſts divide, 
Ang tow'ring o'er his Head, in Triumph ride. 
With both his Hands he lahours at. the Knots, 290 
His Holy Fillets the blue Venom blots; | | 
His roaring fills the flitting Air around. ' 
Inus, when an Ox receives a glancing: Wound, 
He breaks his Bands, the fatal Altar flies, 294 
And with loud Bellowings breaks the yielding Skies. 
Their Tasks perform'd, the Serpents quit their Prey, 
And to the Tow'r of Pallas make their way: 
Couch d at her, Feet, they lie protected there, 


By her large Buckler, and protended Spear. 11 
Amazement ſeiges all; the gen b 05 309 


1 4 


Whoſe hand the Will of Palas had 3 

And dar'd to violate the Sacred Wood. Hh won 
All Vote admit the Steed, chat Vows be ds 
And Incenſe offer d t. to th' offended Maid. 
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En. II. NE IS. 253 
A ſpacious Breach is made, the Town lies bare, 

Some hoiſting Leavers, ſome the W heels prepare, 
And faſten to the Horſes Feet : the reſt 

With Cables haul along th' unwieldly Beaſt. 

Each on his Fellow for Aſſiſtance calls: 310 
At length the fatal Fabrick mounts the Walls, 

Big with Deſtruction. Boys with Chaplets crown'd, 
And Quires of Virgins fing, and dance around. 

Thus rais'd aloft, and then deſcending down, 

It enters o'er our Heads, and threats the 'Town. 315 
O ſacred City! built by Hands Divine ! 

O valiant Heroes of the Trojan Line! 

Four times he ſtruck; as oft the claſhing ſound 

Of Arms was heard, and inward Groans rebound. 

Yet mad with Zeal, and blinded with our Fate, 320 
We hawl along the Horſe, in ſolemn ſtate; | 
Then place the dire Portent within the Tow'r. 
Caſſandra cry'd, and curs d th' unhappy Hour; 

Foretold our Fate; but by the Gods decree 

All heard, and none beliey'd the Prophecy. 3257 
With Branches we the Fanes adorn, and waſt 

In jollity, the Day ordain'd to be the laſt. | 
Mean time the rapid Heay'ns rowl'd down the Light, 
And on the ſhaded Ocean ruſh'd the Night: 

Our Men ſecure, nor Guards nor Centries held, 330 
But eaſie Sleep their weary Limbs compell'd. 

The Grecians had embark'd their Naval Pow'rs 
From Tenedos, and ſought our well known Shoars: 
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Safe under Covert of the ſilent Night, 

And guided by th' Imperial Galley's light. "484 
When Sinon, favour'd by the Partial Gods, 

Unlock'd the Horſe, and op'd his dark abodes : 
Reſtor'd to vital Air our hidden Foes, 

Who joyful from their long Confinement roſe. 
Ty/ander bold, and S7henelus their Guide, 340 
And dire Uly/es down the Cable ſlide: 

Then Thoas, Athamas, and Pyrrhus haſt  ' 

Nor was the Podalyrian Heroe laſt : 

Nor injur'd Menelaus, nor the fam'd 

Epeus, who the fatal Engine fram'd. 347 
A nameleſs Crowd ſucceed; their Forces join 

T' invade the Town, oppreſs'd with Sleep and Wine. 
Thoſe few they find awake, firſt meet their Fate, 
Then to their Fellows they unbar the Gate. 

Twas in the dead of Night, when Sleep repairs: 350 
Our Bodies worn with Toils, our Minds with Cares, 
When Hector's Ghoſt before my ſight appears: 

A bloody Shrowd he ſeem'd, and bath'd in Tears. 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides ſlain, 

Theſſalian Courſers drag'd him o'er the Plain. 355 
Swoln were his Feet, as when the Thongs were thruſt 
Through the bor'd holes, his Body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 

Of War Triumphant, in Æacian Spoils: 

Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 360 
And lanch'd againſt their Navy Phrygian Fire. 
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40 
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His Hair and Beard ſtood ſtiffen'd with his gore; 
And all the Wounds he for his Country bore, 
Now ſtream'd afreſh, and with new Purple ran: 

I wept to ſee the viſionary Man: 3676 
And while my Trance continu'd, thus began. 

O Light of Trojans, and Support of Troy, 

Thy Father's Champien, and thy Country's Joy! 

O, long expected by thy Friends ! from whence 

Art thou ſo late return'd for our Defence? 370 
Do we behold thee, weary'd as we are, 

With length of Labours, and with Toils of War ? 
After ſo many Fun'rals of thy own, 

Art thou reſtor'd to thy declining Town? 

But ſay, what Wounds are theſe? What new Diſgrace 
Deforms the Manly Features of thy Face ? 376 
To this the Spectre no Reply did frame; 

But anſwer'd to the Cauſe for which he came: 

And, groaning from the bottom of his Breaſt, 

This Warning, in theſe mournful Words expreſs'd. 
O Goddeſs-born! eſcape, by timely flight, 381 
The Flames, and Horrors of this fatal Night. 

The Foes already have poſſeſs'd the Wall, 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 

Enough is paid to Priam's Royal Name, 385 
More than enough to Duty and to Fame. 

If by a Mortal Hand my Father's Throne 

Cou'd be defended, twas by mine alone: 
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Now Troy to thee commends her future State, 

And gives her Gods Companions of thy Fate: 390 
From their aſſiſtance happicr Walls expect, 

Which, wand'ring long, at laſt thou ſhalt erect. 

He ſaid, and brought me, from their bleſt abodes, 
The venerable Statues of the Gods: 

With ancient Veſta from the ſacred Quire, 395 
The Wreaths and Relicks of th' Immortal Fire. 

Now peals of Shouts come thund'ring from afar, 
Cries, Threats, and loud Laments, and mingl'd War: 
The Noiſe approaches, though our Palace ſtood 
Aloof from Streets, encompaſs'd with a Wood, 400 
Louder, and yet more loud, I hear th' Alarms 
Of Human Cries diſtin&, and claſhing Arms: 

Fear broke my Slumbers; I po longer ſtay, 

But mount the Terraſs, thence the Town ſurvey, © 
And hearken what the frightful Sounds convey. 405 
Thus when a flood of Fire by Wind is born, 
Crackling it rowls, and mows the ſtanding Corn : 

Or Dcluges, deſcending on the Plains, 

Sweep o'er the yellow Year, deſtroy the pains 
Of lab'ring Oxen, and the Peaſant's gains: 410 
Unroot the Foreſt Oaks, and bear away 
Flocks, Folds, and Trees, an undiſtinguiſh'd Prey. 
The Shepherd climbs the Cliff, and ſees from far, 
The waſtful Ravage of the wat'ry War. | 
Then Hector's Faith was manifeſtly clear'd; - 41 


And Grecian Frauds in open light appear'd. 
| The 
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37 
The Palace of Deiphobus aſcends 
In ſmoaky Flames, and catches on his Friends. 
Ucalegon burns next; the Seas are bright [light. 
With ſplendor, not their own; and ſhine with Trejan 
New Clamours and new Clangors now ariſe, - 421 


The ſound of Trumpets mix'd with fighting eries. 

With frenzy ſeiz'd, I run to meet th' Alarms, 

Reſolv'd on death, reſolv'd tos die in Arms. 

But firſt to gather Friends, with them t' oppoſe, 425 

If Fortune favour'd, and repell the Foes. 

Spurr'd by my Courage, by my Country fir'd; 

With ſenſe of Honour, and Revenge inſpir'd. 
Pantheus, Apollo's Prieſt, a ſacred Name, 

Had ſcap'd the Grecian Swords, and paſs'd the Flame; 

WitheReliques loaden, to my Doors he fled, 431 

And by the hand his tender Grand-ſon led. 

What hope, O Pantheus! whither can we run? 

Where make a ſtand? and what may yet be done? 

Scarce had I ſaid, when Pantheus, with a groan, 435 

Troy is no more, and 7/;um was a Town! 

The fatal Day, th' appointed Hour is come, 

When wrathful Jove's irrevocable Doom 

Transfers the Trojan State to Grecian Hands. 

The Fire conſumes the Town, the Foe commands : 

And armed Hoſts, an unexpected Force, 441 

Break from the Bowels of the Fatal Horſe. 

Within the Gates, proud Sinan throws about 


The Flames, and Foes for entrance preſs without. 
Vo I. II, B b 
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With thouſand others, whom I fear to name, 445 
More than from Argos, or Mycene came. 

To ſev'ral Poſts their Parties they divide; 

Some block the narrow Streets, ſome {ſcour the wide. 
The bold they kill, th' unwary they ſurpriſe ; 449 
Who fights finds Death, and Death finds him who flies. 
The Warders of the Gate but ſcarce maintain 

Th' unequal Combat, and reſiſt in vain. 

I heard; and Heav'n, that well born Souls inſpires, 
Prompts me, thro? lifted Swords, and riſing Fires 

To run, where claſhing Arms and Clamour calls, 455 
And ruſh undaunted to defend the Walls. 

Ripheus and Iph'itas by my fide engage, 

For Valour ene Renown'd, and one for Age. 

Dymas and Hypanis by Moonlight knew | 459 
My Motions, and my Meen, and to my Party drew; 
With young Choræbus, who by Love was led 

To win Renown, and fair Caſſandra's Bed; 

And lately brought his Troops to Priam's aid: 
Forewarn'd in vain, by the Prophetic Maid. 

Whom, when I ſaw, reſolv'd in Arms to fall, 495 
And that one Spirit animated all ; 

Brave Souls, faid I, but Brave, alas! in vain: 
Come, finiſh what our Cruel Fates ordain. 

You ſee the deſp'rare' ſtate of our Affairs; 

And Heav'ns protecting Pow'rs are deaf to Pray'rs. 470 
The paſſive Gods behold the Greeks defile 

Their Temples, and abandon to the Spoil 
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Their own Abodes: we, feeble few, conſpire 
To fave a ſinking Town, involv'd in Fire. 
Then ler us fall, but fall amidſt our Foes, 475 
Deſpair of Life, the Means of living ſhows. 
So bold a Speech incourag'd their deſire 
Of Death, and added fuel to their Fire. 

As hungry Wolves, with raging appctite, 
Scour thro'the Fields, nor fear the Stormy Night; 480 
Their Whelps at home expect the promis'd Food, 
And long to temper their dry Chaps in Blood: 
So ruſh'd we forth at once, reſolv'd to die, 
Reſolv'd in Death the laſt Extreams to try. 
We leave the narrow Lancs behind, and dare 485 
Th unequal Combat in the publick Square: 5 
Night was our Friend, our Leader was Deſpair. 
What Tongue can tell the Slaughter of that Night? 
What Eyes can weep the Sorrows and Affright! 
An ancient and imperial City falls, 490 
The Streets are fill'd with frequent Funerals : 
Houſes and Holy Temples float in Blood, 
And hoſtile Nations make a common Flood. 
Not only Trojans fall, but in their turn, 
The vanquiſh'd Triumph, and the Victors mourn. 495 
Ours take new Courage from Deſpair and Night; 
Confus'd the Fortune is, confus'd the Fight. 
All parts reſound with Tumults, Plaints, and Fears, 
And griſly Death in ſundry ſhapes appears. 
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Androgeos fell among us, with his Band, foo 
Who thought us Grecians newly come to Land: 
From whence, ſaid he, my Friends this long delay? 
You loiter, while the Spoils are born away : 

Our Ships are laden with the Trojan Store, 

And you like Truants come too late aſhore. 5700 
He ſaid, but ſoon corrected his Miſtake, 

Found, by the doubtful Anſwers which we make: 
Amaz'd, he wou'd have ſhun'd th' unequal Fight, 
But we, more num'rous, intercept his flight. 

As when ſome Peaſant in a buſhy Brake; f10 
Has with unwary Footing preſs'd a Snake; 

He ſtarts aſide, aſtoniſh'd, when he ſpies 

His riſing Creſt, blue Neck, and rowling Eyes; c 
So from our Arms, ſurpriz'd Androgeos flies. 

In vain; for him and his we compaſs'd round, if 
Poſſeſs'd with Fear, unknowing of the Ground 
And of their Lives an eaſie Conqueſt found. 

Thr fortune on our firſt Endeavour iin d 
Caoreabus then, with youthful Hopes beguil'd, 

Swoln with Succeſs, and of a daring Mind, #20 
This new Invention fatally deſign'd. 

My Friends, ſaid he, ſince Fortune ſhows the way, 
This fit we ſhou'd th' auſpicious Guide obey. 

For what has ſhe theſe Grecian Arms beſtow'd, 

But their Deſtruction, and the Trojans good? ſ25 
Then change we Shields, and their Devices bear, 

Let Fraud ſupply the want of Force in War. 
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They find us Arms. This ſaid, himſelf he dreſs'd 

In dead Androgeos Spoils, his upper Veſt, 

His painted Buckler, and his plumy Creſt. 5730 

Thus Ripheus, Dymas, all the Trojan Train 

Lay down their own Attire, and ſtrip the lain. 

Mix'd with the Greeks, we go with ill Preſage, 

Flatter'd with hopes to glut our greedy Rage: 

Unknown, aſſaulting whom we blindly meet, 535 

And ſtrew, with Grecian Carcaſſes, the Street. 

Thus while their ſtragling Partics we defear, 

Some to the Shoar and ſafer Ships retreat: 

And ſome oppreſs'd with more ignoble Fear, 

Remount the hollow Horſe, and pant in ſecret there. 
But ah! what uſe of Valour can be made, 741 

When Heav'ns propitious Pow'rs refuſe their Aid! 

Behold the royal Propheteſs, the Fair 

Caſſandra, drag'd by her diſhevel'd Hair; 

Whom not Minerva's Shrine, nor ſacred Bands, 545 

In ſafety cou'd protect from ſacrilegious Hands: 

On Heav'n ſhe caſt her Eyes, the figh'd, ſhe cry'd, 

(Twas all ſhe cou'd) her tender Arms were ty'd. 

So fad a Sight Cherebus cou'd not bear, 


But fir'd with Rage, diſtracted with Deſpair; 57 


Amid the barb'rous Raviſhers he flew : 
Our Leader's raſh Example we purſue. 


But ſtorms of Stones, from the proud Temple's height 


Pour down, and on our batter'd Helms alight : 
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We from our Friends receiv'd this fatal Blow, 555 
Who thought us Grecians, as we ſeem'd in ſhow. 
They aim at the miſtaken Creſts, from high, 

And ours beneath the pond'rous Ruin lie. 

Then, mov'd with Anger and Diſdain, to ſee 

Their Troops diſpers'd, the Royal Virgin free: 560 
The Grecians rally, and their Pow'rs unite 

With Fury charge us, and renew the Fight. 

The Brother-Kings with 4jax join their force, 

And the whole Squadron of The/ſalian Horſe. 

Thus, when the Rival Winds their Quarrel try, 765 
Contending for the Kingdom of the Skie; | 
South, Eaſt and Weſt, on airy Courſers born, 

The Whirlwind gathers, and the Woods are torn : 
Then Nereus ſtrikes the deep, the Billows riſe, 569 
And, mix'd with Ooze and Sand, pollute the Skies. 
The Troops we ſquander'd firſt, again appear 

From ſev'ral Quarters, and encloſe the Rear. 

They firſt obſerve, and to the reſt betray 

Our diffrent Speech; our borrow'd Arms ſurvey. 
Oppreſꝰd with odds, we fall; Choræbus firſt, 775 
At Pallas“ Altar, by Peneleus pierc'd. 

Then Ripbeus follow'd, in th' unequal Fight; 

Juſt of his Word, obſervant of the right; 

Heav'n thought not ſo: Dymas their Fate attends, 
Wich Hypanis, miſtaken by their Friends. 180 
Nor Pantheus, thee, thy Mitre nor the Bands 

Of awful Phœæbus, fav'd from impious Hands. 
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Ye Tyojan Flames your Teſtimony bear, 

What I perform'd, and what I ſuffer'd there: 

No Sword avoiding in the fatal Strife, 7857 
Expos'd to Death, and prodigal of Life. 

Witneſs, ye Heav'ns! I live not by my Fault, 

I ſtrove to have deſerv'd the Death I ſought. 

But when I cou'd not fight, and wou'd have dy'd, 
Born off to diſtance by the growing Tide, #29 
Old Iphitus and I were hurry'd thence, 

With Pelias wounded, and without Defence. 

New Clamors from th' inveſted Palace ring; 

We run to die, or diſengage the King. 

So hot th' Aſſault, ſo high the Tumul: roſe, oy 
While ours defend, and while the Greeks oppoſe; 

As all the Dardan and Argolict Race 

Had been contracted in that narrow Space: 

Or as all Jlium elſe were void of Fear, 


And Tumult, War, and Slaughter only there. 693 


Their Targets in a Tortoiſe caſt, the Foes 

Secure advancing, to the Turrets roſe : 

Some mount the ſcaling Ladders, ſome more bold 
Swerve upwards, and by Poſts and Pillars hold: 
Their left hand gripes their Bucklers, in th' aſcent, 
While with the right they ſeiſe the Battlement. 6or 
From the demoliſh'd Tow'rs the Trojans throw 

Huge heaps of Stones, that falling, cruſh the Foe : 
And heavy Beams, and Rafters from the ſides, 


(Such Arms their laſt neceſlity provides:) 6op 
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And gilded Roofs come tumbling from on high, 

The marks of State, and ancient Royalty. 

The Guards below, fix'd in the Paſs, attend 

The Charge undaunted, and the Gate defend. 

Rene w'd in Courage with recover'd Breath, 615 
A ſecond time we ran to tempt our Death: 

To clear the Palace from the Foe, ſucceed 

The weary living, and revenge the dead. 

A Poſtern- door, yet unobſerv'd and free, 

Join'd by the length of a blind Gallery, 6209 
To the King's Cloſet led; a way well known 

To Hector's Wife, while Priam held the Throne: 
Through which ſhe brought 4/yanax, unſeen, 

To chear his Grandſire, and his Grandſire's Queen. 
Thro' this we paſs, and mount the Tow'r, from whence 
With unavailing Arms the Trojans make defence. 626 
From this the trembling King had oft deſcry'd 

The Grecian Camp, and ſaw their Navy ride. 

Beams from its lofty height with Swords we hew; 
Then wrenching with our hands, th* Aſſault renew. 630 
And where the Rafters on the Columns meer, 

We puſh them headlong with our Arms and Feet: 
The Lightning flies not ſwifter than the Fall; 

Nor Thunder louder than the ruin'd Wall: 

Don goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 635 
Are piecemeal torn, or pounded into Death. 

Vet more ſucceed, and more to death are ſent ; 

We ceaſe not from above, nor they below relent. 
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Before the Gate ſtood Pyrrbus, threat'ning loud, 
With glitt'ring Arms conſpicuous in the Crowd. 640 
So ſhines, renew'd in Youth, the creſted Snake, 
Who flept the Winter in a thorny Brake: 

And caſting off his Slough, when Spring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new Glory burns: 
Reſtor'd with pois'nous Herbs, his ardent ſides 64 
Reflect the Sun, and rais'd on Spires he rides: 

High o'er the Graſs, hiſſing he rowls along, 

And brandiſhes by fits his forky Tongue. 

Proud Periphas, and fierce Antomedon, 

His Father's Charioteer, together run 650 
To force the Gate: The Sqrian Infantry 

Ruſh on in Crouds, and the barr'd Paſſage free. 
Ent'ring the Court, with Shouts the Skies they rend, 
And flaming Firebrands to the Roefs aſcend. 

Himſelf, among the foremoſt, deals his Blows, 6g 
And with his Ax repeated Stroaks beſtows 

On the ſtrong Doors : Then all their Shoulders ply, 
Till from the Poſts the brazen Hinges fly. 

He hews apace, the double Bars at length | 

Yield to his Ax, and unreſiſted Strength. 660 
A mighty Breach is made; the Rooms conceal'd 
Appear, and, all the Palace is reveal'd. 

The Halls of Audience, and of publick State, 

And where the lonely Queen in ſecret fate. 

Arm'd Souldiers now by trembling Maids are ſeen, 665 
With not a Door, and ſcarce a Space between, 
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The Houſe is fill'd with loud Laments and Cries, 
And Shrieks of Women rend the vaulted Skies. 

The fearful Matrons run from place to place, 

And kiſs the Threſholds, and the Poſts embrace. 670 
The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhas plies, 

And all his Father ſparkles in his Eyes. 

Nor Bars, nor fighting Guards his force ſuſtain ; 

The Bars are broken, and the Guards are ſlain. 

In ruſh the Greeks, and all the Apartments fill; 675 
Thoſe few Defendants whom they find, they kill. 
Not with ſo fierce a Rage, the foaming Flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid Courſe withſtood: 
Bears down the Dams with unreſiſted ſway, 

And ſweeps the Cattle and the Cots away. 680 
Theſe Eyes beheld him, when he march'd between 
The Brother-Kings: I ſaw th' unhappy Queen, 

The hundred Wives, and where old Priam ſtood, 

To ſtain his hallow'd Altar with his Blood. 

The fifty Nuptial Beds: (ſuch Hopes had he, 685 
So large a Promiſe of a Progeny.) 

The Poſts of plated Gold, and hung with Spoils, 

Fell the Reward of the proud Victor's Toils. 

Where e' er the raging Fire had left a ſpace, 

The Grecians enter, and poſſeſs the Place. 690 
Perhaps you may of Priam's Fate enquire. 

He, when he ſaw his Regal Town on fire, 

His ruin'd Palace, and his ent'ring Foes, 

On ev'ry ſide inevitable woes 
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In Arms, diſus'd, inveſts his Limbs decay'd 695 
Like them, with Age; a late and uſeleſs aid. 

His feeble ſhoulders ſcarce the weight ſuſtain : 
Loaded, not arm'd, he creeps along, with pain c 
Deſpairing of Succeſs; ambirious to be lain! 
Uncover'd but by Heav'n, there ſtood in view 700 
An Altar; near the hearth a Lawrel grew ; 

Dodder'd with Age, whoſe Boughs encompals round 
The Houſchold Gods, and ſhade the holy Ground. 
Here cuba, with all her helpleſs Train | 
Of Dames, for ſhelter ſought, bur ſought in vain. 70oy 
Driv'n like a Flock of Doves along the Skie, 

Their Images they hugg, and to their Altars fly. 

The Queen, when ſhe beheld her trembling Lord, 
And hanging by his fide a heavy Sword, 

What Rage, ſhe cry'd, has ſeiz'd my Husband's Mind 


What Arms are theſe, and to what Uſe defign'd? 711 


Theſe times want other aids: were Hector here, 
Ev'n Hector now in vain, like Priam wou'd appear. 
With us, one common ſhelter thou ſhalt find, 

Or in one common Fate with us be join'd. 717 
She ſaid, and with a laſt Salute embrac'd 

The poor old Man, and by the Lawrel plac'd. 

Behold Polites, one of Priam's Sons, 

Purſu'd by Pyrrbus, there for ſafery runs. 

Thro' Swords, and Foes, amaz'd and hurt, he flies 
Through empty Courts, and open Galleries: 728 
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Him Pyrrhus, urging with his Lance, purſues; 
And often reaches, and his thruſts renews. 
The Youth transfix'd, with lamentable Crics 
Expires, before his wretched Parent's Eyes. 775 
W hom, gaſping at his Feet, when Priam ſaw, 
The Fear of Death gave place to Nature's Law. 
And ſhaking more with Anger, than with Age, 
The Gods, ſaid He, requite thy brutal Rage: 
As ſure they will, Barbarian, ſure they muſt, 730 
If there be Gods in Heay'n, and Gods be juſt: 
Who tak'ſt in Wrongs an inſolent delight; 
With a Son's death t' infect a Father's ſight. 
Not He, whom thou and lying Fame conſpire 
To call thee his; Not he, thy vaunted Sire, 735 
Thus us'd my wretched Age: The Gods he fear'd, 
The Laws of Nature and of Nations heard. 
He chear'd my Sorrows, and for Sums of Gold 
The bloodleſs Carcaſs of my Hector ſold. 
Piry'd the Woes a Parent underwent, 740 
And ſent me back in ſafety from his Tent. 

This ſaid, his feeble hand a Javelin threw, 
Which flutt'ring, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew ; 
Juſt, and bur barely, to the Mark it held, 
And faintly tinckl'd on the Brazen Shield. 745 

Then Pyrrhus thus: Go thou from me to Fate; 
And to my Father my foul deeds relate. 
Now dyc: with that he dragg'd the trembling Sire, 
Slidd'ring through clotter'd Blood, and holy Mire, 
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(The mingl'd Paſte his murder'd Son had made, ) 770 
Haul'd from beneath the violated Shade; © 
And on the Sacred Pile, the Royal Victim laid. 
His right Hand held his bloody Fauchion bare; 
His left he twiſted in his hoary Hair : 
Then, with a ſpeeding Thruſt, his Heart he found: 
The lukewarm Blood came ruſhing through the. 
Wound, 756 
And ſanguine Streams diſtain'd the ſacred Ground. 
Thus Priam fell: and ſhar'd one common Fate 
With Troy in Aſhes, and his ruin'd State: 
He, who the Scepter of all Afa ſway'd, 760 
Whom Monarchs like Domeſtick Slaves obey'd, 
On the bleak Shoar now lies th' abandon'd King, 
* A headleſs Carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. 
Then, not before, I felt my crudled Blood 
Congeal with Fear; my Hair with horror ſtood : 765 
My Father's Image fill'd my pious Mind; 
6 Leſt equal Years might equal Fortune find. 
Again I thought on my forſaken Wife; 
And trembl'd for my Son's abandon'd Life. 
I look'd about; but found my ſelf alone; 77% 
Deſerted at my need, my Friends were gone, 
5 Some ſpent with Toil, ſome with Deſpair oppreſs d, 


Leap'd headlong from the Heights; the Flames con- 
ſum'd the reſt. 


* This whole line is taken from Sir John Denham. 
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Thus, wand'ring in my way, without a Guide, 

The graceleſs Helen in the Porch I ſpy'd 775 
Of HVeſta's Temple: there ſhe lurk'd alone; 

Muffied ſhe fate, and what ſhe cou'd, unknown: 

But, by the Flames, that caſt their Blaze around, 
That common Bane of Greece and Troy, I found. 

For 1lium burnt, ſhe dreads the Trojan Sword; 780 
More dreads the Vengeance of her injur'd Lord; C 
Ev'n by thoſe Gods, who refug'd her, abhorr'd. 
Trembling with Rage, the Strumpet I regard; 
Reſoly'd to give her Guilt the due reward. 

Shall ſhe triumphant ſail before the Wind, 787 
And leave in Flames, unhappy Troy behind? 

Shall ſhe, her Kingdom and her Friends review, 

In State attended with a Captive Crew; 

While unreveng'd the good old Priam falls, 

And Grecian Fires conſume the Trojan Walls? 790 
For this the Phrygian Fields, and Xanthian Flood 
Were ſwell'd with Bodies, and were drunk with Blood? 
Tis true a Souldier can ſmall Honour gain: 

And boaſt no Conqueſt from a Woman ſlain: 

Vet ſhall the Fact not paſs without Applauſe, 795 
Of Vengeance taken in ſo juſt a Cauſe. 

The puniſh'd Crime ſhall ſet my Soul at caſe : 

And murm'ring Manes of my Friends appeaſe. 

Thus while I rave, a gleam of pleaſing Light 

Spread o'er the Place, and ſhining Heav'nly bri dee 
My Mother ſtood reveal'd before my Sight. 
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Never ſo radiant did her Eyes appear; 

Nor her own Star confeſs'd a light ſo clear. 

Great in her Charms, as when on Gods above 

She looks, and breaths her ſelf into their Love. Soy 
She held my Hand, the deſtin'd Blow to break: 

Then from her roſie Lips began to ſpeak. 

My Son, from whence this Madneſs, this negle& 

Of my Commands, and thoſe whom I protect? 

Why this unmanly Rage? Recall to mind 810 
Whom you forſake, what Pledges leave behind. 

Look if your helpleſs Father yer ſurvive; 

Or if Aſcanius, or Creiſa live. 


Around your Houſe the greedy Grecians err; OY 
815 5 


And theſe had periſh'd in the nightly War, 

But for my Preſence and protecting Care. 

Not Helen's Face, nor Paris was in fault: 

But by the Gods was this Deſtruction brought. 

Now caſt your Eyes around; while I diſſolve 

The Miſts and Films that Mortal Eyes involve: $820 
Purge from your ſight the Droſs, and make you (ce 
The Shape of each avenging Deity. 

Enlightned thus, my juſt Commands fulfill: 

Nor fear Obedience to your Mother's Will. 


Where yon diſorder'd heap of Ruin lies, 825 
Stones rent from Stones, where Clouds of Duſt ariſe, 
Amid that ſmother, Neptune holds his place: 

Below the Wall's foundation drives his Mace : 
And heaves the Building from the ſolid Baſe. 
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Look where, in Arms, Imperial Juno ſtands, 830 

Full in the Scæan Gate, with loud Commands; 5 

Urging on Shore the tardy Grecian Bands. 

See Pallas, of her ſnaky Buckler proud, 

Beſtrides the Tow'r, refulgent through the Cloud : 

See Jove new Courage to the Foe ſupplies, 835 

And Arms againſt the Town, the partial Deities. 

Haſte hence, my Son; this fruitleſs Labour end: 

Haſte where your trembling Spouſe, and Sire attend: 

Haſte, and a Mother's Care your Paſſage ſhall befriend. 

She aid: and ſwiftly vanifh'd from my Sight, 840 

Obſcure in Clouds, and gloomy Shades of Night. 

I look'd, I liften'd ; dreadful Sounds I hear; 

And the dire Forms of hoſtile Gods appear. 

Troy ſunk in Flames I ſaw, nor could prevent; 

And UHlium from its old Foundations rent. 845 

Rent like a Mountain Aſh, which dar'd the Winds; 

And ſtood the ſturdy Stroaks of lab'ring Hinds : 

About the Roots the cruel Ax reſounds, 

The Stumps are pierc'd, with oft repeated Wounds. 

The War is felt on high, the nodding Crown Spo 

Now threats a Fall, and throws the leafy Honours down. 

To their united Force it yields, though late; 

And mourns with mortal Groans th' approaching Fate: 

The Roots no more their upper load ſuſtain; 854 

But down ſhe falls, and ſpreads a ruin thro' the Plain. 
Deſcending thence, I ſcape through Foes, and Fire : 

Before the Goddeſs, Foes and Flames retire. 
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Arriv'd at home, he for whoſe only ſake 
Or moſt for his, ſuch Toils I undertake, 
ö The good Anchiſes, whom, by timely Flight, 850 
I purpos'd to fecure on /da's height, 
Refus'd the Journcy : Reſolute to dic, 
And add his Fur'rals to the fate of Troy : 
Rather than Exile and old Age ſuſtain. 
Go you, whoſe Blood runs warm in ev'ry Vein: 86y 
Had Heav'n decreed that I ſhou'd Life enjoy, 
Heav'n had decreed to ſave unhappy Troy. 
Tis ſure enough, if not too much for one; 
Twice to have ſeen our Jlium overthrown. 
Make haſte to fave the poor remaining Crew; 879 
And give this uſeleſs Corps a long Adieu. 
Theſe weak old Hands ſuffice to ſtop my Breath: 
845 At leaſt the pitying Foes will aid my Death, 
33 To take my Spoils: and leave my Body bare: 
As for my Sepulchre let Heav'n take Care. 875 
Tis long fince I, for my Ccœleſtial Wife, 
* Loath'd by the Gods, have drag'd a lingring Life: 
$50 Since ev'ry Hour and Moment I expire, 
Blaſted from Heav'n by Jove's avenging Fire. 
This oft repeated, he ſtood fix'd to die: 880 
My ſelf, my Wife, my Son, my Family, b 
Intreat, pray, beg, and raiſe a doleful Cry. 
What, will he till perſiſt, on Death reſolve, 
And in his Ruin all his Houſe involve! 
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He ſtill perſiſts, his Reaſons to maintain; 887 
Our Pray'rsz our Tears, our loud Laments are vain. 

Urg'd by Deſpair, again I go to try 
The fate of Arms, reſolv'd. in Fight to die. 
What hope remains, but what my Death muſt give? 
Can I without ſo dear a Father live? $90 
You term it Prudence, what I Baſeneſs call : 
Cou'd ſuch a Word from ſuch a Parent fall? 
If Fortune pleaſe, and fo the Gods ordain, 
That nothing ſhou'd of ruin'd Troy remain : ö 
And you conſpire with Fortune, to be ſlain; 89 
The way io Death is wide, th' Approaches near : 
For ſoon relentleſs Pyrrhus will appear, 
Recking with Priam's Blood: The wretch who flew 
The Son (inhuman) in the Father's view, 69G 
And then the Sire himſelf, to the dire Altar drew. 

O Goddeſs Mother, give me back to fate; 
Your Gift was undeſir'd, and came too late. 
Did you for this, unhappy me convey 
Through Foes and Fires to ſee my Houſe a Prey? 
Shall I, my Father, Wife, and Son, behold 907 
Welt'ring in Blood, each others Arms infold? 
Haſte, gird my Sword, tho' ſpent, and overcome: 
Tis the laſt Summons to receive our Doom. 
I hear thee, Fate, and I obey thy Call: 
Not unreveng'd the Foe ſhall ſee my Fall. 910 
Reſtore me to the yet unfiniſh'd Fight: 
My Death is wanting to conclude the Night. 
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Arm'd once again, my glitt'ring Sword I wield, 
While th' other hand ſuſtains my weighty Shield: 

And forth I ruſh to ſeek th' abandon'd Field. 915 

I went; but ſaid Creuſa ſtop'd my way, 

And croſs the Threſhold in my Paſſage lay; 

Embrac'd my Knees; and when I cou'd have gone 
Shew me my feeble Sire, and tender Son. 

If Death be your deſign, at leaſt, ſaid ſhe, 929 
Take us along, to ſhare your Deſtiny. 

If any farther hopes in Arms remain, 
This Place, theſe Pledges of your Love, maintain. 
To whom do you expoſe your Father's Life, 

Your Son's, and mine, your now forgotten Wife! 925 
While thus ſhe fills the Houſe with clam'rous Cries, 
Our Hearing is diverted by our Eyes. 

For while I held my Son, in the ſhort ſpace, 
Betwixt our Kiſſes and our laſt Embrace 

Strange to relate, from young Jalus Head 939 
A lambent Flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 

Around his Brows, and on his 'Temples fed. 
Amaz'd, with running Water we prepare 

To quench the ſacred Fire, and flake his Hair; 

But old Anchiſes, vers'd in Omens, rear'd 935 
His Hands to Heav'n, and this Requeſt preferr'd. 

If any Vows, Almighty Fove, can bend 

Thy Will, if Piety can Pray'rs commend, [ſend. ( 
Confirm the glad Preſage which thou art pleas'd to- 
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Scarce had he ſaid, when, on our left, we hear 940 
A peal of ratling Thunder rowl in Air: 
There ſhot a ſtreaming Lamp along the Sky, 
Which on the winged Lightning ſeem'd to fly; 
From o'er the Roof the blaze began to move; 
And trailing vaniſh'd in th' dean Grove. 945 
It ſwept a path in Heav'n, and ſhone a Guide; 
Then in a ſteaming ſtench of Sulphur dy'd. 

The good old Man with ſuppliant Hands implor'd 
The Gods protection, and their Star ador'd. 
Now, now, ſaid he, my Son, no more delay, 970 
J yield, I follow where Heav'n ſhews the way. 
Keep (O my Country Gods) our dwelling Place, 
And guard this Relick of the Trojan Race: 
This tender Child; theſe Omens are your own; 
And you can yet reſtore the ruin'd Town. off 
Ar leaſt accompliſh what your Signs forcſhow : 
I ſtand reſign'd, and am prepar'd to go. 

He ſaid; the crackling Flames appear on high, 
And driving Sparkles dance along the Sky. 
With Fulcan's rage the riſing Winds conſpire; 960 
And near our Palace rowl the flood of Fire. 
Haſte, my dear Father, (tis no time to wait,) 
And load my Shoulders with a willing Fraight. 
What e'er befalls, your Life ſhall be my care, 
One Death, or one Deliv'rance we will ſhare. 965 
My Fand ſhall lead our little Son; and you 
My faithful Conſort, ſhall our Steps purſue, 
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Next, you my Servants, heed my ſtrict Commands: 

Without the Walls a ruin'd Temple ſtands, 

To Ceres hallow'd once; a Cypreſs nigh 970 

Shoots up her venerable Head. on high; 

By long Religion kept: there bend your Feet; 

And in divided Parties let us meet. | 

Our Country Gods, the Relicks, and the Bands, 

Hold you, my Father, in your guiltleſs Hands: gyy 

In me *tis impious holy things to bear, 

Red as I am with Slaughter, new from War: 

Till in ſome living Stream I cleanſe the Guilt 

C20 Of dire Debate, and Blood in Battel ſpilt. 

U EH Thus, ord'ring all that Prudence cou'd provide, 983 
I cloath my Shoulders with a Lion's Hide; . 

And yellow Spoils: Then, on my bending Back, 

The welcome load of my dear Father take. 

While on my better Hand Aſcanius hung, 

And with unequal Paces tript along. 98 

Creuſa kept behind: by choice we ſtray 

Through ev'ry dark and ey'ry devious Way. 

I, who ſo bold and dauntleſs juſt before, 

The Grecian Darts and ſhock of Lances bore, 

At ev'ry Shadow now am ſeiz'd with Fear: 990 

Not for my ſelf, but for the Charge I bear. 

Till near the ruin'd Gate arriv'd at laſt, 

Secure, and deeming all the Danger paſt ; 

A frightful noiſe of trampling Feet we hear; 994 

My Father looking through the Shades, with fear, 
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Cry'd out, Haſte, haſte my Son, the Foes are nigh; 
Their Swords, and ſhining Armour I deſcry. 

Some hoſtile God, for ſome unknown Offence, 

Had ſure bereft my Mind of better Senſe: 

For while thro' winding Ways I took my Flight; 1000 
And ſought the ſhelter of the gloomy Night; 

Alas! I loſt Crez/a: hard to tell 

If by her fatal Deſtiny ſhe fell, 

Or weary fate, or wander'd with affright ; 

But the was loſt for ever to my fight. 1005 
I knew not, or reflected, till I meer 

My Friends, at Ceres now deſerted Seat: 

We met: not one was wanting, only ſhe 

Deceiv'd her Friends, her Son, and wretched me. 
What mad expreſſions did my Tongue refuſe! 1010 
Whom did | not of Gods or Men accuſe! 

This was the fatal Blow, that pain'd me more 

'Than all I felt from ruin'd Troy before. 

Stung with my Loſs, and raving with Deſpair, 
Abandoning my now forgotten Care, 1015 
Of Counſel, Comfort, and of Hope bereft, | 
My Sire, my Son, my Country Gods, I left. 

In ſhining Armour once again I ſheath 

My Limbs, not fecling Wounds, nor fearing Death. 
Then headlong to the burning Walls I run, 1020 
And ſeek the Danger I was forc'd to ſhun. 

I tread my former Tracks: through Night explore 
Each Paſſage, ev'ry Street I croſs'd before. 
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All things were full of Horrour and Aﬀright, 

And dreadful ev'n the ſilence of the Night. 1025 
Then, to my Father's Houſe I make repair, 

With ſome ſmall Glimps of hope to find her there: 
Inſtead of her the cruel Greets I met; 

The houſe was fill'd with Foes, with Flames beſet. 
Driv'n on the wings of Winds, whole ſheets of Fire, 
Through Air tranſported, to the Roofs aſpire. 1031 
From thence to Priam's Palace I reſort; 

And ſearch the Citadel, and deſart Court. 

Then, unobſerv'd, I paſs by Juno's Church; 

A guard of Grecians had poſſels'd the Porch : 1035 
There Phenix and Ulyſes watch the Prey: 

And thither all the Wealth of Troy convey. 

The Spoils which they from ranſack'd Houſes brought; 
And golden Bowls from burning Altars caught. 

The Tables of the Gods, the Purple Veſts; 1040 
The People's Treaſure, and the Pomp of Prieſts. 

A rank of wretched Youths, with pinion'd Hands, 
And captive Matrons in long Order ſtands. 

Then, with ungovern'd Madneſs, I proclaim, 
Through all the ſilent Streets, Creu/a's Name. 1045 
Crei/a ſtill T call: At length ſhe hears; 

And ſudden, through the Shades of Night appears. 
Appears, no more Cre#/a, nor my Wife: 

But a pale Spectre, larger than the Life. 

Aghaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and ſtruck dumb with Fear, loo 
I ſtood; like Briſtles roſe my ſtiffen'd Hair. 
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Then thus the Ghoſt began to ſooth my Grief: 

Nor Tears, nor Cries can give the dead Relief; 
Deſiſt, my much lov'd Lord, t' indulge your Pain: 
You bear no more than what the Gods ordain. 1055 
My Fates permit me not from hence to fly 

Nor he, the great Comptroller of the Sky. 

Long wandring Ways for you the Pow'rs decree: 

On Land hard Labours, and a length of Sea, 

Then, after many painful Years are paſt, 1060 
On Latium's happy Shore you ſhall be caſt: 

Where gentle Tiber from his Bed beholds 

The flow'ry Meadows, and the feeding Folds. 

There end your Toils: And there your Fates provide 
A quiet Kingdom, and a Royal Bride: 1065 
There Fortune ſhall the jan Line reſtore; 

And you for loit Creiſa weep no more. 

Fear not that I ſhall watch with ſervile Shame, 

Th' imperious Looks of ſome proud Grecian Dame: 
Or, ſtooping to the Victor's Luſt, diſgrace 1070 
My Goddeſs Mother, or my Royal Race. | 
And now, farewell: the Parent of the Gods 
Reſtrains my fleeting Soul in her Abodes: 

J truſt our common Ifſue to your Care. 

She ſaid: And gliding paſs'd unſeen in Air. 1075 
I ftrove to ſpeak, but Horror ty'd my Tongue; 2 


And thrice about her Neck my Arms I flung; 
And thrice deceiv'd, on vain Embraces hung. 
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Light as an empty Dream at break of Day, 

Or as a blaſt of Wind, ſhe ruſh'd away. 1080 
Thus, having paſs'd the Night in fruitleſs Pain, 

I, to my longing Friends, return again. 

Amaz'd th' augmented Number to behold, 

Of Men, and Matrons mix'd, of young and old: 

A wretched Exil'd Crew together brought, 1085 

With Arms appointed, and with Treaſure fraught. 

Reſolv'd, and willing under my Command, 

To run all hazards both of Sea and Land. 

The Morn began, from Ida, to diſplay 

Her roſy Cheeks, and Phoſphor led the day; 1090 

Before the Gates the Grecians took their Poſt : 

| And all pretence of late Relief was loſt. 

I yield to Fate, unwillingly retire; 

And loaded, up the Hill convey my Sire. 
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The Third Book of the 
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the Fleet with which he ſail'd, and the Succeſs of his 
firft Voyage to Thrace z from thence he direfts his Courſe 
to Delos, and asks the Oracle what place the Gods had 
appointed for his Habitation? By a miſtake of the Ora- 
cle's Anſwer, he ſettles in Crete; his Houſehold Gods 


follows their advice, and makes the beſt of his way for 
Italy: He is caſt on ſeveral Shores, and meets with very 
ſurpriſing Adventures, till at length be lands on Sicily; 
where his Father Anchiſes dies. This is the place which 
he was ſailing from, when the Tempeſt roſe and threw 
him upon the Carthaginian Coaſt. ; 


HEN Heav'n had overturn'd the Tr 0+ 
76s State, = 2 
And Priam's Throne, by too ſevere a 
Fate: 5 
When ruin'd Troy became the Grecian, 
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And Ilium's lofry Tow'rs in Aſhes lay: 


ZEneas proceeds in his Relation: Fe gives an Account of 


give him the true ſenſe of the Oracle, in a Dream. He 
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Warn'd by Cœleſtial Omens, we retreat, 

To ſeek in foreign Lands a happier Scat. 

Near old Antandros, and at Ida's foot, 

The Timber of the ſacred Groves we cut: 

And build our Fleet; uncertain yet to find 

What place the Gods for our Repoſe aſſign'd. 

Friends daily flock; and ſcarce the kindly Spring 

Began to cloath the Ground, and Birds to ſing; 

When old Anchiſes ſummon'd all to Sea: 

The Crew, my Father and the Fates obey. 

With Sighs and Tears I leave my native Shore, 

And empty Fields, where Ilium ſtood before. 

My Sire, my Son, our leſs, and greater Gods, 

All fail at once; and cleave the briny Floods. 
Againſt our Coaſt appears a ſpacious Land, 

Which once the fierce Lycurgus did command: 

Thracia the Name; the People bold in War; 

Vaſt are their Fields, and Tillage is their Care. 

A hoſpitable Realm while Fate was kind; 

With Toy in Friendſhip and Religion join'd. 

I land; with luckleſs Omens, then adore, 

Their Gods, and draw a Line along the Shore: 

I lay the deep Foundations of a Wall; 

And Enos, nam'd from me, the City call. 

To Dionæan Venus Vows are paid, 

And all the Pow'rs that riſing Labours aid; 

A Bull on Jove's Imperial Altar laid. 
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Not far, a riſing Hillock ſtood in view; 

Sharp Myrtles, on the ſides, and Cornels grew. 
There, while I went to crop the Silvan Scenes, 
And ſhade our Altar with their leafy Greens 

J pull'd a Plant; (with horror I relate 

A Prodigy ſo ſtrange, and full of Fate.) 

The rooted Fibres roſe; and from the Wound, 
Black bloody Drops diſtill'd upon the Ground. 
Mute, and amaz'd, my Hair with Terrour ſtood; 


Fear ſhrunk my Sinews, and congeal'd my Blood. 


Man'd once again, another Plant I try; 

That other guſh'd with the ſame ſanguine Dye. 
Then, fearing Guilt, for ſome Offence unknown, 
With Pray'rs and Vows the Driads I attone; 
With all the Siſters of the Woods, and moſt 


The God of Arms, who rules the Thracian Coaſt : 


That they, or he, theſe Omens wou'd avert 
Releaſe our Fears, and better Signs impart. _ 
Clear'd, as I thoughr, and fully fix'd at length 


En. III. 


35 


42 


45 


12 


To learn the Cauſe, I tug'd with all my Strength: 


I bent my knees againſt the Ground; once more 
The violated Myrtle ran with Gore. 

Scarce dare I tell the Sequel: From the Womb 
Of wounded Earth, and Caverns of the Tomb, 
A Groan, as of a troubled Ghoſt, renew'd 


My Fright, and then theſe dreadful Words enſu'd. 


Why doſt thou thus my bury'd Body rend? 
O ſpare the Corps of thy unhappy Friend! 
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Spare to pollute thy pious Hands with Blood: 60 | 

The Tears diſtil not from the wounded Wood; 1 

But ev'ry drop this living Tree contains, 1 

Is kindred Blood, and ran in Trojan Veins : 1 

O fly from this unhoſpitable Shore, 

Warn'd by my Fate; for I am Polydore / 65 

Here loads of Lances, in my Blood embru'd, 

Again ſhoot upward, by my Blood renew'd. 

2 My faultring Tongue, and ſhiv'ring Limbs declare 
My Horror, and in Briſtles roſe my Hair. 
When Troy with Grecian Arms was cloſely pent, 70 
Old Priam, fearful of the Wars Event, © 
This hapleſs Polydore to Thracia ſent. 

17 Loaded with Gold, he ſent his Darling, far 

| From Noiſe and Tumults, and deſtructive War: 8 
Committed to the faithleſs Tyrant's Care. 75 
Who, when he ſaw the Pow'r of Troy decline, 
Forſook the weaker, with the ſtrong to join. 

50 Broke ev'ry Bond of Nature, and of Truth; 

And murder'd, for his Wealth, the Royal Vouth. 

O ſacred Hunger of pernicious Gold, 80 

What bands of Faith can impious Lucre hold! 

Now, when my Soul had ſhaken off her Fears, 

I call my Father, and the Ten Peers: 

Relate the Prodigies of Heav'n; require 

What he commands, and their Advice deſire. 87 

All vote to leave that execrable Shore, 

Polluted with the Blood of Polydore: 


| 
386 IIA 
But c'er we fail, his Fun'ral Rites prepare; 
Then, to his Ghoſt, a Tomb and Altars rear. 
In mournful Pomp the Matrons walk the round: 90 
With baleful Cypreſs, and blue Fillets crown'd 
With Eyes dejected, and with Hair unbound. 
Then Bowls of tepid Milk and Blood we pour, 
And thrice invoke the Soul of Polydore. 
Now when the raging Storms no longer reign; of 
But Southern Gales invite us to the Main; 
We launch our Veſſels, with a proſp'rous Wind; 
And leave the Cities and the Shores behind. 
An I ſland in th' Ægean Main appears: 
Neptune and wat'ry Doris claim it theirs. 1009 
It floated once, till Phebus fix'd the ſides 
To rooted Earth, and now it braves the Tides. 
Here, born by friendly Winds, we come aſhore, 
With needful eaſe our weary Limbs reſtore ; 
And the Sun's Temple, and his Town adore. 105 
Anius the Prieſt, and King, with Lawrel crown'd, 
His hoary Locks with purple Fillets bound, 
Who ſaw my Sire the Delian Shore aſcend, | 
Came forth with eager haſte to meet his Friend. 
Invites him to his Palace; and in fign | " "BMW 
Of ancient Love, their plighted Hands they join. 
Then to the Temple of the God I went; 
And thus, before the Shrine, my Vows preſent. 


Give, O Thymbreus, give a reſting place, 
To the ſad Relicks of the Trojan Race: 115 
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A Seat ſecure, a Region of their own, 
A laſting Empire, and a happier Town. 
Where ſhall we fix, where ſhall our Labours end, 
Whom ſhall we follow, and what Fare attend ? 
Let not my Pray'rs a doubtful Anſwer find, 129 
But in clear Auguries unveil thy Mind. 
Scarce had I ſaid, He ſhook the Holy Ground: 
The Lawrels, and the lofty Hills around : i 
And from the Tripos ruſh'd a bellowing Sound. 
Proſtrate we fell; confeſs'd the preſent God; 125 
Who gave this Anſwer from his dark Abode. 
Undaunted Youths, go ſeek that Mother Earth 
From which your Anceſtors derive their Birth. 
The Soil that ſent you forth, her Ancient Race, 
In her old Boſom, ſhall again embrace. 130 
Through the wide World th' Æneian Houſe ſhall reigns 
And Childrens Children ſhall the Crown ſuſtain. 
Thus Phœbus did our future Fates diſcloſe ; 
A mighty Tumult, mix'd with Joy, aroſe. 

All are concern'd to know what place the God 1357 
Aſſign'd, and where determin'd our abode. 
My Father, long revolving in his Mind, 
The Race and Lineage of the Trojan Kind, 
Thus anſwer'd their demands: Ye Princes, hear 
Your pleaſing Fortune; and diſpel your fear. 140 
The fruitful Ifle of Crete well known to Fame, 
Sacred of old to Jove's Imperial Name, 
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In the mid Ocean lies, with large Command; 

And on its Plains a hundred Cities ſtand. 
Another Ida riſes there; and we 145 
From thence derive our Tejan Anceſtry. 

From thence, as 'tis divulg'd by certain Fame, 

To the Rhætean Shores old Teucrus came. 

There fix' d, and there the Seat of Empire choſe, 


E'er Jlium and the Trojan Tow'rs aroſe. 150 
In humble Vales they built their ſoft abodes : 

Till Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, 
With tinkling Cymbals charm'd th' Idean Woods. 


She, ſecret Rites and Ceremonies taught, 

And to the Yoke, the ſalvage Lions brought. 155 
Let us the Land, which Heav'n appoints, explore; 
Appeaſe the Winds, and ſeek the Gnoſſian Shore. 

If Jove aſſiſts the Paſſage of our Fleet, 

The third propitious dawn diſcovers Crete. 

Thus having ſaid, the Sacrifices laid 160 
On ſmoking Altars, to the Gods He paid. 

A Bull, to Neptune an Oblation due, 

Another Bull to bright Apollo flew : 

A milk white Ewe the Weſtern Winds to pleaſe; 
And one cole black to calm the ſtormy Seas. 165 
E'er this, a flying Rumour had been ſpread, 

That fierce Idomeneus from Crete was fled; 

Expell'd and exil'd; that the Coaſt was free 


From Foreign or Domeſtick Enemy: 
| We 
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We leave the Delian Ports, and put to Sea. 170 
By Naxos, fam'd for Vintage, make our way: 

Then green Donyſa paſs; and Sail in ſight 

Of Paros Iſle, with Marble Quarries white. 

We paſs the ſcatter'd Iſles of Cyclades 3 

That, ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd, ſeem to ſtud the Seas. 175 
The ſhouts of Sailors double near the ſhores 

50 They {ſtretch their Canvas, and they ply their Oars. 
All hands alofr, for Crete for Crete they cry, 


5 


And ſwiftly through the foamy Billows fly. 
Full on the promis'd Land at length we bore, 80 
With Joy deſcending on the Cretan Shore. 

55 With eager haſte a riſing Town I frame, 
Which from the Tryan Pergamus I name: 
The Name it ſelf was grateful; I exhort 
To found their Houſes, and erect a Fort. 85 
Our Ships are haul'd upon the yellow ſtrand. 

160 The Youth begin to Till the labour'd Land. 
And I my ſelf new Marriages promote, 
Give Laws: and Dwellings I divide by Lot. 
When riſing Vapours choak the wholeſom Air, 198 
And blaſts of noiſom Winds corrupt the Year : 

165 The Trees, devouring Caterpillers burn : 

Parch'd was the. Graſs, and blited was the Corn. 

Nor ſcape the Beaſts: for Syrius from on high, p 

1278 


With peſtilential Heat infects the Sky: 
My Men, ſome fall, the reſt in Feavers fry. 


We | 
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Again my Father bids me ſeek the Shore 
Of ſacred Delos; and the God implore: 

To learn what end of Woes we might expect, 

And to what Clime, our weary Courſe direct. 200 

Twas Night, when ev'ry Creature, void of Cares, 

The common gift of balmy Slumber ſhares: 
The Statues of my Gods, (for ſuch they ſeem'd) 
Thoſe Gods whom I from flaming Troy redeem'd, 
Before me ſtood; Majeſtically bright, 

Full in the Beams of Phebe's entring light. 

Then thus they ſpoke; and eas'd my troubled Mind: 
What from the Delian God thou go'ſt to find, 

He tells thee here; and ſends us to relate: 

Thoſe Pow'rs are we, Companions of thy Fate, 210 
W hom from the burning Town by thee were brought; 
Thy Fortune follow'd, and thy ſafety wrought. 
Through Scas and Lands, as we thy Steps attend, 

So ſhall our Care thy Glorious Race befriend. 

An ample Realm for thee thy Fates ordain; 21F 
A Town, that o'er the conquer'd World fhall reign. 
Thou, mighty Walls for mighty Nations build; 
Nor let thy weary Mind to labours yield: 

But change thy Seat; for not the Delian God, 
Nor we, have giv'n thee Crete for our Abode. 
A Land there is, Heſperia call'd of old, 

The Soil is fruitful, and the Natives bold. 

'Th' Oenotrians held it once; by later Fame, 
Now call'd Italia from the Leader's Name, 
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Jaſius there, and Dardanus were born: 22F 
From thence we came, and thither muſt return. 
Riſe, and thy Sire with theſe glad "Tidings greet z 
Search Italy, for Fove denies thee Crete. 

ö Aſtoniſh'd at their Voices, and their ſight, 
(Nor were they Dreams, but Viſions of the Night; 230 
I ſaw, I knew their Faces, and deſcry'd 
In perfect View, their Hair with Fillets ty'd :) 
Of I ſtarted from my Couch, a clammy Sweat 
On all my Limbs, and ſhiv'ring Body fate. 
d: To Heav'n I lift my Hands with pious haſte, 235 
And ſacred Incenſe in the Flames I caſt. 
Thus to the Gods their perfect Honours done, 
210 More chearful to my good old Sire I run: 
ht; And tell the pleaſing News; in little ſpace 
He found his Error, of the double Race. 240 
Not, as before he deem'd, deriv'd from Crete; 
No more deluded by the doubtful Scat. 
Then ſaid, O Son, turmoil'd in Tr9jer Fate; 
Such things as theſe Caſſandra did relate. 
This Day revives within my mind, what ſhe 247 
Foretold of Troy renew'd in Laly; 
And Latian Lands: but who cou'd then have ought © 


215 


Zn. 


220 EB That Phrygian Gods to Latium ſhould be brought; 


Or who believ'd what mad Caſſandra taught? 
Now let us go, where Phebas leads the way : 250 
He ſaid, and we with glad Conſent obey. 
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Forſake the Seat; and leaving few behind, 
We ſpread our ſails before the willing Wind. 
Now from the ſight of Land our Gallies move, 
With only Seas around, and Skies above. 255 
W hen o'er our Heads, deſcends a burſt of Rain; 
And Night, with ſable Clouds involves the Main: 
The ruffling Winds the foamy Billows raiſe: 
The ſcatter'd Fleet is forc'd to ſev'ral Ways: 
The face of Heav'n is raviſh'd from our Eyes, 260 
And in redoubl'd Peals the roaring Thunder flies. 
Caſt from our Courſe, we wander in the Dark; 
No Stars to guide, no point of Land to mark. 
Ev'n Palinurus no diſtinction found around. 
Berwixt the Night and Day; ſuch Darkneſs reign'd 
Three ſtarleſs Nights the doubtful Navy ſtrays 265 
Without diſtinction, and three Sunleſs days. 
The fourth rene ws the Light, and from our Shrowds 
We view a riſing Land like diſtant Clouds: | 
The Mountain tops confirm the pleaſing Sight; 270 
And curling Smoke aſcending from their Height. 
The Canvas falls; their Oars the Sailors ply; 
From the rude ſtrokes the whirling Waters fly. 
At length I land upon the Strophades; 
Safe from the danger of the ſtormy Seas: 275 
Thoſe Iſles are compaſs'd by th' /onian Main; 
The dire Abode where the foul Harpies reign: 
Forc'd by the winged Warriors to repair 
To their old Homes, and leaye their coſtly Fare. 
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Monſters more fierce, offended Heav'n ne'er ſent 289 
From Hell's Abyſs, for Human Puniſhment. 
With Virgin-faces, but with Wombs obſcene, | 
Foul Paunches, and with Ordure ſtill unclean : a 
With Claws for Hands, and Looks for ever lean. 

We landed at the Port; and ſoon beheld 287 
Fat Herds of Oxen graze the flowry Field: 


And wanton Goats without a Keeper ſtray'd: 


With Weapons we the welcome Prey invade. 

Then eall the Gods, for Partners of our Feaſt : 

And Jove himſelf the chief invited Gueſt. 290 
We ſpread the Tables, on the greenſword Ground: 
We feed with Hunger, and the Bowls go round. 
When from the Mountain tops, with hideous Cry, 
And clatt'ring Wings, the hungry Harpies fly: 

They ſnatch the Meat; defiling all they find: 295 
And parting leave a loathſom Stench behind. 

Cloſe by a hollow Rock, again we ſit; 

New dreſs the Dinner, and the Beds refit : 

Secure from Sight, beneath a pleaſing Shade; 

Where tufted Trees a Native Arbour made. 300 
Again the Holy Fires on Altars burn : 

And once again the rav'nous Birds return: 

Or from the dark Receſſes where they ly, 

Or from another Quarter of the Sky. NETS +: 
With filthy Claws their odious Meal repeat, 305 
And mix their loathſom Ordures with their Meat. 
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I bid my Friends for Vengeance then prepare; 
And with the Helliſh Nation wage the War. 
They, as commanded, for the Fight provide, 
And in the Graſs their glitt'ring Weapons hide: 310 0 
Then, when along the crooked Shoar we hear 

Their clatt'ring Wings, and ſaw the Foes appear; 
Miſenus ſounds a charge: We take th' Alarm; 

And our ſtrong hands with Swords and Bucklers arm. 
In this new kind of Combar, all employ 315 
Their utmoſt Force, tke Monſters to deſtroy. 

In vain; the fated Skin is proof to Wounds: 

And from their Plumes the ſhining Sword rebounds. 
At length rebuff d, they leave their mangled Prey, 
And their ſtretch'd Pinions to the Skies diſplay. 329 
Vet one remain'd, the Meſſenger of Fate 

High on a craggy Cliff Celæno fate, 

And thus her diſmal Errand did relate. 


What, not contented with our Oxen lain, 324 ? 
Dare you with Heav'n an impious War maintain, C K 
And drive the Harpies from their Native Reign? Y 


What Jove decrees, what Phœbus has deſign'd: „ 
And I, the Fury's Queen, from both relate: Be 
Yau ſeek th' Halian Shores, foredoom'd by Fate: 339 MMR 
Th' Ialian Shores are granted you to find: 
And a ſafe Paſſage to the Port aſſign'd. 

But know, that e'er your promis'd Walls you build, 
My Curſes {hall "ey | be fulfill'd. 
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Fierce Famine is your Lot, for this Miſdeed, 3357 
Reduc'd to grind the Plates on which you feed. 

She ſaid; and to the neighb'ring Foreſt flew : 

Our Courage fails us, and our Fears renew. 

Hopeleſs to win by War, to Pray'rs we fall : 

And on th' offended Harpies humbly call. 340 
And whether Gods, or Birds obſcene they were, 

Our Vows for Pardon, and for Peace prefer. 

But old Auchiſes, off ring Sacrifice, 

And lifting up to Heav'n his Hands, and Eyes; 
Ador'd the greater Gods: Avert, ſaid he, 8 


Theſe Omens, render vain this Prophecy: 
And from th' impending Curſe, a Pious People free. 
Thus having ſaid, he bids us put to Sea; 
We looſe from Shore our Haulſers, and obey : 
And ſoon with ſwelling fails, purſue the wat'ry Way. 
Amidſt our courſe Zacynthian Woods appear; 3571 
And next by rocky Neritos we ſteer; | 
We fly from Ithaca's deteſted Shore, 
And curſe the Land which dire Uly/es bore. 
At length Leucates cloudy top appears; 355 
And the Sun's Temple, which the Sailor fears. 
Reſolv'd to breath a while from Labour paſt, 
Our crooked Anchors from the Prow we calt ; 
And joyful to the little City haſte. 
Here ſafe beyond our Hopes, our Vows we pay 
To Fove, the Guide and Patron of our way. 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Cuſtoms of our Country we purſue 

And Trojan Games on Actian Shores renew. 

Our Youth, their naked Limbs beſmear with Oyl; 
And exerciſe the Wraſtlers noble Toil. 365 
Pleas'd to have ſail'd ſo long before the Wind; 

And left ſo many Grecian Towns behind. 

The Sun had now fulfill'd his Annual Courſe, 

And Boreas on the Seas diſplay'd his Force: 

I fix'd upon the Temples lofry Door, 379 
The brazen Shield which vanquiſh'd Aas bore : 

The Verſe beneath, my Name and Action ſpeaks, 
Theſe Arms, Aneas took from Conqu'ring Greeks. 
'Then I command to weigh; the Seamen ply 

Their ſweeping Oars, the ſmoking Billows fly, 377 
The ſight of high Pheacia ſoon we loſt : 

And skim'd along Epirus rocky Coalt. 

Then to Chaonia's Port our Courſe we bend, 

And landed, to Buthrotus heights aſcend. 379 
Here wond'rous things were loudly blaz'd by Fame; 
How Helenus reviv'd the Trojan Name; 

And reign'd in Greece That Priam's captive Son 
Succeeded Pyrrbus in his Bed and Throne. 

And fair Andromache, reſtor'd by Fate, 

Once more was happy in a Trojan Mate, 385 
T leave my Gallies riding in the Port; 

And long to ſee the new Dardanian Court. 

By chance, the mournful Queen, before the Gate, 
Then ſolemniz'd her former Husband's Fate. 
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Green Altars rais'd of Turf, with Gifts ſhe Crown'd , 

And ſacred Prieſts in order ſtand around; 391 5 

And thrice the Name of hapleſs Hector ſound. 

The Grove it ſelf reſembles 14a's Wood; 

And Simois ſeem'd the well diſſembl'd Flood. 

But when, at nearer diſtance, ſhe beheld 395 

My ſhining Armour, and my Trojan Shield; 

Aſtoniſh'd at the fight, the vital Heat 

Forſakes her Limbs, her Veins no longer beat : 

She faints, ſhe falls, and ſcarce recov'ring ſtrength, 

Thus, with a falt'ring Tongue, ſhe ſpeaks at length. 
Are you alive, O Goddeſs-born! ſhe ſaid, 401 

Or if a Ghoſt, then where is Hector's Shade? | 

At this, ſhe caſt a loud and frightful Cry: 

With broken words, I made this brief Reply. 

All of me that remains, appears in ſight, 405 

I live; if living be to Toath the Light. 

No Phantome; but I drag a wretched Life; 

My Fate reſembling that of Hector's Wife. 

What have you ſuffer'd fince you loſt your Lord, 

By what ſtrange bleſſing are you now reſtor'd! 416 

Still are you Hector's, or is Hector fled, | 

And his Remembrance loſt in Pyrrbus Bed? 

With Eyes dejected, in a lowly tone, 

After a modeſt pauſe, ſhe thus begun. 

Oh only happy Maid of Priam's Race, 415 

Whom Death deliver'd from the Foes embrace! 
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Commanded on Achilles Tomb to die, 8 


Not forc'd, like us, to hard Captivity: 

Or in a haughty Maſter's Arms to lie. 

In Grecian Ships unhappy we were born: 420 

Endur'd the. Victor's Luft, ſuſtain'd the Scorn : ' 

Thus I ſubmitted to the lawleſs pride 

Of Pyrrhus, more a Handmaid than a Bride. 

Cloy'd with Poſſeſſion, He forſook my Bed, 

And Helen's lovely Daughter ſought ro wed. 425 

Then me, to Trojan Helenus reſign'd: ERS 

And his two Slaves in equal Marriage join'd. 

Till young Oreſtes, pierc'd with deep deſpair, PT 
* 


And longing to redeem the promis'd Fair, 
Before Apollo's Altar flew the Raviſher. 

By Pyrrhus death the Kingdom we regain'd: 
At leaſt one half with Helenus remain'd ; 

Our part, from Chaon, He Chaonia calls: 
And names, from Pergamus, his riſing Walls. 
But you, what Fates have landed on our Coaſt, 435 
What Gods have ſent you, or what Storms have toſt? I Skill'd 
Does young Aſcanius life and health enjoy, Whar 
Sav'd from the Ruins of unhappy Troy! O fay; 
O tell me how his Mother's loſs he bears, 439 A hap; 
W hat hopes are promis'd from his blooming years, 5 

How much of Hector in his Face appears? 
She ſpoke: and mix'd her Speech with mournful Cries: But on 
And fruitleſs Tears came trickling from her Eyes. A dif; 


Os. . ADL ws, 


ies: 
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At length her Lord deſcends upon the Plain; 
In Pomp, attended with a num'rous Train. 
Receives his Friends, and to the City leads; 
And Tears of Joy amidſt his Welcome ſheds. 


| Proceeding on, another Troy I ſee; 
Or, in leſs compaſs, Trey's Epitome. 


A Riv'let by the name of Aanthus ran: 470 
And I embrace the Scan Gate again. 

My Friends in Portico's were entertain'd ; 

And Feaſts and Pleaſures through the City reign'd. 


The Tables fill'd the ſpacious Hall around: 


And Golden Bowls with ſparkling Wine were crown'd. 
Two days we paſs'd in mirth, till friendly Gales, 456 
Blown from the South, ſupply'd our ſwelling Sails. 
Then to the Royal Seer I thus began: 

O thou who know'ſt beyond the reach of Man, 

The Laws of Heav'n, and what the Stars decree, . 
Whom Phebus taught unerring Prophecy, 46 5 
From his own Tripod, and his holy Tree: | 
Skill'd in the wing'd Inhabitants of Air, 

What Auſpices their notes, and flights declare: 

O ſay; for all Religious Rites portend 465 
A happy Voyage, and a proſp'rous End: 

And ev'ry Pow'r and Omen of the Sky, 

Direct my Courſe for deſtin'd /zaly - 

But only dire Ce/exo, from the Gods, 

A diſmal Famine fatally fore-bodes; 476 


The greater Gods; their Pardon then implores: 


400 N 
O ſay what Dangers I am firſt to ſhun: 


What Toils to Vanquiſh, and what Courſe to run. 
The Prophet firſt with Sacrifice adores 


En, III. 


To Phebus next, my trembling Steps he led: 

Full of religious Doubts and awful dread. 

Then with his God poſſeſs'd, before the Shrine, 
Theſe words proceeded from his Mouth Divine. 

O Goddeſs-born, (for Heav'n's appointed Will, 480 
With greater Auſpices of good than ill, 

Fore-ſhows thy Voyage, and thy courſe directs; 

Thy Fates conſpire, and Jove himſelf protects :) 

Of many things, ſome few I ſhall explain, D 
Teach thee to ſhun the dangers of the Main, 485 
And how at length the promis'd Shore to gain. 

The reſt the Fates from Helenus conceal ; | 

And. Funo's angry Pow'r forbids to tell. 

Firſt then, that happy Shore, that ſeems ſo nigh, 
Will far from your deluded Wiſhes fly: 490 ; 
Long tracts of Seas divide your hopes from Haly. 

For you muſt cruiſe along Sicilian Shoars 

And ſtem the Currents with your ſtruggling Oars : 
Then round th' Italian Coaſt your Navy ſteer 


Unbinds the Fillet from his holy Head 475 


—— 


And after this to Circe's Iſland veer. 495 That te 
And laſt, before your new Foundations riſe, pet Whe 
Muſt paſs the Stygian Lake, and. view the neather Skies. For Sic 


Now mark the Signs of future Eaſe and Reſt 

And bear them ſafely treaſur'd in thy Breaſt. 

When in the ſhady Shelter of a Wood, 700 
And near the Margin of a gentle Flood, 

Thou ſhalt behold a Sow upon the Ground, 

| With thirty ſucking young encompals'd round; 

The Dam and Off-ſpring white as falling Snow : 
Theſe on thy City ſhall their Name beſtow: pos c 
And there ſhall end thy Labours and thy Woe. 

Nor let the threatned Famine fright thy Mind, 

For Phebus will aſſiſt; and Fate the way will find. 
Let not thy Courſe to thar ill Coaſt be bent, 

Which fronts from far th* Epirian Continent ; ta 
5 Thoſe parts are all by Grecian Foes poſſeſs'd: 


The ſalvage Locrians here the Shores infeſt : 
There fierce /domenens his City builds, 
Aud guards with Arms the Salentinian Fields. 
And on the Mountains brow Petilia ſtands, 717 
Which Philoctetes with his Troops commands. 
| Ev'n when thy Fleet is landed on the Shore, 
And Prieſts with holy Vows the Gods adore; 
Then with a Purple Veil involve your Eyes, 
Left hoſtile Faces blaſt the Sacrifice. 720 
Theſe Rites and Cuſtoms to the reſt commend; 
105 That to your Pious Race they may deſcend. | 
When parted hence, the Wind that ready waits 
ies. For Sicily, ſhall bear you to the Streights : 


=O 


4 5 1IRGI1 fs An. III. J An. 
W here proud Peloras opes a wider way, 125 Do n 
rack to the Larboard, and ſtand off to Sea: W hic 
Veer Star-board Sea and Land. Th' Halian Shore, Aboy 
And fair Sicilia's Coaſt were one, before Pay \ 
An Earthquake caus'd the Flaw, the roaring Tides 529 Let G 
The Paſſage broke, that Land from Land divides : 5 And n 

And where the Lands retir'd, the ruſhing Ocean rides. | Thus, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by the Streights, on either hand, And y 
Now riſing Cities in long order ſtand; | Arriv*c 
And fruitful Fields: (So much can Time invade Of bla 
The mouldring Work, that beauteous Nature made.) The m 
Far on the right, her Dogs foul Scylla hides: 536 Dark i 
Charibdis roaring on the left preſides ; 5 She ſin 
And in her greedy Whirl-pool ſucks the Tides: The N 
Then Spouts them from below; with Fury driv'n, What 1 
The Waves mount up, and waſh the face of Heav'n. Before 
But Scylla from her Den, with open Jaws, $40 Unmov 
The ſinking Veſſel in her Eddy draws Withou 
Then daſhes on the Rocks: A Human Face, The lea 
And Virgin Boſom, hides her Tails diſgrace. And ſhe 
Her Parts obſcene below the Waves deſcend, £45 Nor gat 
With Dogs inclos'd; and in a Dolphin end. Nor ſets 
Tis ſafer, then, to bear aloof to Sea, Thus, m. 
And coaſt Pachynus, though with more delay The Ma 
Than once to view miſhapen Scylla near, ind witl 

And the loud yell of wat'ry Wolves to hear. 559 Think 
Beſides, if Faith to Helenus be due, hough 


And if Prophetick Phæbus tell me true, 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Do not this Precept of your Friend forget; 
Which therefore more than once I muſt repeat. 
Above the reſt, great Juno's Name adore: SIS 
Pay Vows to Juno; Funo's Aid implore. 
Leet Gifts be to the mighty Queen deſign'd; 
And mollify with Pray'rs her haughty Mind. 
Thus, at the length, your Paſſage ſhall be free, 
And you ſhall ſafe deſcend on 7raly. 160 
Arriv'd at Cumæ, when you view the Flood 
Of black Avernus, and the ſounding Wood, 
The mad prophetick $y/ you ſhall find, 
Dark in a Cave, and on a Rock reclin'd. 
She ſings the Fates, and in her frantick Fits, 7657 
The Notes and Names inſcrib'd, to Leafs commits. 
What ſhe commits to Leafs, in order laid, 
1, Before the Caverns Entrance are diſplay'd: 
40 Urmov'd they lie, but if a blaſt of Wind 
Without, or Vapours iſſue from behind, F792 
The leafs are born aloft in liquid Air, 
And ſhe reſumes no more her Muſeful Care: 
45 Nor gathers from the Rocks her ſcatter'd Verſe; 
Nor ſets in order what the Winds diſperſe. 
Thus, many not ſucceeding, moſt upbraid 57 8 


_ 
— 


2 


The Madneſs of the viſionary Maid; 
ind with loud Curſes leave the myſtick Shade. 
Think it not loſs of time a while to ſtay; 


hough thy Companions chide thy long delay: 


559 
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Tho- ſummon'd to the Seas, tho pleaſing Gales 58 
Invite thy Courſe, and ſtretch thy ſwelling Sails. 

But beg the ſacred Prieſteſs to relate 

With ſwelling Words, and not to write thy Fate. 
The fierce {talian People ſhe will ſhow ; 

And all thy Wars, and all thy Future Woe; rr 
And what thou may'ſt avoid, and what muſt undergo. 
She ſhall direct thy Courſe, inſtruct thy Mind; 

And teach thee how the happy Shores to find. 

This is what Heay'n allows me to relate: : 


Now part in Peace; purſue thy better Fate, 590 
And raiſe, by ſtrength of Arms, the Trojan State. 
This, when the Prieſt with friendly Voice declar'd, 
He gave me Licence, and rich Gifts prepar'd: 
Bounteous of Treaſure, he ſupply'd my want 
With heavy Gold, and poliſh'd Elephant. 7957 
Then Dodonæan Caldrons put on Board, 

And ev'ry Ship with Sums of Silver ſtor d. 
A truſty Coat of Mail to me he ſent, 
Thrice chain'd with Gold, for Uſe and Ornament: 
The Helm of Pyrrbus added to the reſt, 600 
Then flouriſh'd with a Plume and waving Creſt. 
Nor was my Sire forgotten, nor my Friends: 
And large Recruits he to my Navy ſends ; 
Men, Horſes, Captains, Arms, and Warlike Stores: 
Supplies new Pilots, and new ſweeping Oars. 605 
Mean time, my Sire commands to hoiſt our Sails; 
Leſt we ſhou'd loſe the firſt auſpicious Gales, 

| | The 
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En. III. E NE IS. 405 
The Prophet bleſs d the parting Crew: and laſt, 
With Words like theſe, his ancient Friend embrac'd. 


Old happy Man, the Care of Gods above, 619 


Whom Heav'nly Venus honour'd with her Love, 
And twice preſerv'd thy Life, when Troy was loſt 
Behold from far the wiſh'd Auſonian Coaſt : 
There land; bur take a larger Compaſs round; 
For that before is all forbidden Ground. 615 
The Shore that Phebus has deſign'd for you, 
At fartheſt diſtance lies, conceal'd from view. 
Go happy hence, and ſeek your new Abodes; 
Bleſs'd in a Son, and favour'd by the Gods: 
For I with uſeleſs words prolong your ſtay 620 
When Southern Gales have ſummon'd you away. 

Nor leſs the Queen our parting thence deplor'd 3 
Nor was leſs bounteous than her Trojan Lord. 
A noble Preſent to my Son ſhe brought, 
A Robe with Flow'rs on Golden Tiſſue wrought; 
A Phryzian Veſt; and loads, with Gifts beſide 626 
Of precious Texture, and of Alan Pride. 
Accept, the ſaid, theſe Monuments of Love 
Which in my Youth with happier Hands I woye: 
Regard theſe Trifles for the Giver's ſake 639 
Tis the laſt Preſent Hector's Wife can make. 
Thou call { my loſt 4#yarax to mind: 
In thee his F catures, and his Form I find. 
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His Eyes ſo ſparkled with a lively Flame; 634 
Such were his Motions, ſuch was all his Frame; 
And ah! had Heav'n ſo pleas'd, his Years had been 
the ſame, 

With Tears I took my laſt adieu, and ſaid, 
Your Fortune, happy Pair, already made, 
Leaves you no farther Wiſh: My diffrent tate, 
Avoiding one, incurs another Fate. 640 
To you a quiet Seat the Gods allow, 
You have no Shores to ſearch, no Scas to plow, 
Nor Fields of flying Italy to chaſe : 
(Deluding Viſions, and a vain Embrace!) 
You ſce another Simois, and enjoy 645 
The labour of your Hands, another Troy 
With better Auſpice than her ancient Tow'rs: 
And leſs obnoxious to the Grecian Pow'rs. 
If &er the Gods, whom I with Vows adore, 
Conduct my Steps to Tiber's happy Shore: 650 


. If everl aſcend the Latian Throne, 


And build a City I may call my own, 

As both of us our Birth from Troy derive, = 

So let our Kindred Lines in Concord live: 
And both in Acts of equal Friendſhip ſtrive. 655 
Our Fortunes, good or bad, ſhall be the ſame, 

The double 27% ſhall differ but in Name: 

That what we now begin, may never end; 

But long, to late Poſterity deſcend. 
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Near the Ceraunean Rocks our Courſe we bore: 
(The ſhorteſt paſſage to rh' Italian ſhore :) 661 | 
Now had the Sun withdrawn his radiant Light, 1 
And Hills were hid in dusky Shades of Night: | 
We land; and on the boſom of the Ground | 
A ſafe Retreat, and a bare Lodging found; 655 
Cloſe by the Shore we lay; the Sailors keep 
Their watches, and the reſt ſecurely flcep. 
The Night proceeding on with filent pace, 
Stood in her noon and view'd with equal Face, c 
Her ſtcepy riſe, and her declining Race. 
Then wakeful Palinurus roſe, to ſpie 
The face of Heav'n, and the Nocturnal Skie; 5 
And liſten'd ev'ry breath of Air to try: 
Obſerves the Stars, and notes their fliding Courſe, 
The Pleads, Hyads, and their wat'ry force; 
And both the Bears is careful to behold; 
And bright Orion arm'd with burniſh'd Gold. 
Then when he ſaw no threat'ning Tempeſt nigh, f 1 
But a ſure promiſe of a ſettled Skie; i 
He gave the Sign to weigh: we break our ſleep; 680 | 
Forſake the pleaſing Shore, and plow the Deep. 
And now the rifing Morn, with roſie light 
Adorns the Skies, and puts the Stars to flight: 
Whenswe from far, like bluiſh Mitts, deſcry 
The Hills, and then the Plains of Lahy. 
Achates firſt pronounc'd the Joyful Sound; 
Then Italy the chearful Crew rebound. 
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My Sire Anchiſes crown'd a Cup with Wine: 

And off ring, thus implor'd the Pow'rs Divine. 

Ye Gods, preſiding over Lands and Seas, 699 
And you who raging Winds and Waves appeaſe, 
Breath on our ſwelling Sails a proſp'rous Wind, 

And ſmooth our Paſſage to the Port aſſign'd, 

The gentle Gales their flagging force renew; 

And now the happy Harbour is in view. 695 
Minerva's Temple then ſalutes our ſight; 

Plac'd, as a Land-mark, on the Mountains height : 
We furl our Sails, and turn the Prows to ſhore; 

The curling Waters round the Galleys roar : 

The Land lies open to the raging Eaſt, 700 
'Then, bending like a Bow, with Rocks compreſs'd, 
Shuts out the Storms; the Winds and Waves complain, 
And vent their malice on the Cliffs in vain. 

The Port lies hid within; on either fide 
Two. Tow'ring Rocks the narrow mouth divide. 705 
The. Temple, which aloft we view'd before, 

To diſtance flies, and ſeems to ſhun the Shore. 
| Scarce landed, the firſt Omens I beheld 

Were four white Steeds that crop'd the flow'ry Field. 

War, War is threaten'd from this Foreign Ground, 
(My Father cry'd) where warlike Steeds are found. 711 
Yet, ſince reclaim'd to Chariots they ſubmir, © 
And bend to ſtubborn Yokes, and champ the But, 
Peace may ſucceed to War. Our way we bend 
To Pallas, and the facred Hill aſcend, 715 
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There, proſtrate to the fierce Virago pray; 

Whoſe Temple was the Land-Mark of our way. 

Each with a Phrygian Mantle veil'd his Head; 

And all Commands of Helenus obey'd; 8 

And pious Rites to Grecian Juno paid. 720 

Theſe dues perform'd, we ſtretch our Sails, and ſtand 

To Sea, forſaking that ſuſpected Land. 

From hence Tarentum's Bay appears in view; 

For Hercules renown'd, if Fame be true. 

Juſt oppoſite, Lacinian Zuns ſtands; 2217 

Caulonian Tow'rs, and Scylacean Strands 

For Shipwrecks fear'd : Mount Atna thence we ſpy 

Known by the ſmoaky Flames which Cloud the Skie. 

Far off we hear the Waves, with ſurly ſound 

Invade the Rocks, the Rocks their groans rebound. 

The Billows break upon the ſounding Strand, 5731 

And rowl the riſing Tide, impure with Sand, 

Then thus Anchiſes, in Experience old, 

Tis that Charibdis which the Seer foretold : 

And thoſe the promis'd Rocks; bear off to Sea: 735 

With haſte the frighted Mariners obey. 

Firſt Palinurus to the Larboard veer'd 

Then all the Fleet by his Example ſteer'd. 

To Heav'n aloft on ridgy Waves we ride; 

Then down to Hell deſcend, when they divide. 749 

And thrice our Gallies knock'd the ſtony ground, 

And thrice the hollow Rocks return'd the ſound, 

And thrice we ſaw the Stars, that ſtood with dews{ 
around. 
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The flagging Winds forſook us, with the Sun; 
And weary'd, on Cyclopean Shores we run. 747 


The Port capacious, and ſecure from Wind, 
Is to the foot of thundring Ætua joyn'd. 


By turns a pitchy Cloud ſhe rowls on high; - 
By turns hot Embers from her entrails fly ; 749% 
And flakes of mounting Flames, that lick the Skie. 


Ofc from her Bowels maſſy Rocks are thrown, 

And ſhiver'd by the force come piece- meal down. 

Oft liquid Lakes of burning Sulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery Springs that boil below. 

Enceladus, they ſay, transfix'd by Jove, 75s 
With blaſted Limbs came trembling from above: 
And, where he fell, th' Avenging Father drew 

This flaming Hill, and on his Body threw : 

As often as he turns his weary ſides, 759 
He ſhakes the ſolid Ifle, and Smoke the Heayens hidcs. 
In ſhady Woods we pals the tedious Night, | 

Where bellowing Sounds and Groans our Souls > 
Of which no cauſe is offer'd to the fight. tright;. 
For not one Star was kindled in the Skie; 

Nor cou'd the Moon her borrow'd Light ſupply : 765 
For miſty Clouds involv'd the Firmament; 

The Stars were mufiled, and the Moon was pent. 
Scarec had the riſing Sun the day reveal'd; 

Scarce had his heat the pearly dews diſpell'd; 

When from the Woods there bolts, before our fight, 
Somewhat, betwixt a Mortal and a Spright. 771 
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So thin, ſo ghaſtly meager, and ſo wan, 

So bare of fleſh; he ſcarce reſembled Man. 

This thing, all tatter'd, ſeem'd from far t' implore 

Our pious aid, and pointed to the Shore. 775 

We look behind; then view his ſhaggy Beard; 

His Cloaths were tagg'd with "Thorns, and Filth his 
Limbs beſmcar'd: 

The reſt, in Meen, in Habit, and in Face, 

Appear'd a Greeh, and ſuch indeed he was. 


He caſt on us, from far, a frighrful view, 780 


Whom ſoon for 774/225 and for Foes he knew: 

Stood {lill, and paus'd; then all at once began 

To ſtretch his Limbs, and trembled as he ran. 

Soon as approach'd, upon his Knees he falls, 

And thus with Tears and Sighs for pity calls. 787 
Now by the Pow'rs above, and what we ſhare 

From Nature's common Gift, this vital Air, 

O Trojans take me hence: I beg no more, 

Bur bear me far from this unhappy Shore. | 
Tis true I am a Greek, and farther own, 790 


Among your Foes beſieg'd th' Imperial Town 

| For ſuch Demerits if my death be due, 

No more for this abandon'd life I fue : 

| This only Favour let my Tears obtain, | 
| To throw me headlong in the rapid, Main: 797 


Since nothing more than Death my Crime demands, 
die content, to die by human Hands. 
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He ſaid, and on his Knees my Knees embrac'd : 

I bad him boldly tell his Fortune paſt; 

His preſent State, his Lineage and his Name; 800 
'Th' occaſion of his Fears, and whence he came. 

The good Anchiſes rais'd him with his Hand; 

Who, thus encourag'd, anſwer'd our Demand : 

From Ithaca my Native Soil I came 

To Troy, and Achemenides my Name. 8of 
Me, my poor Father with Uly/es ſent; 

(O had I ſtay'd, with Poverty content!) 

But fearful for themſelves, my Country-men 


Left me forſaken in the Cyclop's Den. 
The Cave, though large, was dark, the diſmal Flore 


Was pav'd with mangled Limbs and putrid Gore. 811 
Our monſtrous Hoſt, of more than Human S1ze, 
Erects his Head, and ſtares within the Skies. 
Bellowing his Voice, and horrid is his Hue. 

Ye Gods, remove this Plague from Mortal View! 81x 
The Joints of ſlaughter'd Wretches are his Food: 

And for his Wine he quaffs the ſtreaming Blood. 
Theſe Eyes beheld, when with his ſpacious Hand 


He ſeiz'd two Captives of our Grecian Band; 
Stretch'd on his Back, he daſh'd againſt the Stones $20 


Their broken Bodies, and their crackling Bones : 

With ſpouting Blood the Purple Pavement ſwims, 

While the dire Glutton grinds the trembling Limbs. 
Not unreveng'd, Uly/es bore their Fate, 

Nor thoughtleſs of his own unhappy State: 825 
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For, gorg'd with Fleſh, and drunk with Human Wine, 
While faſt aſleep the Giant lay ſupine 

Snoaring aloud, and belching from his Maw 

His indigeſted Foam, and Morſels raw : 

We pray, we caſt the Lots, and then ſurround 830 
The monſtrous Body, ſtretch'd along the Ground: 
Each, as he cou'd approach him, lends a hand 

To bore his Eyeball with a flaming Brand: 

Beneath his frowning Forchead lay his Eye, 


(For only one did the vaſt Frame ſupply ;) 835 


But that a Globe fo large, his Front it fill'd, 


Like the Sun's disk, or like a Grecian Shield. 
| The Stroke ſucceeds; and down the Pupil bends; 


This Vengeance follow'd for our ſlaughter'd Friends. 

But haſte, unhappy Wretches, haſte to fly ; 845 

Your Cables cut, and on your Oars rely. 

Such, and ſo vaſt as Po/ypheme appears, 

A hundred more this hated Iſland bears: 

Like him in Caves they ſhut their woolly Sheep, 

Like him, their Herds on tops of Mountains keep 

Like him, with mighty Strides, they ſtalk from Steep 
to Steep. 846 

And now three Moons their ſharpen'd Horns renew, 

Since thus in Woods and Wilds, obſcure from view, 

I drag my loathſom Days with mortal Fright 

And in deſerted Caverns lodge by Night. 850 

Oft from the Rocks a dreadful Proſpect ſee, 

Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking Tree: 


His following Flock, and leading to the Shore. 
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From far J hear his thund' ring Voice reſound; 

And trampling Feet that ſhake the ſolid Ground. 

Cornels and ſalvage Berries of the Wood, 85 

And Roots and Herbs have been my meagre Food. 
While all around my longing Eyes I caſt, 

I faw your happy Ships appear at laſt. 

On thoſe I fix'd my hopes, to theſe I run, 

Tis all I ask this cruel Race to ſhun: 860 

What other Death you pleaſe your ſelves, beſtow. 

Scarce had he ſaid, when on the Mountain's brow 

| We faw the Giant-Shepherd ſtalk before 


A monſtrous Bulk, deform'd, depriv'd of Sight, 865 
His Staff a trunk of Pine, to guide his ſteps aright. 
His pondrous Whiſtle from his Neck deſcends ; 
His woolly Care their penſive Lord attends : 
This only Solace his hard Fortune ſends. 
Soon as he reach'd the Shore, and touch'd the Waves, 
From his bor'd Eye the gutt'ring Blood he laves: 871 
Hie gnaſh'd his Teeth and groan'd; thro' Seas he ſtrides, 
And ſcarce the topmoſt Billows touch'd his ſides. 
Seiz'd with a ſudden Fear, we run to Sea, 
The Cables cut, and filent haſte away: 875 
The well deſerving Stranger entertain 
Then, buckling to the Work, our Oars divide the Main, 
The Giant hearken'd to the daſhing ſound : 
But when our Veſſels out of reach he found, 
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He ſtrided onward and in vain eſſay' d 880 
Th' Ionian Deep, and durſt no farther wade. 

With that he roar'd aloud; the dreadful Cry | 
Shakes Earth, and Air, and Seas; the Billows fly ; 
Before the bellowing Noiſe, to diſtant Italy. 

The neighb'ring Atua trembling all around; 887 
The winding Caverns eccho to the ſound. 

His brother Cyclops hear the yelling Roar; 

And, ruſhing down the Mountains, crowd the Shoar: 
We ſaw their ſtern diſtorted looks, from far, 

And one-ey'd Glance, that vainly threatned War. 899 
A dreadful Council, with their heads on high; 

The miſty Clouds about their Foreheads fly: 

Not yielding to the tow'ring Tree of Jove, 

Or talleſt Cypreſs of Diana s Grove. 

New Pangs of mortal Fear our Minds aſſail, 8g _, 
We tug at ev'ry Oar, and hoiſt up ev'ry Sail; 

And take th' Advantage of the friendly Gale. 
Forewarn'd by Hlelenus, we ſtrive to ſhun 

Charibdis Gulph, nor dare to Sqhlla run. 

An equal Fate on either fide appears 900 
We, tacking to the left, are free from Fears. 

For from Pelorus Point, the North aroſe, 

And drove us back where ſwift Pantagias flows. 

His Rocky Mouth we paſs; and make our Way 

y Thapſus, and Megara's winding Bay 90 
his Paſſage Aehæmenides had ſhown, 

Tacing the Courſe which he before had run. 
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Right o' er- againſt Plemmyrium's watry Strand 

There lies an Iſle, once call'd th* Ortygian Land: 
Alpheus, as Old Fame reports, has found 910 
From Greece a ſecret Paſſage under- ground: 

By Love to beauteous Arethuſa led, 

And mingling here, they rowl in the ſame Sacred Bed. 
As Helenus enjoin'd, we next adore 

Diana's Name, Protectreſs of the Shore. 915 
With proſp'rous Gales we paſs the quiet Sounds 

Of ſtill Elorus, and his fruitful Bounds. 

Then doubling Cape Pachynus, we ſurvey 

The rocky Shore extended to the Sea. 

The Town of Camarine from far we ſee ; 920 
And fenny Lake undrain'd by Fates decree. 

In ſight of the Geloan Fields we paſs, 

And the large Walls, where mighty Gela was: 

Then Agragas with lofty Summets crown'd 

Long for the Race of warlike Steeds renown'd: 925 
We pais'd Selinus, and the Palmy Land, 0 


And widely ſhun the Lihbæan Strand, 
Unſafe, for ſecret Rocks, and moving Sand. 
At length on Shore the weary Fleet arriv'd; 


Which Drepranum's unhappy Port receiv'd. 930 
Here, after endleſs Labours, often toſt 

By raging Storms, and driv'n on ev'ry Coaſt, 
My dear, dear Father, ſpent with Age I loft. 


| Eaſe of my Cares, and Solace of my Pain, 934 
Sav'd through a thouſand Toils, but ſav'd in vain. 
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The Prophet, who my future Woes reveal'd, 

Yet this, the greateſt and the worſt, conceal'd: 

And dire Celæno, whoſe foreboing Skill 

Denounc'd all elſe, was ſilent of this III: 940 

This my laſt Labour was. Some friendly God, 

From thence convey'd us to your bleſt Abode. 
Thus to the liſtning Queen, the Royal Gueſt 

i5 His wand'ring Courſe, and all his Toils expreſs'd; 

And here concluding, he retir'd to Reſt. 945 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Dido diſcovers to her Siſter her Paſſion for Aneas, and 
her thoughts of Marrying him. She prepares a Hunting- 
Match for his Entertainment. Juno by Venus's con- 
ſent raiſes a Storm, which ſeparates the Hunters, and 
drives Æneas and Dido into the ſame Cave, where 
their Marriage is ſuppos'd to be compleated. Jupiter 
diſpatches Mercury to Aneas, to warn him from Car- 
thage; Æneas ſecretly prepares for his Voyage Dido 
finds out his Deſign, and to put a ſtop to it, makes uſe 
of her own, and her Siſter's Entreaties, and diſcovers 
all the variety of Paſſions that are incident to a neglected 
Lover: When nothing wou'd prevail upon him, ſhe con- 
trives her own Death, with which this Book concludes. 


= UT anxious Cares already ſeiz'd the 
-} Queen: 
She fed within her Veins a Flame un- 

ſeen : 


The Heroe's Valour, Acts, and Birth 


inſpire 
Her Soul with Love, and fann the ſecret Fire. 
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His Words, his Looks imprinted in her Heart, 

Improve the Paſhon, and increaſe the Smart. 

Now, when the Purple Morn had chas'd away 

The dewy Shadows, and reſtor'd the Day; 

Her Sifter firſt, with early Care ſhe ſought, 

ind thus in mournful Accents eas'd her Thought. 10 
y deareſt Auna, what new Dreams affright 

My lab'ring Soul; what Viſions of the Night 

Diſturb my Quiet, and diſtract my Breaſt, 

Vith ſtrange Ideas of our Trojan Gueſt? 

is Worth, his Actions, and Majeſtick Air, 

\ Man deſcended from the Gods declare : 

ear ever argues a degenerate kind, 

is Birth. is well aſſerted by his Mind. 

hen what he ſuffer'd, when by Fate betray'd, 

hat brave Attempts for falling Troy he made! 20 

uch were his Looks, ſo gracefully he ſpoke, 

hat were I not reſolv'd againſt the Yoke 

f hapleſs Marriage; never to be curs'd 

Vith ſecond Love, ſo fatal was my firſt; 

o this one Error I might yield again: 27 

or ſince Sichæus was untimely flain, 

his only Man, is able to ſubvert 

he fix'd Foundations of my ftubborn Heart. 

nd to confeſs my Frailty, to my thame, 

dmewhat I find within, if not the ſame, 8 

oo like the Sparkles of my former flame. 


419 
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15 


410 U An. IV. 
But firſt let yawning Earth a Paſſage rend; 

And let me through the dark Abyſs deſcend; 

Firſt let avenging Fove, with Flames from high, 

Drive down this Body, to the neather Sky, 35 ; 

Condemn'd with Ghoſts in endleſs Night to lye ; 

Before I break the plighted Faith I gave; 

No; he who had my Vows, ſhall ever have; 5 

For whom I lov'd on Earth, I worſhip in the Grave. 

She ſaid; the Tears ran guſhing from her Eyes, 45 
And ſtop'd her Speech: her Siſter thus replies. 

O dearer than the vital Air I breath, 

Will you to Grief your blooming Years bequeath ? 

Condemn'd to waſte in Woes your lonely Life, 

Without the Joys of Mother, or of Wife. 45 

Think you theſe Tears, this pompous Train of Woe, 

Are known, or valu'd by the Ghoſts below? 

I grant, that while your Sorrows yet were green, 

It well became a Woman, and a Queen, 

The Vows of Tyrian Princes to neglect, 50 

To ſcorn Hyarbas, and his Love reject; | 

With all the Lybian Lords of mighty Name; 

But will you fight againſt a pleaſing Flame! 

This little Spot of Land, which Heav'n beſtows, 

On ev'ry {ide is hemm'd with warlike Foes : ſi 

Getulian Cities here are ſpread around ; 

And fierce Numidians there your Frontiers bound; 

Here lies a barren Waſte of thirſty Land, 


And there the Syrtes raiſe the moving Sand: 
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Ag. IV. 
Barcean Troops beſiege the narrow Shore; 60 
And from the Sea Pigmalion threatens more. 
Propitious Heav'n, and gracious Juno, lead 

This wand'ring Navy to your needful Aid: 

How will your Empire ſpread, your City riſe 

From ſuch an Union, and with ſuch Allies! 67 
Implore the Favour of the Pow'rs above; 

And leave the Conduct of the reſt to Love. 

Continue ſtill your hoſpitable way, 

And ſtill invent occaſions of their ſtay; 

Till Storms, and Winter Winds, ſhall ceaſe to threat, 
And Planks and Oars, repair their ſhatter'd Fleet. 71 
Theſe Words, which from a Friend, and Siſter came, 
With eaſe reſolv'd the Scruples of her Fame; 5 

And added Fury to the kindled Flame. 

Inſpir'd with Hope, the Project they purſue; 77 
On ev'ry Altar Sacrifice renew; 

A choſen Ewe of two Years old they pay 

To Ceres, Bacchus, and the God of Day: 

Preferring Juno's Pow'r: For Juno ties 

The Nuprial Knot, and makes the Marriage Joys. 80 
The beaurcous Queen before her Altar ſtands, 

And holds the Golden Goblet in her Hands: 

A milk-white Heiſer ſhe with Flow'rs adorns, 

And pours the ruddy Wine betwixt her Horns 

And while the Prieſts with Pray'r the Gods invoke, 8 5 
She feeds their Altars with Sabæan Smoke. 
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With hourly Care the Sacrifice rene ws, 

And anxiouſly the panting Entrails views. 

What Prieſtly Rites, alas! what Pious Art, 

What Vows avail to cure a bleeding Heart! 90 
A gentle Fire ſhe feeds within her Veins; 

Where the ſoft God ſecure in ſilence reigns. 

Sick with deſire, and ſecking him ſhe loves, 

From Street to Street, the raving Dido roves. 

So when the watchful Shepherd, from the Blind, 9gy 
Wounds with a random Shaft the careleſs Hind; 
Diſtracted with her pain ſhe flies the Woods, 
Bounds o'er the Lawn, and ſeeks the filent Floods ; 
With fruitleſs Care; for ſtill the fatal Dart 

Sticks in her ſide; and rankles in her Heart. loo 
And now ſhe leads the Trojan Chief, along 

The lofty Walls, amidſt the buſie Throng; 

Diſplays her Brian Wealth, and riſing Town, 
Which Love, without his Labour, makes his own. 
This Pomp ſhe ſhows to tempt her wandring Gueſt; 
Her falt'ring Tongue forbids to fpeak the relt. 106 
When Day declines, and Feaſts renew the Night, 
Still on his Face ſhe feeds her famiſh'd ſight; 

She longs again to hear the Prince relate 

His own Adventures, and the Trojan Fate : 110 
He tells it o'er and o'er; but {till in vain; 

For {till ſhe begs to hear it, once again. 

The Hearer on the Speaker's Mouth depends; 

And thus the Tragick Story never ends. 
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Poor Dido with conſuming Love is fir'd: 
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Then, when they part, when Phebe's paler Light 
Withdraws, and falling Stars to Sleep invire, 116 

She laſt remains, when ev'ry Gueſt is gone, 

Sits on the Bed he preſs'd, and ſighs alone; 

Abſent, her abſent Heroe ſees and hears 

Or in her Boſom young Aſcanius bears: I20 
And ſeeks the Father's Image in the Child, 

it Love by Likeneſs might be ſo beguil'd. 

Mean time the riſing Tow'rs are at a ſtand: 


No Labours exerciſe the yourhful Band: 


Nor uſe of Arts, nor Toils of Arms they know; 125 
The Mole is left unfiniſh'd to the Foe. 
The Mounds, the Works, the Walls, neglected lye, 
Short of their promis'd heigth that ſeem'd to threat the 
But when Imperial Juno, from above, Sky. 
Saw Dido fetter'd in the Chains of Love; 130 
Hot with the Venom, which her Veins inflam'd, 
And by no ſenſe of Shame to be reclaim'd: | 
With ſoothing Words to Venus ſhe begun. 
High Praiſes, endleſs Honours you have won, 
And mighty Trophies with your worthy Son: 
Two Gods a filly Woman have undone: 
Nor am I ignorant, you both ſuſpect 
This riſing City, which my Hands erect: 
But ſhall Celeſtial Diſcord never cealc ? 
Tis betrer ended in a laſting Peace. 
You.ſtand poſſeſs d of all your Soul defir'd 


Ff 2 


414 


Your Trojan with my Tyrian let us join, 
So Dido ſhall be yours, Mueas mine: 
One common Kingdom, one united Line. 


/ þ & E £. Lv 


Eliza ſhall a Dardan Lord obey, 


And lofty Carthage for a Dow'r convey. 
Then Venus, who her hidden Fraud deſcry'd, 


(Which wou'd the Sceprer of the World miſguide ; 
1570 


To Lybian Shores, ) thus artfully reply'd: 


Who but a Fool, wou'd Wars with Juno chuſe, 


And ſuch Alliance, and ſuch Gifts refulc ? 
If Fortune with our joint Deſires comply: 
The Doubt is all from Fove, and Deſtiny. 
Leſt he forbid, with abſolute Command, 
To mix the People in one common Land. 
Or will the Trojan, and the Brian Line, 

In laſting Leagues, and ſure Succeſſion join? 


Iff 


But you, the Partner of his Bed and Throne, 
May move his Mind; my Wiſhes are your own. 162 


Mine, ſaid Imperial Juno, be the Care; 
Time urges, now, to perfect this Affair: 
Attend my Counſel, and the Secret ſhare. 


; 


When next the Sun his riſing Light diſplays, 


And guilds the World below, with Purple Rays; 165 
The Queen, Ancas, and the Tyrian Court, 


Shall to the ſhady Woods, for Silvan Game, reſort. 
There, while the Huntſmen pitch their Toils around, 


And cheerful Horns, grom Side to Side, reſound; 
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A Pitchy Cloud ſhall cover all the Plain 170 
With Hail, and Thunder, and tempeſtuous Rain: 
The fearful Train ſhall take their ſpeedy Flight, 
Diſpers'd, ard all involv'd in gloomy Night: 
One Cave a grateſul Shelter ſhall afford 
To the fair Princeſs and the 77972u Lord. 175 
I will my ſelf, the bridal Bed prepare, 
If you, to bleſs the Nuprials, will be there : 
So ſhall their Loves be crown'd with due Delights, 
And /1ymen ſhall be preſent at the Rites. 
The Queen of Love conſents, and cloſely ſmiles 189 
At her vain Project, and diſcover'd Wiles. 

The roſy Morn was riſen from the Main, 
And Horns and Hounds awake the Princely Train: 
They iſſue early through the City Gate, | | 
Where the more wakeful Huntſmen ready wait, 185 
Wich Nets, and Toils, and Darts, befide the force 
Of Spartan Dogs, and ſwift Maſſylian Horle. 
The 7yrian Peers, and Officers of State, 
For the flow Queen, in Anti-Chambers wait: 
Her lofty Courſer, in the Court below, 199 
(Who his Majeſtick Rider ſcems to know,) 
Proud of his Purple Trappings, paws the Ground; 
And champs the Golden Bitt; and ſpreads the Foam 
The Queen at length appears: On either Hand around. 
The brawny Guards in Martial order ſtand. 195 
A flower'd Cymarr, with Golden Fringe the wore 
And at her Back a Golden Quiver bore: 
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Her flowing Hair, a Golden Caul reſtrains; 
A golden Claſp, the Brian Robe ſuſtains. 
Then young Aſcanius, with a ſprightly Grace, 200 
Leads on the Trojan Youth to view the Chace. 
But far above the reſt in beauty ſhines 
The great Aineas, when the Troop he joins : 
Like fair Apollo, when he leaves the froſt 
Of wintry Xanthus, and the Lycian Coatt z 205 
When to his Native Delos he reſorts, ; 
Ordains the Dances, and renews the Sports : 
Where painted S:ythians, mix'd with Cretin Bands, 
Before the joyful Altars join their Hands. 
Himſelf, on Cynthus walking, fees below 210 
The Merry Madneſs of the ſacred Show. 
Green Wreaths of Bays his length of Hair incloſe, 
A Golden Fillet binds his awful brows: 
His Quiver ſounds : Not leſs the Prince is ſeen 
In manly Preſence, or in lofty Meen. 215 
Now had they reach'd the Hills, and ſtorm'd the Seat 

Of ſalvage Beaſts, in Dens, their laſt Retreat; 
The Cry purſues the Mountain-Goats; they bound 
From Rock to Rock, and keep the craggy Ground: 
Quite otherwiſe the Stags, a trembling Train, 220 
In Herds unſingl'd, ſcour the duſty Plain; 0 
And a long Chace, in open view, maintain. 

; The glad Aſcanius, as his Courſer guides, 

; Spurs through the Vale ; and theſe and thoſe outrides. 
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His Horſes flanks and ſides are forc'd to feel 225 

The clanking laſh, and goring of the Stecl, 

Impatiently he views the feeble Prey, 

Wiſhing ſome Nobler Beaſt to croſs his way. 

And rather wou'd the tusky Boar attend, 

Or ſee the tawny Lyon downward bend. 230 
Mean time, the gath'ring Clouds obſcure the Skies; 

From Pole to Pole the forky Lightning flies; 

The ratling Thunders rowl; and Juno pours 

A wintry Deluge down, and founding Show'rs. 

The Company diſpers'd, to Coverts ride, 235 

And ſeek the homely Cotts, or Mountains hollow ſide. 

The rapid Rains, deſcending from the Hills, 

To rowling Torrents raiſe the creeping Rills. 

The Queen and Prince, as Love or Fortune guides, 

One common Cavern in her Boſome hides. 240 

Then firſt the trembling Earth the ſignal gave; 

And flaſhing Fires enlighten all the Cave: 

Hell from below, and Juno from above, 

And howling Nymphs, were conſcious to their Love. 

From this ill Omen'd Hour, in Time aroſe 247 ö 

Debate and Death, and all fucceeding Woes. | 
The Queen, whom ſenſe of Honour cou'd not move, 

No longer made a Secret of her Love 

But call'd it Marriage, by that ſpecious Name, 

To veil the Crime, and ſanctifie the Shame. 270 
The loud Report through Lyb:an Cities goes; | 

Fame, the great Ill, from fmall beginnings grows. 
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Swift from the firſt; and ev'ry Moment brings 

New Vigour to her flights, new Pinions to her wings. 
Soon grows the Pygmee to Gygantic ſize 255 
Her Feet on Earth, her Forehcad in the Skies; 
Inrag'd againſt the Gods, revengetul Earth 

Produc'd her laſt of the Titanian birth. 

Swift is her walk, more ſwift her winged haſt : 

A monſtrous Fantom, horrible and vaſt; 260 
As many Plumes as raiſe her lofty flight, 

So many piercing Eyes inlarge her ſight: 


Millions of opening Mouths to Fame belong; ö 


And ev'ry Mouth is furniſh'd with a Tongue: 

And round with liſtning Ears the flying Plague is hung. 

She fills the peaceful Univerſe with Cries; | 266 

No Slumbers ever cloſe her wakeful Eyes. 

By Day from lofty Tow'rs her Head jhe ſhews; 

And ſpreads through trembling Crowds diſaſtrous News. 

With Court Informers haunts, and Royal Spyes, 270 

Things done relates, not done ſhe feigns; and mingles 
„Truth with Lyes. 

Talk is her buſineſs; and her chief delight 

To tell of Prodigies, and cauſe affright. 

She fills the Peoples Ears with Didos Name; 

Who, loſt to Honour, and the ſenſe of Same, 277 

Admits into her Throne and Nuptial Bed 

A wandring Gueſt, who from bis Country fled: 

Whole days with him ſhe paſſes in delights; 
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Forgetful of her Fame, and Royal Truſt; 280 


Diſſolv'd in Eaſe, abandon'd to her Luſt. 

The Goddeſs wiſely ſpreads the loud Report; 
And flies at length to King Hyarba's Court. 
When firſt poſſeſs'd with this unwelcome News, 
Whom did he not of Men and Gods accuſe! 285 
This Prince, from raviſh'd Garamantis born, 
A hundred Temples did with Spoils adorn, 
In Ammon's Honour, his Caleſtial Sire; 
A hundred Altars fed, with wakeful Fire; 
And thro? his vaſt Dominions, Prieſts ordain'd, 290 
W hoſe watchful Care theſe holy Rites maintain'd. 
The Gates and Columns were with Garlands crown'd, 
And Blood of Victim Beaſts enrich the Ground. 

He, when he heard a Fugitive cou'd move 
The Brian Princeſs, who diſdain'd his Love, 295 
His Breaſt with Fury burn'd, his Eyes with Fire; 
Mad with Deſpair, impatient with Deſire. 
Then on the Sacred Altars pouring Wine, 
He thus with Pray'rs implor'd his Sire divine. 
Great Fove, propitious to the Mooriſh Race, 300 
Who feaſt on painted Beds, with Off rings grace 
Tay Temples, and adore thy Pow'r Divine 
With Blood of Victims, and with ſparkling Wine: 
Seeſt thou not this? or do we fear in vain 
Thy boaſted Thunder, and thy thoughtleſs Reign? 
Do thy broad Hands the forky Lightnings lance, 306 
Tuine are the Bolts, or the blind work of Chance? 
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430 V IRGEITL's n. IV. 
A wandring Woman builds, within our State, 

A little Town, bought at an eaſie Rate; 

She pays me Homage, and my Grants allow, 310 
A narrow ſpace of Lybian Lands to plough. 
Yet ſcorning me, by Paſſion blindly led, 
Admits a baniſh'd Trojan to her Bed: 

And now this other Paris, with his Train 
Of conquer'd Cowards, mult in Africk reign! 315 
(Whom, what they are, their Looks and Garb confeſs; 
Their Locks with Oil perfum'd, their Lydian dreſs:) 
He takes the Spoil, enjoys the Princely Dame; 

And I, rejected I, adore an empty Name. 

His Vows, in haughty Terms, he thus preferr'd, 320 
And held hisAltar's Horns; the mighty Thund'rer heard, 
Then caſt his Eyes on Carthage, where he found 
The luſtful Pair, in lawleſs pleaſure drown'd. 

Loſt in their Loves, inſenſible of Shame; 

And both forgetful of their better Fame. 325 
He calls Cyllenius; and the God attends; 

By whom his menacing Command he ſends. 

Go, mount the Weſtern Winds, and cleave the Skie; 
Then, with a ſwift deſcent, to Carthage fly: 

There find the Trojan Chief, who waſtes his Days 330 
In floathful Riot, and inglorious Eafe. 

Nor minds the future City, giv'n by Fate; 

To him this Meſſage from my Mouth relate. 

Not ſo, fair Venus hop'd, when twice ſhe won 

Thy Life with Pray'rs; nor promis'd ſuch a Son. 335 
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Hers was a Heroe, deſtin'd to command 

A Martial Race; and rule the Latian Land. 

Who ſhou'd his ancient Line from Texcer draw; 

And, on the conquer'd World, impole the Law. 

If Glory cannot move a Mind ſo mean, 340 

Nor future Praiſe, from fading Pleaſure wean, 

Yet why ſhou'd he defraud his Son of Fame; 

And grudge the Romans their Immortal Name! 

W hat are his vain Deſigns! what hopes he more, 

From his long ling'ring on a hoſtile Shore? 345 

Regardleſs to redeem his Honour loſt, 

And for his Race to gain th' Auſonian Coaſt! 

Bid him with ſpeed the Brian Court forſake ; 

| With this Command the ſlumb'ring Warrior wake. 
Hermes obeys; with Golden Pinions binds 370 

His flying Feet, and mounts the Weſtern Winds: 

And whether o'er the Seas or Earth he flies, 

With rapid Force, they bear him down the Skies. 

But firſt he graſps within his awful Hand, 

The mark of Sov'raign Pow'r, his Magick Wand: 355 

With this, he draws the Ghoſts from hollow Graves, 

With this he drives them down the Sygian Waves; 

With this he ſeals in Sleep, the wakeful fight | 

And Eyes, tho' clos'd in Death, reſtores to Light. | | \ 

Thug arm'd, the God begins his Airy Race; 360 A 

And drives the racking Clouds along the liquid Space. 

Nov ſees the tops of Atlas, as he flies; | 

| Whoſe brawny Back ſupports the Starry Skies: | | 
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Atlas, whoſe Head with Piny Foreſts crown'd, 364 
Is beaten by the Winds; with foggy Vapours bound. 
Snows hide his Shoulders; from beneath his Chin 
The Founts of Rolling Streams their Race begin: 

A beard of Ice on his large Breaſt depends: 

Here pois'd upon his Wings, the God deſcends : 
Then, reſted thus, he from the tow'ring height 370 
Plung'd downward, with precipitated Flight : | 
Light on the Seas, and skims along the Flood : 


As Water-fowl, who ſeek their fiſhy Food, 


Leſs, and yet leſs, to diſtant Proſpect ſhow, 

By turns they dance aloft, and dive below: 375 
Like theſe, the ſteerage of his Wings he plies; 

And near the ſurface of the Water flies. 

Till having paſs'd the Seas, and croſs'd the Sands, 

He clos'd his Wings, and ſtoop'd on Lybian Lands: 379 
Where Shepherds once were hous'd in homely ſheds, 
Now Tow'rs within the Clouds, advarice their Heads. 
Arriving there, he found the Trojan Prince, 

New Ramparts raiſing for the Town's defence: 

A Purple Scarf, with Gold Imbroider'd o'er, 
(Queen Dido's Gift) about his Waſte he wore; 385 
A Sword with glitt'ring Gems diverſify'd, 

For Ornament, not Uſe, hung idly by his fide. 

Then thus, with winged Words, the God began; 
(Reſuming his own Shape) Degenerate Man, 

Thou Woman's Property, what mak'ſt thou here, 399 
Theſe foreign Walls, and Hrian Tow'rs to rear? 
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Forgetful of thy own? All pow'rful Fove, 

Who ſways the World below, and Heav'n above, 
Has ſent me down, with this ſevere Command : 

What means thy ling'ring in the Lybian Land? 39y 
If Glory cannot move a Mind ſo mean, 

Nor furure Praiſe, from flitting Pleaſure wean, 
Regard the Fortunes of thy riſing Heir; 

The promis'd Crown let young A/canius wear. 

To whom th' Auſonian Scepter, and the State 400 
Of Rome's Imperial Name, is ow'd by Fate. 

So ſpoke the God; and ſpeaking took his flight, 
Involv'd in Clouds; and vaniſh'd out of ſight. 

The Pious Prince was ſeiz'd with ſudden Fear; 
Mute was his Tongue, and upright ſtood his Hair : 
Revolving in his Mind the ſtern Command, 426 
He longs to fly, and loaths the charming Land. 

What ſhou'd he ſay, or how ſhou'd he begin, 

What Courſe, alas! remains, to ſteer between 5 
Th' offended Lover, and the Pow'rful Queen! 410 
This way, and that, he turns his anxious Mind, 

And all Expedients tries, and none can find: 

Fix'd on the Deed, but doubtful of the Means 

After long thought to this Advice he leans. 

Three Chiefs he calls, commands them to repair 415 
The Fleet, and ſhip their Men with ſilent Care : 
Some plauſible Pretence he bids them find, 

To colour what in ſecret he deſign'd. 
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_ Himſelf, mean time, the ſofteſt Hours wou'd chuſe, 
Before the Love- ſick Lady heard the News. 420 
And move her tender Mind, by flow degrees, 

To ſuffer what the Sov'raign Pow'r decrees : 

7ove will inſpire him, when, and what to ſay: 

They hear with Pleaſure, and with haſte obey. 

But ſoon the Queen perceives the thin Diſguile 3 
(W hat Arts can blind a jealous Woman's Eyes!) 426 
She was the firſt to find the ſecret Fraud, 

Before the fatal News was blaz'd abroad. 
Love, the firſt Motions of the Lover hears, 


Quick to preſage, and cv'n in Safety fears. 430 
Nor impious Fame was wanting to report 
The Ships repair'd ; the Trojans thick Reſort, 8 
And Purpoſe to forſake the Dian Court. 


Frantick with Fear, impatient of the Wound, 

And impotent of Mind, ſhe roves the City round. 435 
Leſs wild the Bacchanalian Dames appear, 5 
When, from afar, their nightly God they hear, 5 
And houl about the Hills, and ſhake the wreathy Spear. 
At length ſhe finds the dear perfidious Man; 

Prevents his form'd Excuſe, and thus began. 440 


Baſe and ungrateful, cou'd you hope to fly, 
And undiſcover'd ſcape a Lover's Eyc! 

Nor cou'd my Kindneſs your Compaſſion move, 
Nor plighted Vows, nor dearer bands of Love! 


Or is the Death of a deſpairing Qucen 445 
Not worth preventing, though too well foreſeen? 
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Ev'n when the Wint'ry Winds command your ſtay, 
You dare the Tempeſts, and defie the Sea. 
Falſe, as you are, ſuppoſe you were not bound 
To Lands unknown, and foreign Coaſts to found; 450 
Were Troy reſtor'd, and Priam's happy Reign, 
| Now durſt you tempt for Troy, the raging Main? 
See, whom you fly; am I the Foe you ſhun? 
; Now by thoſe hely Vows, ſo late begun, 
By this right Hand, (ſince I have nothing more 455 
To challenge, but the Faith you gave before; ) 
beg you by theſe Tears too truly ſhed, 
4 By the new Pleaſures of our Nuptial Bed; 
If ever Dido, when you moſt were kind, 459 
Were pleaſing in your Eyes, or touch'd your Mind; 
By theſe my Pray'rs, if Pray'rs may yet have Place, 
Piry the Fortunes of a falling Race. 
For you I have provok'd a 'Tyrant's Hate, 
Incens'd the DIybian, and the Tyrian State; 
For you alone I ſuffer, in my Fame; 465 
Bereft of Honour, and expos'd to Shame: 
Whom have I now to truſt, (ungrateful Gueſt,) 
„That only Name remains of all the reſt! 
| What have I left, or whither can I fly; \ 
Muſt I attend Pzgmalion's Cruelty ! 470 |} l i 
Or till Zyarba ſhall in Triumph lead N 
A Queen, that proudly ſcorn'd his proffer'd Bed! 
45 Had you deferr'd, ar leaſt, your haſty Flight, 
And left behind ſome Pledge of our delight, 746 
Some Babe to bleſs the Mother's mournful fight ; 
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Some young nas, to ſupply your place; 

Whoſe Features might expreſs his Father's Face; 

Iſhould not then complain to live bereft 

Ot all my Husband, or be wholly left. 479 
Here paus'd the Queen; unmoy'd he holds his Eyes, 

By Jove's Command; nor ſuffer'd Love to riſe, 

Tho' heaving in his Heart; and thus at length, replies. 

Fair Queen, you never can enough repeat 

Your boundleſs Favours, or I own my Debt; 

Nor can my Mind forget Eliza's Name, 487 

While vital Breath inſpires this Mortal Frame. 

This, only let me ſpeak in my Defence, 

I never hop'd a ſecret Flight from hence: 

Much leſs pretended to the Lawful Claim 

Of Sacred Nuptials, or a Husband's Name. 490 

For if indulgent Heav'n would leave me free, 

And not ſubmit my Life to Fate's Decree, 

My Choice would lead me to the Trojan Shore, 

Thoſe Reliques to review, their Duſt adore; 5 

And Priam's ruin'd Palace to reſtore. 495 

But now the Delphian Oracle Commands, 

And Fate invites me to the Latian Lands. 

That is the promis'd Place to which I ſteer, 

And all my Vows are terminated there. 

If you, a Tyrian, and a Stranger born, 09 

With Walls and Tow'rs a Lybian Town adorn 

W hy may not we, like you, a Foreign Race, 

Like you ſeek ſhelter-in a Foreign Place? 
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As often as the Night obſcures the Skies 
With humid Shades, or twinkling Stars ariſe, fog 
Anchiſes angry Ghoſt in Dreams appears; 
Chides my delay, and fills my Soul with fears: 
And young Aſcanius juſtly may complain, 
Of his defrauded Fate, and deſtin'd Reign. 
Ev'n now the Herald of the Gods appear'd, 710 
Waking I ſaw him, and his Meſſage heard. 
From Jove he came commiſſion'd, Hear” nly bright 
With Radiant Beams, and mani. to Sight. 
The Sender and the Sent, I both atteſt, 
Theſe Walls he enter'd, and thoſe Words expreſs'd. 
Fair Queen, oppoſe not what the Gods command; $16 
Forc'd by my Fate, I leave your happy Land. 

Thus, while he ſpoke, already She began, 
With ſparkling Eyes, to view the guilty Man : 
From Head to Foot ſurvey'd his Perſon o'er, 720 
Nor longer theſe outrageous Threats forbore. 
Falſe as thou art, and more than falſe, forſworn; 
Not ſprung from Noble Blood, nor Goddeſs-born, 
But hewn from hardned Entrails of a Rock; 
And rough Vyrcanian Tygers gave thee fuck. 527 
Why ſhou'd I fawn, what have I worſe to fear? 
Did he once look, or lent a liſt'ning Ear; © 
Sigh'd when 1 ſob'd, or ſhed one kindly Tear? 
All Symptoms of a baſe Ungrateful Mind, 
So foul, that which is worſe, tis hard to find. 710 
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Of Heav'nly Pow'rs were touch'd with Human Fate! 


Sall haunt thee waking, and diſturb thy Sleep. 
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Of Man's Injuſtice, why ſhou'd J complain? 
The Gods, and Jove himſelf behold in vain _ 
Triumphant Treaſon, yet no 'Thunder flies : 

535 5 6 
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Nor Juno views my Wrongs with equal Eyes; 


Faithleſs is Earth, and faithleſs are the Skies! 

Juſtice is fled, and Truth is now no more; 

I fav'd the Shipwrack'd Exile on my Shore: 

With needful Food his hungry Trojans fed; 

I took the Traitor to my Throne and Bed: 

Fool that I was tis little to repeat #43 
The reſt, I ſtor'd and Rigg'd his ruin'd Fleet. 

I rave, I rave: A God's Command he pleads, 

And makes Heav'n acceſlary to his Deeds. 

Now Lycian Lotts, and now the Delian God; 

Now Hermes is employ'd from Jove's abode, 5747 
To warn him hence; as if the peaceful State 


But go; thy flight no longer I detain 

Go ſeek thy promis d Kingdom through the Main: 
Yet if the Heav'ns will hear my Pious Vow, o 
The faithleſs Waves, not half ſo falſe as thou, 

Or ſecret Sands, ſhall Sepulchers afford 

To thy proud Veſſels, and their perjur'd Lord. 

Then ſhalt thou call on injur'd Dido's Name; 


Dido (hall come, in a black Sulph'ry flame; xy 
When Death has once diſſolv'd her Mortal frame. 
Shall ſmile to ſee the Traitor vainly weep, 

Her angry Ghoſt ariſing from the Deep, © 
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At leaſt my Shade thy Puniſhment ſhall know z 5760 
And Fame ſhall ſpread the pleaſing News below. 

Abruptly here ſhe ſtops : Then turns away 
Her loathing Eyes, and ſhuns the fight of Day. 
Amaz'd he ſtood, revolving in his Mind 
What Speech to frame, and what Excuſe to find. 765 
Her fearful Maids their fainting Miſtreſs led 
And ſoftly laid her on her Iv'ry Bed. 

But good Æneas, tho' he much deſir'd 
To give that Pity, which her Grief requir'd, #62 
Tho' much he mourn'd, and labour'd with his Love, 
Reſolv'd at length, obeys the Will of Fove - 
Reviews his Forces; they with early Care 
Unmoor their Veſſels, and for Sea prepare. 
The Fleet is ſoon afloat, in all its Pride: 
And well calk'd Gallies in the Harbour ride. r75 
Then Oaks for Oars they fell'd; or as they ftood, 
Of its green Arms defpoil'd the growing Wood. 
Studious of Flight: The Beach is cover'd o're 
With Trojan Bands that blacken all the Shore: 
On ev'ry ſide are ſeen, deſcending down, 780 
Thick ſwarms of Souldiers loaden from the Town. 
Thus, in Bat talia, march embody'd Ants, 
Fearful of Winter, and of future Wants, 
T' invade the Corn, and to their Cells convey 
The plunder'd Forage of their yellow Prey, jo 
The fable Troops, along the narrow Tracks, 
Scarce bear the weighty Burthen on their Backs: 

(538g 2 
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Some ſet their Shoulders to the pond'rous Grain; 
Some guard the Spoil, ſome laſh the lagging Train 8 
All ply their ſev'ral Tasks, and equal Toil ſuſtain. 
What Pangs the tender Breaſt of Dido tore, 791 
When, from the Tow'r, ſhe ſaw the cover'd Shore, 
And heard the Shouts of Sailors from afar, 

Mix'd with the Murmurs of the wat'ry War? 

All pow'rful Love, what Changes canſt thou cauſe 595 
In Human Hearts, ſubjected to thy Laws ! 

Once more her haughty Soul the Tyrant bends, 

To Pray'rs and mean Submiſſions ſhe deſcends. 

No female Arts or Aids ſhe left untry'd, 

Nor Counſels unexplor'd, before ſhe dy'd. 600 
Look, Anna, look ; the Trojans crowd to Sea, 

They ſpread their Canvaſs, and their Anchors weigh. 
The ſhouting Crew, their Ships with Garlands bind 
Invoke the Sea Gods, and invite the Wind. 

Cou'd I have thought this threatning Blow ſo near, 
My tender Soul had been forewarn'd ro bear. 606 
But do not you my laſt Requeſt deny, 

With yon perfidious Man your Int'reſt try; 0 
And bring me News, if I mult live or die. 

You are bis Fav'rite, you alone can find 610 
The dark receſſes of his inmoſt Mind: 

In all his truſted Secrets you have part, 

And know the ſoft Approaches to his Heart. 

Haſte then, and humbly ſeek my haughty Foe 


Tell him, I did not with the Grecians go; 615 
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Nor did my Fleet againſt his Friends employ, 
Nor ſwore the Ruin of unhappy Troy. 
Nor mov'd with Hands prophane his Father's Duſt ; 
Why ſhould he then reject a ſuit fo juſt! 
Whom does he ſhun, and whither would he fly; 620 
Can he this laſt, this only Pray'r deny! 
Let him at leaſt his dang'rous Flight delay, 
Wait better Winds, and hope a calmer Sea. 
The Nuptials he diſclaims I urge no more; 
Let him purſue the promis'd Latian Shore. 625 
A ſhort delay is all I ask him now, 
A pauſe of Grief; an interval from Woe: 
Till my ſoft Soul be temper'd to ſuſtain 
Accuſtom'd Sorrows, and inur'd to Pain. 
If you in Pity grant this one Requeſt, 630 
My Death ſhall glut the Hatred of his Breaſt. 
This mournful meſſage, Pious Anna bears, 
And ſeconds, with her own, her Siſter's Tears : 
But all her Arts are ſtill employ'd in vain; 
Again ſhe comes, and is refus'd again. 635 
His harden'd Heart nor Pray'rs nor Threatnings move; 
Fate, and the God, he ſtop'd his Ears to Love. 
As when the Winds their airy Quarrel try; 


Juſtling from ev'ry quarter of the Sky; 


This way and that, the Mountain Oak they bend, 640 
His Boughs they ſhatter, and his Branches rend; 
With Leaves, and falling Maſt, they ſpread the Ground, 
The hollow Vallics eccho to the Sound: 
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Unmov'd, the Royal Plant their Fury mocks; 
Or ſhaken, clings more cloſely to the Rocks: 647 
Far as he ſhoots his tow'ring Head on high, 
So deep in Earth his fix'd Foundations lie. 
No leſs a Storm the Trojan Heroe bears 
Thick Meſſages and loud Complaints he hears; 8 
And bandy'd Words, ſtill beating on his Ears. 650 
Sighs, Groans and Tears, proclaim his inward Pains, 
But the firm purpoſe of his Heart remains. 

The wretched Queen, purſu'd by cruel Fate, 
Begins at length the light of Heav'n to hate: 
And loaths to live: Then dire Portents ſhe ſees, 65F 
To haſten on the Death her Soul decrees. 
Strange to relate : For when before the Shrine 
She pours, 1n Sacrifice, the Purple Wine, 
The Purple Wine is turn'd to putrid Blood: 
And the white offer'd Milk, converts to Mud. 660 
This dire Preſage, to her alone reveal'd, 
From all, and ev'n her Siſter, ſhe conceal'd. 
A Marble Temple ſtood within the Grove, 
Sacred to Death, and to her murther'd Love; 
That honour'd Chappel ſhe had hung around 665 
With ſnowy Fleeces, and with Garlands crown'd : 
Oft, when ſhe viſited this lonely Dome, 
Strange Voices iſſu'd from her Husband's Tomb: 
She thought ſhe heard him ſummon her away 
Invite her to his Grave; and chide her ſtay. 679 
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Hourly tis heard, when with a bodeing Note 
The ſolitary Screech-Ow! ſtrains her Throat: 
And on a Chimney's top, or Turret's height, 


With Songs obſcene, diſturbs the Silence of the Night 


Beſides, old Prophecies augment her Fears; 675 

And ſtern Æneas in her Dreams appears, 

Diſdainful as by Day : She ſeems alone, 

To wander in her Sleep, thro' ways unknown, 

Guidleſs and dark: or, in a Deſart Plain, 

To ſeck her Subjects, and to ſeek in vain. 680 

Like Pentheus, when diſtracted with his Fear, 

He ſaw two Suns, and double Thebes appear: 

Or mad Oreſtes, when his Mother's Ghoſt 

Full in his Face, infernal Torches toſt; 684 

And ſhook her ſnaky locks: He ſhuns the fight, 

Flies o'er the Stage, ſurpriz d with mortal fright ; 8 

The Furies guard the Door; and intercept his flight. 
Now, ſinking underneath a load of Grief, 

From Death alone, ſhe ſeeks her laſt Relief: 

The Time and Means, reſolv'd within her Breaſt, 699 

She to her mournful Siſter, thus addreſs'd. 5 

(Diſſembling hope, her cloudy front ſhe clears, 

And a falſe Vigour in her Eyes appears.) 

Rejoice, ſhe ſaid, inſtructed from above, 

My Lover I ſhall gain, or loſe my Love. 695 

Nigh riſing Atlas, next the falling Sun, 

Long tracts of Atbiopian Climates run: 
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There, a Maſlian Prieſteſs I have found, 

Honour'd for Age; for Magick Arts renown'd 

Th' Heſperian Temple was her truſted Care; 700 
Twas ſhe ſupply'd the wakeful Dragons Fare. 

She Poppy-Sceds in Honey taught to ſteep; 
Reclaim'd his Rage; and ſooth'd him into flcep. 

She watch'd the Golden Fruit; her Charms unbind 
The Chains of Love; or fix them on the Mind 705 
She ſtops the Torrents, leaves the Channel dry; 
Repels the Stars; and backward bears the Sky. 

The yawning Earth rebellows to her Call; 

Pale Ghoſts aſcend ; and Mountain Aſhes fall. 
Witneſs, ye Gods, and thou my better part, 749 
How loth I am to try this impious Art! | 
Within the ſecret Court, with filent Care, 

Erect a lofty Pile, expos'd in Air: 

Hang on the topmoſt part, the Trojan Veſt; 

Spoils, Arms, and Preſents of my faithleſs Gueſt. 715 
Next, under theſe, the Bridal Bed be plac'd, 

Where I my Ruin in his Arms embrac'd: 

All Relicks of the Wretch are doom'd to Fire; 

For ſo the Prieſteſs, and her Charms require. 

Thus far ſhe ſaid, and farther Speech forbears: 720 
A Mortal Paleneſs in her Face appears: 
Vet, the miſtruſtleſs Auna, could not find 8 


The ſecret Fun' ral, in theſe Rites deſign'd; 
Nor thought ſo dire a Rage poſſeſs'd her Mind. 
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Unknowing of a Train conceal'd fo well, 725 
She fear'd no worſe than when Sicheus fell: 
Therefore obeys. The fatal Pile they rear, 

Within the ſecret Court, expos'd in Air. 

The cloven Holms and Pines are heap'd on high; 
And Garlands on the hollow Spaces lyc. 730 
Sad Cypreſs, Vervain, Eugh, compoſe the Wreath ; 
— And ev'ry baleful green denoting Death, 

75 - The Queen, determin'd to the fatal Deed, 
rue Spoils and Sword he left, in order ſpread: = 8 
And the Man's Image on the Nuptial Bed. 7357 


1 And now (the ſacred Altars plac'd around) 

1 g The Prieſteſs enters, with her Hair unbound, © 
[- : And thrice invokes the Pow'rs below the Ground. 

10 2 Night, Erebus and Chaos ſhe proclaims, 

| And threefold Hecat, with her hundred Names, 740 
And three Diana's: next ſhe ſprinkles round, 

With feign'd Avernian Drops, the hallow'd ground; 
Culls hoary Simples, found by Phebe's Light, 

With brazen Sickles reap'd at Noon of Night. 

Then mixes baleful Juices in the Bowl: 747 
And cuts the Forehead of a new born Fole; 

4 ag Robbing the Mother's love. The deſtin'd Queen 
ER Obſcrves, aſſiſting at the Rites obſcene: 

A leaven'd Cake in her devoted Hands 

She holds, and next the higheſt Altar ſtands: 7570 
One tender Foot was ſhod, her other bare; 

Girt was her gather'd Gown, and looſe her Hair. 
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Thus drefs'd, ſhe ſummon'd with her dying Breath, 
The Heav'ns and Planets conſcious of her Death : 
And ev'ry Pow'r, if any rules above, 77 
Who minds, or who revenges injur'd Love. 

Twas dead of Night, when weary Bodies cloſe 
Their Eyes in balmy Sleep, and ſoft Repoſe: 
The Winds no longer whiſper through the Woods, 
Nor murm'ring Tides diſturb the gentle Floods. 760 
The Stars in ſilent order mov'd around, 
And Peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the 
The Flocks and Herds, and parti-colour'd Fowl, 
Which haunt the Woods, or ſwim the weedy Pool; 
Stretch'd on the quiet Earth ſecurely lay, 765 
Forgetting the paſt Labours of the day. 
All elſe of Nature's common Gift partake 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake. 
Nor Sleep nor Eaſe the Furicus Queen can ind, 
Sleep fled her Eyes, as Quiet fled her Mind. 770 
Deſpair, and Rage, and Love, divide her heart 
Deſpair and Rage had ſome, but Love the greater part. 

Then thus the ſaid within her ſecret Mind: | 
W hat ſhall I do, what Succour can I find! 
Become a Supplyant to Hyarba's Pride, 777 
And take my turn, to Court and be deny'd! 
Shall I with this ungrate ful Trojan go, 
Forſake an Empire, and attend a Foę? 
Himſelf I refug'd, and his Train reliev'd; 
Tis true; but am ] ſure to be receiv'd? 789 
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Can Gratitude in Tr9jan Souls have place! 
Laomedon ſtill lives in all his Race! 
Then, ſhall I ſeek alone the Churliſh Crew, 
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Or with my Fleet their flying Sails purſue? 


What force have I but thoſe, whom ſcarce before 785 


I drew reluctant from their Native Shore? 

Will they again Embark at my Deſire, 

Once more ſuſtain the Seas, and quit their ſecond Tyre ? 
Rather with Steel thy guilty Breaſt invade, 


And take the Fortune thou thy ſelf haſt made, 790 


Your pity, Siſter, firſt ſeduc'd my Mind; 

Or ſeconded too well, what I deſign'd. 

Theſe dear-bought Pleaſures had I never known, 

Had I continu'd free, and till my own; 

Avoiding Love; I had not found Deſpair: 795 


But ſhar'd with Salvage Beaſts the Common Air. 


Like them a lonely life I might have led, 
Not mourn'd the Living, nor diſturb'd the Dead. 


| Theſe Thoughts ſhe brooded in her anxious Brea!: ; 
| On board, the Trojan found more caſie reſt. $00 
Reſolv'd to ſail, in Sleep he paſs'd the Night; 


And order'd all things for his early flight. 

To whom once more the winged God appears; 
His former Youthful Meen and Shape he wears, 5 
And with this new alarm invades his Ears. Soy 
deep'ſt thou, O Goddeſs born! and can'ſt thou drown 
Thy needful Cares, fo near a Hoſtile Town? 
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Beſet with Foes; nor hear'ſt the Weſtern Gales 
Invite thy paſſage, and Inſpire thy ſails ? 

She harbours in her Heart a furious hate; 

And thou ſhalt find the dire Effects too late 
Fix d on Revenge, and »itinate to die: 

Haſte ſwiftly hence, while thou haſt pow'r to fly. 
The Sea with Ships will ſoon be cover'd o're, 
And blazing Firebrands kindle all the Shore. 
Prevent her rage, while Night obſcures the Skies; 
And fail hefore the purple Morn ariſe. 

Who knows what Hazards thy Delay may bring ? 
Woman's a various and a changetul Thing. 

Thus Hermes in the Dream; then took his flight, 
Aloft in Air unſeen; and mix'd with Night. 
Twice warn'd by the Cœleſtial Meſſenger, 
The Pious Prince aroſe with haſty fear : 

Then rowz'd his drowſie Train without delay, 825 | 


810 


815 


820 


Haſte to your banks; your crooked Anchors weigh; 
And ſpread your flying Sails, and ſtand to Sea. 

A God commands; he ſtood before my ſight ; 

And urg'd us once again to ſpeedy flight. 


O ſacred Pow'r, what Pow'r ſo c'er thou art, 830 
To thy bleſs'd Orders I reſign my heart: 

Lead thou the way; protect thy Trojan Bands ; 

And proſper the Deſign thy Will commands. 

He ſaid, and drawing forth his flaming Sword, 834 


His thund'ring Arm divides the many twiſted Cord: 
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810 


An emulating Zeal inſpires his Train 


They run, they ſnatch ; they ruth into the main. 
With headlong haſte they leave the deſert Shores, 
And bruſh the liquid Seas with lab'ring Oars. 

Aurora now had left her Saffron Bed, 840 


And beams of early Light the Heav'ns o'erſpread, 


When from a Tow'r the Queen, with wakeful Eyes, 


Saw Day point upward from the roſie Skies: 


She look'd to Seaward, but the Sea was void, 

And ſcarce in ken the failing Ships deſcry'd: 845 
Stung with deſpight, and furious with deſpair, 

She ſtruck her trembling Breaſt, and tore her Hair. 
And ſhall th* ungrateful Traitor go, ſhe ſaid, 


My Land forſaken, and my Love betray'd ? 


Shall we not Arm, not ruſh from ev'ry Street, 8yo 
To follow, fink, and burn his perjur'd Fleet? 

Haſte, haul my Gallies out, purſue the Foe: 

Bring flaming Brands, ſet fail, and ſwiftly row. 


What have I ſaid? where am I? Fury turns 

My Brain; and my diſtemper'd Boſom burns. 877 
Then, when I gave my Perſon and my Throne, 

This Hate, this Rage, had been more timely ſhown. 
See now the promis'd Faith, the vaunted Name, 

The Pious Man, who, ruſhing through the Flame, 
Preſerv'd his Gods; and to the Phrygian Shore 860 


The Burthen of his feeble Father bore! 
| ſhou'd have torn him piece- meal; ſtrow'd in Floods 
His ſcatter'd Limbs, or left expos'd in Woods: 


— 
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Deſtroy'd his Friends and Son; and from the Fire 


Have ſet the reeking Boy before the Sire. 865 


Events are doubtful, which on Battels wait 
Yet where's the doubt, to Souls ſecure of Fate! 
My Tyrians, at th&ir injur'd Queen's Command, 
Had toſs'd their Fires amid the Trojan Band: 

At once cxtinguiſh'd all the faithleſs Name; 
And I my felt, in vengeance of my Shame, 


870 
Had fall'n upon the Pile to mend the Fun'ral Flame.“ 


Thou Sun, who view'ſt at once the World below, 
Thou 7uno, Guardian of the Nuptial Vow, 


Thou Hecat, hearken from thy dark abodes; 877 


Ye Furies, Fiends, and violated Gods, 

All Pow'rs invok'd with Dido's dying breath, 
Attend her Curſes, and avenge her Death. 

If fo the Fates ordain, and Jove commands, 


Th' ungrateful Wretch ſhould find the Latian Lands, 
880 


Vet let a Race untam'd, and haughty Foes, 
His peaceful Entrance with dire Arms oppoſe; 
Oppreſs'd with Numbers in th' unequal Field, 
His Men diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd, 


Let him for Succour ſue from place to place, 887 


Torn from his Subjects, and his Son's embrace: 

Firſt let him ſee his Friends in Battel ſlain; 

And their untimely Fate lament in vain: 

And when, at length, the cruel War ſhall ceaſe; 

On hard Conditions may he buy his Peace. 899 
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Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme Command ; 
But fall untimely, by ſome hoſtile Hand: 8 
And lie unbury'd on the barren Sand. 
Theſe are my Pray'rs, and this my dying Will: 


And you my Brians ev'ry Curſe fulfil. 895 
Perpetual Hate, and mortal Wars proclaim, 
Againſt the Prince, the People, and the Name. 


| Theſe grateful Off 'rings on my Grave beſtow ; 


Nor League, nor Love, the Hoſtile Nations know : 
Now, and from hence in ev'ry future Age, [the Rage: 
When Rage excites your Arms, and ſtrength ſupplics 


| Riſe ſome Avenger of our Lybian Blood, 


With Fire and Sword purſue the perjur'd Brood : 
Our Arms, our Seas, our Shores, oppos'd to theirs, 


And the ſame hate deſcend on all our Heirs. goy 


This ſaid, within her anxious Mind ſhe weighs 


The Means of cutting ſhort her odious Days. 

Then to Sicheus' Nurſe, ſhe briefly ſaid, 

(For when ſhe left her Country, hers was dead) 

Go Barce, call my Siſter ; let her Care 910 
The ſolemn Rites of Sacrifice prepare: 
The Sheep, and all th' attoneing Off rings bring; 

| Sprinkling her Body from the Cryſtal Spring 

With living Drops: then let her come, and thou 


With ſacred Fillets, bind thy hoary Brow. 917 


Thus will I pay my Vows, to SHgian Jove; 


And end the Cares of my diſaſtrous Love. 
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Then caſt the 7r9jan Image on the Fire; 
And as that burns, my Paſſion ſhall expire. 
The Nurſe moves onward, with officious Care, $020 
And all the ſpeed her aged Limbs can bear. 
But furious Dido, with dark Thoughts involv'd, 
Shook at the mighty Miſchief ſhe reſolv'd. 
With livid Spots diſtinguiſh'd was her Space, 924 
Red were her rowling Eyes, and diſcompos'd her Pace : 
Ghaſtly ſhe gaz'd, with Pain ſhe drew her Breath; 
And Nature ſhiver'd at approaching Death. 

Then ſwiftly to the fatal place ſhe paſs'd ; 
And mounts the Fun'ral Pile, with furious haſte. | 
Unſheaths the Sword the Trojan left behind, 930 
(Not for ſo dire an Enterpriſe deſign'd,) 
But when ſhe view'd the Garments looſely ſpread, 
W hich once he wore, and ſaw the conſcious Bed, 
She paus'd, and, with a Sigh, the Robes embrac'ld ; - 
Then on the Couch her trembling Body caſt, 93y 5 
Repreſs'd the ready Tears, and ſpoke her laſt. 
Dear Pledges of my Love, while Heav'n ſo pleas'd, 
Receive a Soul, of Mortal Anguiſh eas'd : 
My fatal Courſe is finiſh'd ; and I go 
A glorious Name, among the Ghoſts below. 940 
A lofty City by my Hands is rais'd 
Pygmalion puniſh'd, and my Lord appeas'd. 
What cou'd my Fortune have afforded more, 
Had the falſe Trojan never touch'd my Shore! 


Then 
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120 
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Then kiſs'd the Couch; and muſt I die, ſhe ſaid z 945 
And unreveng'd; tis doubly to be dead! 

Vet ev'n this Death with Pleaſure I receive; 

On any Terms, tis better than to live. 

| Theſe Flames, from far, may the falſe Trojan view; 

| Theſe boding Omens his baſe flight purſue, 90 
| She ſaid, and ſtruck: Deep enter'd in her ſide 

| The piercing Steel, with reeking Purple dy'd: 
Clog'd in the Wound the cruel Weapon ſtands 
The ſpouting Blood came ſtreaming on her Hands. 


Her ſad Attendants ſaw the deadly Stroke, off 
And with loud Cries the ſounding Palace ſhook. 


| Diſtrafted from the fatal ſight they fled; 


And thro' the Town the diſmal Rumour ſpread. 
Firſt from the frighted Court, the Yell began, 
Redoubled thence from Houſe to Houle it ran: 960 
The groans of Men, with Shrieks, Laments, and Cries, 
Of mixing Women, mount the vaulted Skies. 
Not leſs the Clamour, than if ancient Tre, 
Or the new Carthage, ſet by Foes on Fire, © 
The rowling Ruin, with their lov'd Abodes, 965 
Involy'd the blazing Temples of their Gods. | 
Her Siſter hears, and, furious with Deſpair, © 
She beats her Breaſt, and rends her yellow Hair: 
And calling on Eliza's Name aloud, 969 
Runs breathleſs to the Place, and breaks the Crowd. 
Was all that Pomp of Woe for this prepar d, 
Theſe Fires, this Fun'ral Pile, theſe Altars rear'd; 
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Was all this Train of Plots contriv'd, ſaid ſhe, 
All only to deceive unhappy me? 


Which is the worft, didſt thou in Death pretend 977 


To ſcorn thy Siſter, or delude thy Friend! 

Thy ſummon'd Siſter, and thy Friend had come: 
One Sword had ſerv'd us both, one common Tomb. 
Was I to raiſe the Pile, the Pow'rs invoke, 
Not to be preſent at the fatal Stroke? - 980 
At once thou haſt deſtroy'd thy ſelf and me; 

Thy Town, thy Senate, and thy Colony! 

Bring Water, bathe the Wound; while I in death 
Lay cloſe my Lips to hers, and catch the flying Breath. 
This faid, ſhe mounts the Pile with eager haſte; 985 
And in her Arms the gaſping Queen embrac'd: 

Her Temples chaf'd; and her own Garments tore 
To ftanch the ſtreaming Blood, and cleanſe the Gore. 
Thrice Dido try'd to raiſe her drooping Head, 


And fainting thrice, fell groy'ling on the Bed, 990 


Thrice op'd her heavy Eyes, and ſaw the Light, 
But having found it, ſicken'd at the ſight; 

And clos'd her Lids at laſt, in endleſs Night. 

Then Juno, grieving that the ſhou'd ſuſtain - 

A Death ſo ling'ring, and. ſo full of Pain; 99 
Sent. Iris down, to free her from the Strife 


Of lab'ring Nature, and diſſolve her Life. 


For ſince ſhe dyd, not doom d by Heav'ns Decree, - 
Or her own Crime; | but Human Galahys, 11 1s or 8 
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And rage of Love, that plung'd her in Deſpair, 1000 

The Siſters had not cut the topmoſt Hair; 

Which Proſerpine, and they can only know; 

Nor made her ſacred to the Shades below. 

Downward the various Goddeſs took her flight; 

And drew a thouſand Colours from the Light: 100g 

Then ſtood above the dying Lover's Head, 

And faid, I thus deyote thee to dead. | 

This Off ring to th' Infernal Gods I bear: 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke, ſhe cur the fatal Hair 

The ftrugling Soul was loos'd; and Life diſſolv' 
in Air. 1010 
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The Fifth Book of the 


E N E IS. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Eneas ſetting ſail from Africk, is driven by a Storm on 
the Coaſts of Sicily: Where he is hoſpitably receiv'd by 
his Friend Aceltes, King of part of the Iſland, and born 
of Trojan Parentage. He applies himſelf to celebrate 
the Memory of his Father with Divine Honours: Aud 
accordingly inſtitutes Funeral Games, and appoints Pri- 
zes for thoſe who ſhou'd conquer in them. While the 
Ceremonies were performing, Juno /ends Iris to perſwade 
the Trojan Women to burn the Ships, who upon her In- 
tigation ſet fire to them, which burnt four, and would 
have conſum'd the reſt, had not Jupiter by a miracu- 
lous Shower extinguiſh'd it. Upon this Æneas, by the 
Advice of one of his Generals, and a Viſion of his Ja- 
ther, builds a City for the Nomen, Old Men, and o- 
thers, <vbo were either unfit for War, or weary of the 
Hohage, and ſails. for Italy: Venus procures of Nep- 
tue a /afe Voyage for him and all his Men, excepting 
ond his Pilot Palinurus, who was unfortunately loſt. 


= LAN time the Tn cuts his wat'ry 
way, | 
Fix'd on his Voyage, thro' the curling 
Sea: 
Then, caſting back his Eyes, with dire 


Amaze, 1 
Sees on the Punic Shore the mounting Blaze. 
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En. V. ANET 3: Ms... 
The Cauſe unknown; yet his preſaging Mind, F 


The Fate of Dido from the Fire divin'd : 

| He knew the ſtormy Souls of Woman- kind: 

What ſecret Springs their eager Paſſions move, "1 
How capable of Death for injur'd Love. F 

Dire Auguries from hence the 770jans draw; 10 

Till neither Fires, nor ſhining Shores they ſaw. 

Nov Seas and Skies, their Proſpect only bound; 

An empty ſpace above, a floating Field around. 

But ſoon the Heav'ns with ſhadows were o'crſpread ; ' 

A ſwelling Cloud hung hov'ring o'er their Head: 15 

* Livid it look'd, (the threatning of a Storm ;) 

Then Night and Horror Ocean's Face deform. 

| The Pilot, Palinurus, cry'd aloud, 

What Guſts of Weather from that gath'ring Cloud 
My Thoughts preſage; cer yet the Tempeſt roars, 20 
Stand to your Tackle, Mares, and ſtretch your Oars; 

Contract your ſwelling Sails, and luff to Wind: 

The frighted Crew perform the Task aſſign'd. 

Then, to his fearleſs Chief, not Heay' n, ſaid he, ü 

Tho' Jove himſelf ſhou'd promiſe Zalj, 8 

Can ſtem the Torrent of this raging Sea. 

Mark how the ſhifting Winds from Welt ariſe, 

And what collected N ight involves the Skies ! 

Nor can our ſhaken Veſſels live at Sea, | 

Much leſs againſt the Tempeſt force their way; 30 | 

Tis Fate diverts our Courſe and Fate we mult obey. 
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Not far from hence, if I obſerv'd aright 
The ſouthing of the Stars, and Polar Light, 
Sicilia lies; whoſe hoſpitable Shores 


In ſafety we may reach with ſtrugling Oars. 3f | Since 
Encas then reply'd, Too ſure I find, And 
We ſtrive in vain againſt the Seas, and Wind: (AD 
Now ſhift your Sails: What place can pleaſe me more | This 
Than what you promiſe, the Sicilian Shore With 
Whoſe hallow'd Earth Anchi/es Bones contains, 40 | Tho' 
And where a Prince of Tejan Lineage reigns? Caug 
The Courſe reſolv'd, before the Weſtern Wind But f 
They ſcud amain; and make the Port aſſign'd. Not, 

Mean time Aceſtes, from a lofty Stand, Upon 
Beheld che Fleet deſcending on the Land; 45 Whic 
And not unmindful of his ancient Race, Let u 
Down from the Cliff he ran with eager Pace: ; | And jb 
And held the Heroe in a ſtrict Embrace. Pray, 
Of a rough Lyb:an Bear the Spoils he wore; The l 
And either Hand a pointed Jav'lin bore. ſo And y 
His Mother was a Dame of Dardan Blood; Our 8 
His Sire Criniſus, a Sicilian Flood; With 
He welcomes his returning Friends aſhore TWO 
Mich plenteous Country Cates; and homely Store. His G 

Now, when the following Morn had chas'd away Beſide 
be flying Stars, and light reſtor'd the Day, 56 ball 
+25 call'd the Trojan Troops around; That 


And chus beſpoke them from a riſing Ground. Light 


7 


Ain, V. E N EIS. 
Off. ſpring of Heav'n, Divine Dardanian Race, 


Ihe Sun revolving thro' th' Etherial Space, 
The ſhining Circle of the Year has fill'd, 
Since firſt this Iſle my Father's Aſhes held: 
And now the riſing Day renews the Year, 
(A Day for ever fad, for ever dear,) 

This wou'd [I celebrate with Annual Games, 
With Gifts on Altars pil'd, and holy Flames, 

| Tho' baniſh'd to Gerulia's barren Sands, 
Caught on the Grecian Seas, or hoſtile Lands: 


But fince this happy Storm our Fleet has driv'n 


Not, as I deem, without the Will of Heav'n,) 
| Upon theſe friendly Shores, and flow'ry Plains, 
Which hide Anchiſes, and his bleſt Remains; 
Let us with Joy perform his Honours due; 

| And pray for proſp'rous Winds, our Voyage to renew. 
Pray, that in Towns, and Temples of our own, 75 
The Name of great Auchiſes may be known 

| And yearly Games may ſpread the Gods renown. 


Our Sports, Aceſtes of the Trojan Race, 


With royal Gifts, ordain'd, is pleas'd to grace: 


Two Steers on ev'ry Ship the King beſtows 
His Gods and ours, ſhall ſhare your equal Vows. 
Beſides, if nine days hence, the roſy Morn 

Shall with unclouded Light the Skies adorn, 
That Day with ſolemn Sports I mean to grace; 


Light Gallies on the Seas, ſhall run a wat'ry Race. $5 
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Some ſhall in Swiftneſs for the Goal contend, 
And others try the twanging Bow to bend: 
The ſtrong with Iron Gauntlets arm'd ſhall ſtand, 
Oppos'd in Combat on the yellow Sand. 
Let all be preſent at the Games prepar'd; 90 
And joyful Victors wait the Juſt Reward. 
But now afliſt the Rites, with Garlands crown'd 
He faid, and firſt his Brows with Myrtle bound. 
Then Hehmus, by his Example led, 
And old Aceſtes, each adorn'd his Head; 97 
Thus, young Aſcanius, with a ſprightly Grace, 
His Temples ty'd, and all the Trojan Race. 

Hucas then advanc'd amidit the Train, 
By thouſands follow'd thro' the flow'ry Plain, 
To great Anchiſes Tomb: Which when he found, 109 
He pour'd to Bacchas, on the hallow'd Ground, 
Two Bowls of ſparkling Wine, of Milk two more, 
And two from ofter'd Bulls of Purple Gore. 
With Roſes then the Sepulchre he ſtrow'd; 
And thus, his Father's Ghoſt beſpoke aloud. 105 
Hail, O ye Holy Manes; hail again 
Paternal Aſhes, now review'd in vain! 
The Gods permitted not, that you, with me, = 
Shou'd reach the promis'd Shores of Haly; 
Or Tyber's Flood, what Flood ſo cer it be. 110 
Scarce had he finiſh'd, when, with ſpeckled Pride, 
A Serpent from the Tomb began to glide; 
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His hugy Bulk on ſev'n high Volumes rolbd; Gold: 
Blue was his breadth of Back, but ſtreak'd with ſcaly 


Thus riding on his Curls, he ſeem'd to paſs 117 


A rowling Fire along; and ſinge the Graſs. 
More various Colours thro' his Body run, 
Than Vis when her Bow imbibes the Sun; 
Betwixt the riſing Altars, and around, 
The ſacred Monſter ſhot along the Ground; 120 
With harmleſs play amidſt the Bowls he paſs'd; 
And with his lolling Tongue aſſay d the Taſte: 
Thus fed with Holy Food, the wond'rous Gueſt 
Within the hollow Tomb retir'd to reſt. 
The Pious Prince, ſurpris'd at what he view'd, 125 
The Fun'ral Honours with more Zeal renew'd ; 
Doubtful if this the Place's Genius were, 
Or Guardian of his Father's Sepulchre. 
Five Sheep, according to the Rites, he ſlew z 
As many Swine, and Steers of ſable Hue; 130 
New gen'rous Wine he from the Goblets pour'd, 
And call'd his Father's Ghoſt, from Hell reſtor'd. 
The glad Attendants in long Order come, 
Off 'ring their Gifts at great Auchiſes Tomb 
Some add more Oxen, ſome divide the Spoil, 135 
Some place the Chargers on the graſſy Soil 
Some blow the Fires and offer'd Entrails broil. 

Now came the Day deſir'd; the Skies were bright 
With roſy Luftre of the riſing Light: 
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The bord'ring People, rowz'd by ſounding Fame 140 
Of Trojan Feaſts, and great Aceſtes Name 

The crowded Shore with Acclamations fill, 

Part to behold, and part to prove their Skill. 

And firſt the Gifts in Publick View they place, 144 
Green Lawre] Wreaths, and Palm, (the Victors grace: 
Within the Circle, Arms and Tripods lye; 5 


Ingotts of Gold, and Silver, heap'd on high; 

And Veſts embroider'd of the Tyrian dye. — 

The Trumpet's clangor then the Feaſt proclaims; — 

And all prepare for their appointed Games. Iſo 

Four Gallies firſt which equal Rowers bear, 

Advancing, in the wat'ry Lifts appear. 

The ſpeedy Dolphin, that out-ſtrips the Wind, 

Bore Mneftheas, Author of the Memmian kind: 

Gyas, the vaſt Chymera's Bulk commands, 

Which riſing like a tow'ring City ſtands: 

Three Trojans tug at ev'ry lab'ring Oar 

Three Banks in three degrees the Sailors bore 

Beneath their ſturdy Stroaks the Billows roar. 

Sergeſtbus, who began the Sergian Race, 

In the great Centaur took the leading Place : 

Cloanthus on the Sea-green $ylla ſtood; 

From whom Cluentius draws his Trojan Blood. 
Far in the Sea, apainſt the foaming Shoar, 

There ſtands a Rock; the raging Billows roar | 

Above his Head in Storms; but when tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy Backs, and at his Foot appear. 
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In Peace below the gentle Waters run; 

The Cormorants above, lye basking in the Sun. 

On this the Heroe fix'd an Oak in fight, 170 
The mark to guide the Mariners aright. 

To bear with this, the Seamen ſtretch their Oars; 
Then round the Rock they ſteer, and ſeek the former 
The Lots decide their place; above the reft, [Shoars. 
Each Leader ſhining in his Brian Veſt : 175 
The common Crew, with Wreaths of Poplar Boughs, 
Their Temples crown, and ſhade their ſweaty Brows. 
Beſmear'd with Oil, their naked Shoulders ſhine 

All take their Seats, and wait the ſounding ſign. 

They gripe their Oars, and ev'ry panting Breaſt 180 
Is rais'd by turns with Hope, by turns with Fear depreſs'd. 
The clangor of the Trumpet gives the Sign; 

At once they ſtart, advancing in a Line: 

With ſhouts the Sailors rend the ftarry Skies, 1845 
Laſh'd with their Oars, the ſmeaky Billows riſe , 8 
Sparkles the briny Main, and the vex'd Ocean fries. 
Exact in time, with equal Strokes they row; 

At once the bruſhing Oars, and brazen Prow 5 
Daſh up the ſandy Waves, and ope the Depths below. 


Not fiery Courſers, in a Chariot Race, 1 90 
Invade the Field with half ſo ſwift a Pace. 
Not the fierce Driver with more Fury lends ä 
The ſounding Laſh; and, e er the Stroke deſcends, ; 
Low to the Wheels his pliant Body bends. 
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The partial Crowd their Hopes and Fears divide; 195 

And aid, with eager ſhouts, the favour'd Side. 

Cries, Murmurs, Clamours, with a mixing Sound, 

From Woods to Woods, from Hills to Hills rebound. 
Amidſt the loud Applauſes of the Shore, 

Gyas outſtrip'd the reſt, and ſprung before; 200 

Cleanthus, better mann'd, purſu'd him faſt; 

But his o'er-maſted Gally check'd his Haſte. 

The Centaur, and thei Dolphin bruſh the brine 

With equal Oars, advancing in a Line: 

And now the mighty Centaur ſeems. to lead, 20F 

And now the ſpeedy Dolphin gets a head : 

Now Board to Board the rival Veſſels row; 

The Billows lave the Skies, and Ocean groans below. 

They reach'd the Mark; proud Gyas and his Train, 

In Triumph rode the Victors of the Main: 210 

But ſteering round, he charg'd his Pilot ſtand 

More cloſe to Shore, and skim along the Sand. 

Let others bear to Sea. Menætes heard, 

But ſecret ſhelves too cautiouſly he fear'd: 0 

And fearing, ſought the Deep; and ſtill aloof he ſteer'd 8 

With louder Cries the Captain call'd again; 216 

Bear to the rocky Shore, and ſhun the Main. 

He ſpoke, and ſpeaking at his ſtern he ſaw 

The bold Cloanthus near the Shelvings draw 

Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla ſtood, 220 

And in a cloſer Compaſs plow'd the Flood, 
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* Gas blaſphem'd the Gods, devoutly ſwore, 
Cry'd out for Anger, and his Hair he tore. 
Mindleſs of others Lives, (ſo high was grown 225 


He paſs'd the Mark; and wheeling got before; 


His rifing Rage,) and careleſs of his own: 


The trembling Dotard to the Deck he drew, 


And hoiſted up, and oyer-board he threw, 


This done he ſeiz'd the Helm; his Fellows cheer'd; 
> Turn'd ſhort upon the Shelfs, and madly ſteer'd. 230 


Hardly his Head, the plunging Pilot rears, 


* Clog'd with his Cloaths, and cumber'd with his Years: 
Now dropping wet, he climbs the Cliff with Pain; 
The Crowd that ſaw him fall, and float again, 
Shout from the diſtant Shore; and loudly laught, 235 
* To ſee his heaving Breaſt diſgorge the briny Draught. 
The following Centaur, and the Dolphin's Crew, | 
N Their vaniſh'd hopes of Victory renew: 

While Gyas lags, they kindle in the Race, a 
To reach the Mark; Sergeſihus takes the place: 240 
Mneſiheus purſues; and while around they wind, 
Comes up, not half his Gally's length behind. 
Then, on the Deck amidſt his Mates appear d. 
And thus their drooping Courages he cheer'd. | 
My Friends, and Hectors Followers heretofore;  - 245 
| Exert your Vigour, tug the lab'ring Oar ; 
Stretch to your Stroaks, my ſtill unconquer'd Crew, 


Whom from the flaming Walls of Troy I drew. 


466 Neil En. V. 
In this, our common Int'reſt, let me find 249 | 
That ſtrength of Hand, that courage of the Mind, 
As when you ftem'd the ſtrong Malæan Flood, 4 
And o'er the Syrtes broken Billows row'd. 


I ſeek not now the foremoſt Palm to gain; : 
Tho' yet — But ah, that haughty Wiſh is vain! 
Let thoſe enjoy it whom the Gods ordain. 255 


Burt to be laſt, the Lags of all the Race, 

Redeem your ſelves and me from that Diſgrace. 
Now one and all, they tug amain; they row 

At the full ftretch, and ſhake the Brazen Prow. 

The Sea beneath em ſinks; their lab'ring fides 260 
Are ſwell'd, and Sweat run gutt'ring down in Tides. 
Chance aids their daring with unhop'd Succeſs ; 
Sergeſthus, eager with his Beak, to prefs 

Berwixt the Rival Gally and the Rock; 
Shuts up th' unweildly Centaur in the Lock. 267 
The Veſſel ſtruek, and with the dreadful ſhock | 
Her Oars ſhe ſhiver'd, and her Head ſhe broke. 

The trembling Rowers from their Banks ariſe, 

And anxious for themſelves renounce the Prize. | 
With Iron Poles they heave her off the Shores; 270 
And gather, from the Sea, their floating Oars. 

The Crew of Muuſtheus, with elated Minds, 

Urge their Succeſs, and call the willing Winds: 

Then ply their Oars and cur their liquid way 

In larger Compaſs on the roomy Sea. 275 
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At firſt ſhe flutters; but at length ſhe ſprings 280 
To ſmoother flight, and ſhoots upon her Wings: 
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As when the Dove her Rocky Hold forſakes, 
Row?z'd in a Fright, her ſounding Wings ſhe ſhakes, 
The Cavern rings with clatt'ring; our ſhe flies, 

And leaves her Callow Care, and cleaves the Skies; 


So Mueſtheus in the Dolphin cuts the Sea, 


| KS * 
r a 


And flying with a force, that force aſſiſts his Way. 
Sergeſthus in the Centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 
Wedg'd i in the Rocky Sholes, and ſticking faſt. 285 


In vain the Victor he with Cries implores, 
And practices to row with ſhatter'd Oars. 


Then Mrneftheus bears with Gyas, and out- flies: 


The Ship without a Pilot yields the Prize. 


Unvanquiſh'd Sclla now alone remains; 250 


Her he purſues; and all his vigour ſtrains. 


| Applauding Echo to the Shouts replies skies 
Shouts, Wiſhes, and Applauſe run ratling through the 
Theſe Clamours with diſdain the Sclla heard; 295 
Much grudg'd the Praiſe, but more the rob'd Reward: 


Shouts from the fav'ring Multitude ariſe, 0 


Reſolv'd to hold their own, they mend their face; 
All obſtinate to dye, or gain the Race. 
| Rais'd with Succeſs, the Dolnbin ſwiftly ran, 


(For they can Conquer who believe they can:) 300 
Both urge their Oars, and Fortune both ſupplicsz- 
And both, perhaps had ſhar'd an equal Prizes 
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When to the Seas Cloanthus holds his Hands, 
And Succour from the Watry Pow'rs demands: 
Gods of the liquid Realms, on which I row, 

If giv'n by you, the Lawrel bind my Brow, 
Aſſiſt to make me guilty of my Vow. 

A Snow-white Bull thall on your Shore be ſlain, 
His offer'd Entrails caſt into the Main; 
And ruddy Wine from Golden Goblets thrown, 
Your grateful Gift and my Return ſhall own. 
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| 


310 


The Quire of Nymphs, and Phorcus from below, 


With Virgin Panopea, heard his Vow; 

And old Portunus, with his breadth of Hand, 
Puſh'd on, and ſped the Gally to the Land. 
Swift as a Shaft, or winged Wind, ſhe flies 
And darting to the Port, obtains the Prize. 


The Herald ſummons all, and then proclaime 
319 


Cloanthus Conqu'roriof the Naval Games. 


1 


The Prince with Lawrel crowns the Victor's Head, 


And three fat Steers are to his Veſſel led; 


The Ship's Reward: with gen'rous Wine beſide 3 


And Sums of Silver, which the Crew divide. 
The Leaders are diftinguiſh'd from the reſt ; 

The Victor honour'd with a nobler Veſt: 

Where Gold and Purple ſtrive in equal Rows; 

And Needle- work its happy Coſt heſtows. 

There, Ganymede is wrought with living Art, 


Chaſing thro”, IAa's Groves the trembling Hart: 


Breathleſs 
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Breathleſ he ſeems, yet Eager to purſue z 330 
When from aloft, deſc in open view, 
7 The Bird of Jove; * Fa on his Prey, 
| | With crooked Tallons bears the Boy away. 
In vain, with lifted Hands, and gazing Eyes, 2 


| His Guards behold him ſoaring thro' the Skies; 335 
And Dogs purſue his Flight, with imitated Cries. 

310 Mneſtheus the ſecond Victor was declar' d; 

And ſummon'd there, the ſecond Prize he ſhar'd. 

| A Coat of Mail, which brave Demoleus bore 

$ 


More brave Aneas from his Shoulders tore; 340 
In ſingle Combat on the Trojan Shore. 
215 | This was ordain'd for Mueſtheus to poſſeſs ; 
1% | Jo War for his Defence; for Ornament in Peace. 
 Pich was the Gift, and glorious to behold 
| Lot yet ſo pond'rous with its Plates of Gold, 345 
219þ | That ſcarce two Servants cou'd the Weight ſuſtain; 
d, 1 Vet, loaded thus, Demoleus o'er the Plain 0 
| Purſu'd, and lightly ſeiz'd the 27% Train. 
The Third ſucceeding :o the laſt Reward, | 
Two goodly Boyls of Maſly Silver ſhar'd; * 
With Figures prominent, and richly wrought 
325 | And two Braſs Caldrons from Dodona brought. 
BF Thus, all rewarded by the Hero's hands, 
{Their conqu'ring Temples bound with Purple Bands. 
And now Sergeſthus, clearing from the Rock, 355 
Brought back his Gally ſhatter'd with the ſhock. 
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Forlorn ſhe look'd, without an aiding Oar 3 
And howted, by tha Vulgar, inade to Shoar. 
As when 4 Snake, ſurpris'd upon the Road, 

Is cruſh'd athwart her Body by the load 

Of heavy Wheels; or with a Mortal Woniid 
Her Belly bruis'd, and trodden to the Ground: 
In vain, with looſen'd curls, ſhe crawls along, 
Yer fierce above, ſhe brandiſhes her Tongue: 


360 


Glares with her Eyes, and briſtles with her Scales, 36 7 


But groveling in the Duſt, her parts unſound ſhe trails. 

So ſlowly to the Port the Centaur tends, 

But what ſhe wants in Oars, with Sails amends : 

Yet for his Gally ſav'd, the grateful Prince, 

Is pleas'd th' unhappy Chief to recompence. 

Pholoe, the Cretan Slave, rewards his Care, 

Beauteous her ſelf, with lovely Twins, as fair. 
From thence his way the Trojan Heroe benr, 

Into the neighb'ring Plain, with Mountains pent; 

W hoſe ſides were ſhaded with ſurrounding Wood: 375 

Full in the midſt of this fair Vally ſtood 

A Native Theatre, which riſi ing ſlow, 

By juſt degrees, o'er-look'd the Ground below. 

High on a Sylvan Throne the Leader fare; 

A num'rous Train attend in Sclemn State; 

Here thoſe, that in the rapid Courſe gelighr, 

Deſire of Honour, and the Prize invite. 

The Rival Runners, without Order ſtand, 

The Trojans, mix'd with the Sig/ian Band. 
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i Firſt Niſus, with Euryalus, appears, 17 
Euryalus a Boy of blooming Years 5 
With ſprightly Grace, and equal Beauty 1 


60 


Miſus, for Friendſhip to the Voutb, renown'd, 


Diores, next, of Priam's Royal Race, 
Then Salius, join'd with Patron took their Place: 390 
But Patron in Arcadia had his Birth, 


67 
ils. 
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And Salius his, from Acarnanian Earth. 
Then two Sicilian Youths, the Names of theſe 
Swift Helymus, and lovely Panopes : 


Both jolly Huntſmen, both in Foreſts bred, 397 
And owning old Aceſtes for their Head. 
With ſev'ral others of Ignobler Name; 


7⁰ 


| Whom Time has not deliver'd o'er to Fame. 


To theſe the Heroe thus his Thoughts explain'd, 


N In Words, which gen'ral Approbation gain d. 499 
One common Largeſs is for all deſign'd 
The Vanquiſh'd and the Victor ſhall be join'd. 


Two Darts of poliſh'd Steel, and Guaſian Wood, 


A Silver'd ſtudded Ax alike beſtow'd. 
| The foremoſt three have Olive Wreaths decreed 3 405 
The firſt of theſe obtains a ſtately Steed 


380 


Adorn'd with Trappings; and the next in Fame, 
The Quiver of an Amagonian Dame; 


A Golden Belt ſhall gird his Manly fide; 410 
Which with a ſparkling Diamond ſhall be ty'd: 


With feather'd Thracian Arrows well ſupply'd,. ? 
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The third this Grecian Helmet ſhall content. 
He ſaid; to their appointed Baſe they went: = 
With beating Hearts th' expected Sign receive, | _ 
And ſtarting all at once, the Barrier leave. 415 =—- 
Spread out, as on the winged Winds, they flew, ca 
And ſeiz'd the diſtant Goal with greedy view. 

Shot from the Crowd, ſwift Niſus all o'er-paſs'd; 
Nor Storms, nor Thunder, equal half his haſte. 

The next, but tho” the next, yet far diſ-join'd, 420 
Came Salius, and Euryalus behind 

Then Helymus, whom young Diores ply'd, 

Step after Step, and almoſt Side by Side: 

His Shoulders preſſing, and in longer Space, 

Had won, or left at leaſt a dubious Race. 41 

Now ſpent, the Goal they almoſt reach at laſt; 

When eager Ni/as, hapleſs in his haſte, 

Slip'd firſt, and ſlipping, fell upon the Plain, 

Soak'd with the Blood of Oxen, newly lain: 
The careleſs Victor had not mark'd his way 

But treading where the treach'rous Puddle lay, 
His Heels flew up; and on the graſſy Floor, 

He fell, beſmear'd with Filth, and Holy Gore. 

Not mindleſs then, Euryaizs, of thee, 

Nor of the Sacred Bonds of Amity 
"He ſtrove th' immediate Rival's hope to croſs; 

And caught the Foot of Salius as he roſe: 

So Salius lay extended on the Plain; 

Euryalus ſprings out, the Prize to gain; 
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En. V. E NE IS. 4 
And leaves the Crowd ; applauding Peals attend 440 
The Victor to the Goal, who vanquiſh'd by his Friend. 
| Next Helymus, and then Diores came; 

By two Misfortunes made the third in Fame. 

But Salius enters; and, exclaiming loud 

For Juſtice, deafens, and diſturbs the Crowd: 447 
Urges his Cauſe may in the Court be heard; 

And pleads the Prize is wrongfully conferr'd. 

But Favour for Euryalus appears; 

His blooming Beauty, with his tender Vears, 

Had brib'd the Judges for the promis'd Prize; 4% 
Beſides Diores fills the Court with Crics, 

Who vainly reaches at the laſt Reward, 

If the firſt Palm on Salius be conferr'd. 

Then thus the Prince; Let no Diſputes ariſe : 

Where Fortune plac'd it, I award the Prize. 4757 
But Fortunes Errors give me leave to mend, 

At leaſt to pity my deſerving Friend. 

He ſaid, and from among the Spoils, he draws, 
(Pond'rous with ſhaggy Main, and Golden Paws) 

A Lyon's Hide; to Salius this he gives: 460 
Niſus, with Envy ſees the Gift, and grieves. 

If ſuch Rewards to vanquiſh'd Men are due, 

He ſaid, and Falling is to riſe by you, 

What Prize may Niſus from your Bounty claim, 
Who merited the firſt Rewards and Fame? 465 
In falling, both an equal Fortune try'd; 

Wou'd Fortune for my Fall fo well provide! 


47⁴ VIRGTL's En. V. 

With this he pointed to his Face, and ſhow'd 7 

His Hands, 100 all his Habit ſmear'd with Blood. | 

Th' indulgent Father-6f the People fmil'dy 476 |Þ 

And caus'd to be produc'd 4h ample Shield; 

Of wond'rous Art by Dfdymaoy wrought, 

Long ſince from Neptwhe's Bars in Triumph brought. 

This giv'n to Mus; he divides the reſt; | 

And equal Juſtice, in his Gifts, expreſsd.  47F 

The Race thus ended, and Rewards beſtow'd ; 

Once more the Prince beſpeaks th attentive Crowd. 

If there be here, whofe dauntleſs Courage dare 

In Gauntlet fight, with Limbs and Body bare, 

His Oppoſite ſuſtain in open view, 486 

Stand forth the. Champion; and the Games renew, 

Two Prizes I propoſe, and thus divide, 

A Bull with gilded Horns, and Fillers ty'd, 

Shall be the Portion of the conqu'ring Chief: 

A Sword and Helm ſhall chear the Loſer's Grief. 485 
Then hanghty Dares in the Lifts appears; 

Stalking he ſtrides, his Head erected bears: 

His nervous Arms the weighty Gauntlet wield; 

And loud Apptanſes eccho thro the Field, - 

Dares alone, in Combat us'd to ſtand 4.98 

The match of mighty Paris hand to hand; 

The ſame, at Z#&or's Fun'rals undertook 

Gypantick B##tes, of th' Amiciun Stock; 

And by the Stroak of his refiftlefs Hand, 

Stretch'd-the Ydſt Bulk upon te yellow Sand. 495 
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His lifted Arms around his Head he throws; 5 
And deals, i in whiſtling Air, his empty Blows. 
His Match is ſought; but thro” the trembling Band, 


His brawny Back, and ample Breaſt he ſhows; 
5 [£ 


Not one dares anſwer to the proud Demand. 


Preſuming of his Force, with ſparkling Eyes, 

Already he devours the promis'd Prize. 

He claims the Bull with awleſs Inſolence ; 5 roy 
And having ſeiz'd his Horns, accoſts the Prince. ä 

If none my matchlc6 Valour dares oppoſe, 

How long ſhall Dares wait his daſlard Foes? 

Permit me, Chief, permit without Delay, 


To lead this uncontended Gift away. Fro 


The Croyſd aſſents; and, with redoubled Cries, 

For the proud Challenger demands the Prize. 
Aceſies, fir d with q̃uſt Diſdain, to ſee 

The Palm uſurp'd yithout a Victory; 

Reproach'd Eytellus thus, who ſate beſide, ſig 

And heard, and ſaw unmov'd, the Trojan's Pride: 

Once, but in vain, a Champion of Renown, 

So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd Crown? 

A Prize in triumph horn before your fight, 


And ſhun for fear the danger of the Fight? 520 


Where is our Eryx now, the boaſted Name, 
The God who taught your thund'ring Arm the Game 


En. V. NE IS. «4 


Such Dares was; and ſuch he ſtrod along, 
| And drew the Wonder of the gazing Throvg. 
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476 VIRGIL En. V. 


Where now your baffled Honour, where the Spoil | 
That fill'd your Houſe, and Fame that fill'd our Iſle ? 
Entellus, thus: My Soul is ſtill the ſame; 725 


 Unmov'd with Fear, and mov'd with Martial Fame: 


But my chill Blood is curdled in my Veins; 

And ſcarce the Shadow of a Man remains. 

Oh, cou'd I turn to that fair Prime again, 

That Prime, of which this Boaſter is ſo vain, 730 
The Brave who this decrepid Age defies, 

Shou'd feel my force, without the promis'd Prize. 


He ſaid, and rifing at the Word, he threw 


Two pond'rous Gauntlets down, in open view : 
Gauntlets, which Eryx wont in Fight to wield, 535 
And ſheath his Hands with in the liſted Field. 
With Fear and Wonder ſeiz'd, the Crowd beholds 
The Gloves of Death, with ew n diſtinguiſh'd folds, 
Of tough Bull Hides; the ſpace within is ſpread 
With Iron, or with loads of heavy Lead, 42 
Dares himſelf was daunted at the ſight, | 


Renounc'd his Challenge, and refus'd to fight, 


Aſtoniſh'd at their weight the Heroe ſtands, 

And poiz'd the pond'rous Engins in his hands, 

What had your wonder, faid "Emtellas, been, 54s» 
Had you the Gauntlets of Alcides ſeen, 5 
Or view'd the ſtern debate on this unhappy Green! 
Theſe which I bear, your Brother Eryx bore, 

Still mark'd with batter'd Brains, and mingled Gore, 
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With theſe he long ſuſtain'd th' Hereulean Arm; yoo 
And theſe I weilded while my Blood was warm : | 
This languiſh'd Frame, while better Spirits fed, [ Head. 
Fer Age unſtrung my Nerves, or Time o'erſnow'd my 
But if the Challenger theſe Arms refuſe, 

And cannot weild their weight, or dare not uſe; 55 7 
If great Aneas, and Aceſtes join 

In his Requeſt; theſe Gauntlets I reſign : 

Let us with equal Arms perform the Fight, 

And let him leave to Fear, ſince I reſign my Right. 
This ſaid, Entellus for the Strife prepares; 76 
Strip'd of his quilted Coat, his Body bares: 
Compos'd of mighty Bones and Brawn, he ſtands, 

A goodly tow'ring Object on the Sands. 

Then juſt Axeas equal Arms ſupply'd, 


Which round their Shoulders to their Wriſts they ty d- 
Both on the tiptoe ſtand, at full extent, 756 
Their Arms aloft, their Bodies inly bent; 

Their Heads from aiming Blows they bear a far; 
With claſhing Gauntlets then provoke the War. 


One on his Vouth and pliant Limbs relies; 770 
One on his Sinews, and his Gyant ſize. 
The laſt is ſtiff with Age, his Motion ſlow, 

He heaves for Breath, he ſtaggers to and fro; 0 
And Clouds of iſſuing Smoak his Noſtrils loudly blow. 


Yer equal in Succeſs, they ward, they ſtrike; 575 
Their ways are diff rent, but their Art alike. 


478 YV IRGIFL% Kn. V. 
Before, behind, the blows are dea; 5 around N 
Their hollow ſides the ratling Thumps reſound. 

A Storm of Strokes, well meant, with fury flies, 

Ang errs about their Temples, Ears, and Eyes. 180 
Nor always errs; for oft the Gauntlet dra 
A {weeping ſtroke, along the crackling Jaws. 
Heavy with Age, Entellus ſtands his Ground, 


But with his warping Body wards the Wound. 
His Hand, and watchful Eye keep even Packs Wd 11 
While Dares traverſes, and fhifts his place. 
And like a Captain, who beleaguers round 

Some ſtrong built Caſtle, on à xifing Ground, en 
Views all th* approaches with obſerving Eyes, 
This, and that other part, in vain he tries; 28 
And more on Induſtry, than Force relies. con i 
With Hands on high, Eutellus threats the Foez 
But Dares watch'd the Motion from below, | 8 
And flip'd aſide, and ſhun d the long deſcending Blow. 
Entellus waits his Forees on the Wind;  F9F 
And thus deluded of the Stroke defign'd, 

Headlong, and heavy fell: his ample Breaſt, 

And weighty Limbs, his ancient Mother preſs d. 

So falls a hollow Pine, that long had ſtogd FA 
On 1744's height, or £#ynanthus Wood, 1600 
Torn from the Roots: the diff ring Nations riſe, '. 
And Shouts, and mingl'd Murmurs, xend-the ie. 
Aceſtes runs, with eager haſte, to raiſe LEN ft 
The fall'g Companion of his youthful Days: 604 
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Dauntleſs he roſe, and to the Fight return'd : ſburr'd.” 


With ſhame his glowing Cheeks, his Eyes with tury 
Difdain,: and conſcious Virtue fir'd his Breaftz 

And with tedoubled Force his Foe he preſs'd. 

He lays on load with either Hand, amain, 


And headlong drives the Ty/ejau o'er the Plain. | 619 


Nor ſtops, nor ſtays; nor Reſt, nor Breath allows, 
But Storms of Strokes deſcend about his Braws;z _ 
A ratling Tempeſt, and a Hail of Blows. 


Of Wounds, commands the Combatants to ceaſe : 6 17 
And bounds Entellus W tath, and bids the Peace. 
Firſt to the 779 ſpent with Toil he came, 
And ſooth'd his Sorrow for the ſuffer'd Shame. 
What Fury ſeiz'd my Friend, the Gods, ſaid yp: 

To him propitious,, and averſe to ther, | 
| Have giv'n his Arm ſuperior Force to thine; _ 626 
Tis Madneſs to contend with Strength Divine. | 
The Gauntlet Fight thus ended, from the Shore, 
His faithful Friends unhappy Dares bore : 
His Mouth and Noſtrils, pour'd a Purple Flood; 625 
And pounded Teeth, came ruſhing with his Blood. 
Faintly he ſtagger'd thro? the hifling Throng 
And hung his Head, and trail'd his Legs along. 
The Sword and Caſque, are carry'd by his Train; 


But now the Prince, who ſaw the wild increaſe _ ; 


But with his Fot the Palin and Ox remain. 630 


The Champion, then, before eas came, 
Proud of his Prize; but prouder of his Fame; 
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480 V IRGIL%' En. V. 
O Goddeſs-born, and you Dardanian Hoſt, 

Mark with Attention, and forgive my Boaſt: 

Learn what I was, by what remains; and know 635 
From what impending Fate, you ſav'd my Foe. 
Sternly he ſpoke; and then confronts the Bull; 
And, on his ample Forehead, aiming full, 

The deadly Stroke deſcending, pierc'd the Skull: 
Down drops the Beaſt; nor needs a ſecond Wound: 460 


But ſprawls in pangs of Death; and ſpurns the Ground, 
Then, thus: In Dares ſtead I offer this 


Eryx, accept a nobler Sacrifice: Note = 
Take the laſt Gift my wither'd Arms can yield, 3 
Thy Gauntlets I reſign; and here renounce the Field. 
This done, Æneas orders, for the cloſe, 646 

The ſtriſe of Archers, with contending Bows. 

The Maſt, Sergeſtbus thatter'd Gally bore, 

With his own Hands, he raiſes on the Shore: 

A flutt'ring Dove upon the Top they tye, 655 
The living Mark, at which their Arrows fly. 
The rival Archers in a Line advance; 

Their turn of Shooting to receive from Chance. 

A Helmet holds their Names: The Lots are drawn, 
On the firſt Scroll was read Fippocoon : 655 
The People ſhout ; upon the next was found 

Young Mueſibeus, late with Naval Honours crown'd. 
The third contain'd Eurytion's Noble Name, 
Thy Brother, Pandarus, and next in Fame: 
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Whom Pallas urg'd the Treaty to confound, 
And ſend among the Greeks a feather'd Wound. 
Aceſtes in the bottom, laſt remain'd 

Whom not his Age from Youthful Sports reſtrain d. 
Soon, all with Vigour bend their truſty Bows, 

And from the Quiver each his Arrow choſe: 66x 
Hippocoon's was the firſt: with forceful ſway | 
It flew, and, whizzing, cut the liquid way : 

Fix'd in the Maſt the feather'd Weapon ſtands, 

The fearful Pidgeon flutters in her Bands; 


And the Tree trembled: and the ſhouting Cries 679 


Of the pleas'd People, rend the vaulted Skies. 
Then Mueſtheus to the head his Arrow drove, 


With lifted Eyes; and took his Aim above; 8 


But made a glancing Shot, and miſs'd the Dove. 

Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the Cord 675 
Which faſten'd, by the Foot, the flitting Bird. 

The Captive thus reteas'd, away ſhe flies, 

And beats, with clapping Wings, the yielding Skies. 
His Bow already bent, Eurytion ſtood, 

And having firſt invok'd his Brother God, 680 
His winged Shaft with eager haſte he ſped; | 
The fatal Meſſage reach'd her as ſhe fled: 

She leaves her Life aloft, ſhe ſtrikes the Ground 
And renders back the Weapon in the Wound. 

Aceſtes grudging at his Lot, remains, 685 
Without a Prize to gratifie his Pains. | 
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482 YFIKTi Ly En. V. 
Vet ſhooting upward, ſends his Shaft, to ſhow 
An Archer's Art, and boaſt his twanging Bow. 

The feather'd Arrow gave a dire Portent: 2 
And latter Augures judge from this Event. 699 j 
Chaf'd by the ſpeed, it fir d; and as it flew, | 4 
A Trail of following Flames, aſcending drew: b 
Kindling they mount; and mark the ſhiny Way: 
Acroſs the Skies as falling Meteors play, © 


And vanith into Wiud; or in à Blaze decay. 
The Trojans and Sjcilzans wildly fare : 

cd trembling, turn their Wonder into Pray'r, 
The Dardan Prince put on a ſmiling Face, 
And ſtrain'd Acaſtes with a cloſe Embrace: | 
Then hon'ring him with Gifts above the reſt, _ 700 
Turn'd the bad Omen, nor bis Fears confels'd. 
The Gods, ſaid he, this Miracle have wrought 

And order'd you the Prize without the Lot. 

Accept this Goblet rough with figur'd Gold, 

Which Thracian Ciſſeus gave my Sire of old: o 
This Pledge of ancient Amity receive, 

Which to my ſecond Sire I juſtly give. 

He ſaid, and with the Trumpets chearful ſound, 
Proclaim'd him Victor, and with Lawrel crown'd. 
Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the Prize; 71⁰ 
Tho' he trans fd the Pidgeon in the Skies. 

Who cut the Line, with ſecond Gifts was grac'd; 
The third was his, whoſe Arrow pierc'd the Maſt. 
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Mii. V. ANE IS. 433 
The Chief, befote the Games were wholly dont, 
Call'd Periphantr Tutor to his Sons 717 
And whiſper'd thus; with ſpeed. Aſcanius find, | 
And if his Childiſh "Troop be ready join'd, 

On Horſe-back let him grace kis Grandſire's Day 
And lead his Equals arm'd, in juſt Array. 
He faid, and calling out, the Cirque hp clears: 72d 
The Crowd withdrawn, an open Plain appears. 

And now the Noble Youths, of Form Divine, ly 
Advance before their Fathers, in a Line: [ſhine. 5 
The Riders grace the Steeds; the Steeds with Glory 
Thus marching on, in Military Pride, my 
Shouts of Applauſe reſound from ſide ro ſide; 
Their Caſques, adorn'd with Lawrel Wreaths, they m_ 
Each brandiſhing aloft a Cornel Spear. 

Some at their Backs their gilded Quivers bore 

Their Chains of burniſh'd Gold hung down before. 730 
Three graceful Troops they form'd upon the Green; 
Three graceful Leaders at their Head weve feen © 
Twelve follow'd ev'ry Chief, and left a Space between. 
The firſt young Priam led; a lovely Boy, 

Whoſe Grandſire was th* unhappy King of Troy : 735 
His Race in after times was known to Fame, 0 


New Honours adding to the Latian Name; 

Arid well the Royal Boy his Thracian Stued became. 
White were the Fetlooks of his Feetibeforez 

And on his Fronts fa6wy Star he bore 70 
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434 Y1I'R CI A's 
Then beauteous As, with Ialus bred, 
Of equal Age, the ſecond Squadron led. 
The laſt in order, but the firſt in place, 
Firſt in the lovely Features of his Face; 


Rode fair Aſcanius on a fiery Steed, . 747 | 


Queen Dido's Gift, and of the Brian breed. 

Sure Courſers for the reſt the King ordains;z | 

With Golden Bitts adorn'd, and Purple Reins. + - 
The pleas d Spectators peals of Shouts renew; 


And all the Parents in the Children view: 550 : 
Their Make, their Motions, and their fprightly Grace; 


And Hopes and Fears alternate in their Face. 


Th' unfledg'd Commanders, and their Martial Train, 


Firſt make the Circuit of the ſandy Plain, 


Around their Sires: And at th' appointed Sign, 7yf 


Drawn up in beauteous Order form a Line. 
The ſecond Signal ſounds: the Troop divides [Guides. 
In three diſtinguiſn'd parts, with three diſtinguiſh'd 
Again they cloſe, and once again diſ- join, 

In Troop to Troop oppos'd, and Line to Line. 76 
They meet, they wheel, they throw their Darts afar 
With harmleſs Rage, and well diſſembled War. 
Then in a round the mingl'd Bodies run 

Flying they follow, and purſuing ſhun, 

Broken they break, and rallying, they renew 765 
In other Forms the Military ſhew. | 

At laſt, in order, undiſcern'd they join; 

And march togꝭther, in a friendly Line. 


And, 
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And, 


En. V. NE: 10; 485 
ö And, as the Cretan Labyrinth of old, 
With wand'ring Ways, and many a winding fold, 770 
* Involy'd the weary Feet, without redreſs, 

In a round Error, which deny'd receſs; 


45 


So fought the Trojan Boys in warlike Play, 


Turn'd, and return'd, and ſtill a difPrent way. 
Thus Dolphins, in the Deep, each other chaſe, 775 
In Circles, when they ſwim around the wat'ry Race. 
This Game, theſe Carouſals Aſcanius taught; 
77% 
Shew'd what he learn'd: The Latin Sires impart, 
| To their ſucceeding Sons, the graceful Art: 780 
| From theſe Imperial Rome receiv'd the Game 
| Which Troy, the Youths the Trojan Troop, they name. 


And, building Alla, to the Latins brought. 


Thus far the ſacred Sports they celebrate : 


But Fortune ſoon reſum'd her ancient hate. 


For while they pay the dead his Annual dues, 7857 
Thoſe envy'd Rites Saturnian Juno views; 

And ſends the Goddeſs of the various bow, 

To try new Methods of Revenge below: 

Supplies the Winds to wing her Airy way; 

Where in the Port ſecure the Navy lay. 790 
Swiftly fair Iris down her Arch deſcends; 

And undiſcern'd her fatal Voyage ends. 

She ſaw the gath'ring Crowd; and gliding thence, 


The defart Shore, and Fleet without defence. 


The Trojan Matrons on the Sands alone, 795 
With Sighs and Tears, Anchiſes death bemoan. 
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Then, turning to the Sea their weeping Eyes, 
Their pity to themſelves, renews their Cries. 
Alas! faid one, what Oceans yet remain 


For us to fail; what Labours to ſuſtain ! 800 


All take the Word; and with a gen'ral groan, 
Implore the Gods for Peace; and Places of their own. 
The Goddeſs, great in Miſchief, views their pains; 
And in a Woman's Form her heav'nly Limbs reſtrains. 
In Face and Shape, old Beroe ſhe became, 8oy 0 
Doriclas Wife, a venerable Dame; - 
Once bleſs d with Riches, and a Mother's Name. J 
Thus chang'd, amidit the crying Crowd the ran, 
Mix'd with the Matrons, and theſe words began. 

O wretched we, whom not the Grecian Pow'r, 819 
Nor Flames deſtroy'd, in 7roy's unhappy hour! 

O wretched we, reſerv'd by Cruel Fate, 

Beyond the Ruins of the ſinking State! 

Now fſev'n revolving Years are wholly run, 

Since this improſp'rous Voyage we begun: 815 
Since toſs'd from Shores to Shores, from Lands to Lands, 
Inhoſpitable Rocks and barren Sands; 

Wancd'ring in Exile, through the ftormy Seca, 

We ſearch in vain for flying ah. 

Now Caſt by Fortune on this kindred Land, 820 
What ſhou'd our Reſt, and riſing Walls withitand, 5 
Or hinder here to fix our baniſh'd Band? 

O, Country loſt, and Gods redeem'd in vain, 

If ſtill in endleſs Exile we remain! 
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Shall we no more the Trojan Walls renew, 825 
Or Streams of ſome diſſembl'd $imois view! 

Haſte, join with me, th' unhappy Fleet conſume : 
Caſſandra bids, and I declare her doom. 

In ſleep I ſaw her; ſhe ſupply'd my hands, 829 
(For this I more than dreamt) with flaming Brands: 
With theſe, ſaid ſhe, theſe wand'ring Ships deſtroy; y 
Theſe are your fatal Seats, and this your Troy. x 
Time calls you now, the precious Hour employ. 
Slack not the good Preſage, while Heav'n inſpires 

Our Minds to dare, and gives the ready Fires. 835 
Sec Neptune's Altars miniſter their Brands 

The God is pleas'd; the God ſupplies our hands: 
Then, from the Pile, a flaming Firr ſhe drew, 


And, toſs'd in Air, amidſt the Gallies threw. 


Wrap'd in a maze, the Matrons wildly ſtare: $49 


Then Pyrgo, reverenc'd for her hoary Hair, 


Pyrgo, the Nurſe of Priam's num'rous Race, 


No Beroe this, tho' ſhe belies her Face: 
What Terrors from her frowning Front ariſe ; 


Behold a Goddeſs in her ardent Eyes! 845 


What Rays around her heav'nly Face are ſeen, 
Mark her Majeſtick Voice, and more than mortal Meen! 


Beroe but now I left; whom pin'd with pain, 

Her Age and Anguiſh from theſe Rites detain. 

She ſaid; the Matrons, ſeiz'd with new Amaze, $850 
Rowl their malignant Eyes, and on the Navy gaze: 
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They fear, and hope, and neither part obey : 
They hope the fated Land, but fear the fatal Way. 
The Goddeſs, having done her Task below, 854 
Mounts up on equal Wings, and bends her painted Bow. 
Struck with the fight, and ſeiz'd with Rage Divine; 
The Matrons proſecute their mad Deſign: 

They ſhriek aloud, they ſnatch, with Impious Hands, 
The food of Altars, Firrs, and flaming Brands. 

Green Boughs, and Saplings, mingled in their haſte z 860 
And ſmoaking Torches on the Ships they caſt. 

The Flame, unſtop'd at firſt, more Fury gains; 

And Fulcan rides at large with looſen'd Reins: 
Triumphant to the painted Sterns he ſoars, 864 
And ſeizes in his way, the Banks, and crackling Oars. 
Eumelus was the firſt, the News to bear, 

While yet they crowd the Rural Theatre. 

Then what they hear, is witneſs'd by their Eyes; 

A ſtorm of Sparkles, and of Flames ariſe. 

Aſcanius took th' Alarm, while yet he led 879 
His carly Warriors on his prancing Steed. 

And ſpurring on, his Equals ſoon o'erpals'd, 

Nor cou'd his frighted Friends reclaim his hafte. 
Soon as the Royal Youth appear'd in view, 

He fent his Voice before him as he flew 875 
What Madneſs moves you, Matrons, to deſtroy 
The laſt Remainders of unhappy Troy / 

Not kofftile Fleets, but your own hopes you burn, 
And on your Friends, your fatal Fury turn. 
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Behold your own Aſcanius: while he ſaid, 8805 
He drew his glitt'ring Helmet from his Head; 0 
In which the Vouths to ſportful Arms he led. 
By this, neas and his Train appear; 
And now the Women, ſeiz'd with Shame and Fear, 
Diſpers'd, to Woods and Caverns take their Flight; 
Abhor their Actions, and avoid the Light: 886 
Their Friends acknowlege, and their Error find; 
And ſhake the Goddeſs from their alter'd Mind. 

Not ſo the raging Fires their Fury ceaſe ; 
But lurking in the Seams, with ſeeming Peace, 890 
Work on their Way, amid the ſmouldring Tow, 
Sure in Deſtruction, but in Motion flow. 
The ſilent Plague, thro” the green Timber eats, 
And vomits out a tardy Flame, by fits. 


| Down to the Keels, and upward to the Sails, 8x 
The Fire deſcends, or mounts; but ſtill prevails: 
Nor Buckets pour'd, nor ſtrength of Human Hand, 
Can the victorious Element withſtand. 


The Pious Heroe rends his Robe, and throws 


To Heav'n his Hands, and with his Hands his Vows. 


O Jove, he cry'd, if Pray'rs can yet have place; gor 
If thou abhorr'ſt not all the Dardan Race 3 3 

If any ſpark of Pity ſtill remain; 

If Gods are Gods, and not inyok'd in vain; 
Yet ſpare the Relicks of the Trœjan Train. iS 
Yet from the Flames our burning Veſſels free; 

Or let thy Fury fall alone on me. 
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They fear, and hope, and neither part obey : 

They hope the fated Land, but fear the fatal Way. 
The Goddeſs, having done her Task below, 854 
Mounts up on equal Wings, and bends her painted Bow. 
Struck with the fight, and ſeiz'd with Rage Divine; 
The Matrons proſecute their mad Deſign : 

They ſhriek aloud, they ſnatch, with Impious Hands, 
The food of Altars, Firrs, and flaming Brands. 

Green Boughs, and Saplings, mingled in their haſte z 860 
And ſmoaking Torches on the Ships they caſt. 

The Flame, unſtop'd at firſt, more Fury gains; 

And Fulcan rides at large with looſen'd Reins: 
Triumphant to the painted Sterns he ſoars, 864 
And ſeizes in his way, the Banks, and crackling Oars. 
Eumelus was the firſt, the News to bear, 
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While yet they crowd the Rural Theatre. 


Then what they hear, is witneſs'd by their Eyes; 

A ſtorm of Sparkles, and of Flames ariſe. 

Aſcanius took th' Alarm, while yet he led 870 
His early Warriors on his prancing Steed. 

And ſpurring on, his Equals ſoon o'erpaſs'd, 

Nor cou'd his frighted Friends reclaim his hafte. 
Soon as the Royal Youth appear'd in view, 


He ſent his Voice before him as he flew 877 | 


What Madneſs moves you, Matrons, to deſtroy 
The laſt Remainders of unhappy Troy / 


Not koftile Fleets, but your own hopes you burn, 


And on your Friends, your fatal Fury turn, 
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He drew his glitt'ring Helmet from his Head; 
In which the Vouths to ſportful Arms he led. 
By this, Zzeas and his Train appear; 
And now the Women, ſeiz'd with Shame and Fear, 
Diſpers'd, to Woods and Caverns take their Flight 
Abhor their Actions, and avoid the Light : 886 
Their Friends acknowlege, and their Error find; 
And ſhake the Goddeſs from their alter'd Mind. 

Not ſo the raging Fires their Fury ceaſe ; 
But lurking in the Seams, with ſeeming Peace, 890 
Work on their Way, amid the ſmouldring 'Tow, 
Sure in Deſtruction, but in Motion flow. 
The filent Plague, thro” the green Timber eats, 
And vomits out a tardy Flame, by fits. 


Down to the Keels, and upward to the Sails, Sof 


The Fire deſcends, or mounts ; bur {till prevails : 
Nor Buckets pour'd, nor ſtrength of Human Hand, 
Can the victorious Element withſtand. 

The Pious Heroe rends his Robe, and throws 
To Heav'n his Hands, and with his Hands his Vows. 


O Jove, he cry'd, if Pray'rs can yet have place; 901 
If thou abhorr'ſt not all the Dardan Race; 


If any ſpark of Pity ſtill remain; 
905 


If Gods are Gods, and not inyok'd in vain; 
Yet ſpare the Relicks of the Trojan Train. 
Yet from the Flames our burning Veſlels free: 
Or let thy Fury fall alone on me. 
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Behold your own Aſcanius: while he ſaid, 880 0 
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At this devoted Head thy Thunder throw, 
And ſend the willing Sacrifice below. 

Scarce had he ſaid, when Southern Storms ariſe, 910 
From Pole to Pole, the forky Lightning flies; 
Loud ratling ſhakes the Mountains, and the Plain: 
Heav'n bellies downward, and deſcends in Rain. 
W hole Sheets of Water from the Clouds are ſent, 
Which hifling thro” the Planks, the Flames prevent: 
And ſtop the fiery Peſt: Four Ships alone 916 
Burn to the waſt; and for the Fleet attone 

But doubtful thoughts the Hero's Heart divide; ; 
If he ſhould ſtill in Sicily reſide, 
Forgerful of his Fates; or rempt the Main, 920 
In hope the promis'd Italy to gain. 
Then Nautes, old, and wiſe, to whom alone 
The Will of Heav'n, by Pallas was fore-ſhown; 3 
Vers'd in Portents, experienc'd and inſpir'd, 
To tell Events, and what the Fates requir'd: 927 
Thus while he ſtood, to neither part inclin'd, 
With chearful Words reliev'd his lab'ring Mind. 
O Goddeſs- born, reſign'd in ev'ry ſtate, 
With Patience bear, with Prudence puſh your Fate. 
By ſuff'ring well, our Fortune we ſubdue ; 930 
Fly when ſhe frowns, and when ſhe calls purſue. 
Your Friend Aceſtes is of Trojan Kind, 
To him diſcloſe the Secrets of your Mind : 
Truſt in his Hands your old and uſeleſs Train, 
Too num'rous for the Ships which yet remain: 935 
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The feeble, old, indulgent of their Eaſe, 
The Dames who dread the Dangers of the Seas, 
© With all the daſtard Crew, who dare not ſtand 
The ſhock of Battel with your Foes by Land; 
Here you may build a common Town for all; 940 ' 
And from Aceſtes name, Aceſta call. l 
The Reaſons, with his Friend's Experience join'd, il 
Encourag'd much, but more diſturb'd his Mind. 14 
G6 | Twas dead of Night; when to his flumb'ring Eyes, v1 
His Father's Shade deſcended from the Skies; 945 bl 
And thus he ſpoke : O more than vital Breath, 
Lov'd while I liv'd, and dear ev'n after Death; 
0 O Son, m various Toils and Troubles toſt, 
The King of Heav'n employs my careful Ghoſt, 
On his Commands; the God who ſav'd from Fire gyo 
Your flaming Fleet, and heard your juſt deſire: 
The wholeſom Counſel of your Friend receive 
Ty And here, the Coward Train, and Women leave: 
The choſen Youth, and thoſe who nobly dare, 
Tranſport; to tempt the Dangers of the War. off 
The ſtern Haliaus will their Courage try; 
| Rough are their Manners, and their Minds are high. 
zo | But firſt to Pluto's Palace you ſhall go, 
And ſeek my Shade among the bleſt below. 
For not with impious Ghoſts my Soul remains, 960 2 


Nor ſuffers, with the Damn'd, perpetual Pains; 
But breaths the living Air of ſoft E/y/#an Plains. 
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The chaſt $i5y/la ſhall your ſteps convey 

And Blood of offer'd Victims free the way. 

There ſhall you know what Realms the Gods aſſign 3 
And learn the Fates and Fortunes of your Line. 966 
But now, farewel; I vaniſh with the Night; 5 
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And feel the blaſt of Heav'ns approaching Light: 

He ſaid, and mix'd with Shades, and took his airy flight. 

W hither fo faſt, the filial Duty cry'd, 970 
And why, ah why, the wiſh'd Embrace deny'd ! 

He ſaid, and roſe : as holy Zeal inſpires 

He rakes hot Embers, and renews the Fires. 

His Country Gods and Vea, then adores 

With Cakes and Incenſe; and their Aid implores. 975 
Next, for his Friends, and Royal Hoſt he ſent, 
Reveal'd his Viſion and the Gods intent, 

With his own Purpoſe: All, without delay, 

The Will of ove, and his Deſires obey. 

They liſt with Women each degenerate Name, 980 
Who dares not hazard Life, for furure Fame. 

Theſe they caſhier; the brave remaining few, 

Oars, Banks, and Cables half conſum'd renew. 

The Prince deſigns a City with the Plough; 

The Lots their ſev'ral Tenements allow. 985 
This part is nam'd from Jlium, that from Troy; 

And the new King aſcends the Throne with Joy. 

A choſen Senate from the People draws; 

Appoints the Judges, and ordains the Laws, 
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Then on the top of Eryx, they begin a 


A riſing Temple to the Paphian Queen: 

Anchiſes, laſt, is honour'd as a God, 
A Prieſt is added, annual Gifts beſtow'd; 9 
And Groves are planted round his bleſt Abode. 

Nine days they paſs in Feaſts, their Temples crown'd ; 
And fumes of Incenſe in the Fanes abound. 996 
Then, from the South aroſe a gentle Breeze, 

That curl'd the ſmoothneſs of the glaſſy Seas: 

The riſing Winds, a ruffling Gale afford, 


And call the merry Marriners aboard. 1000 


Now loud Laments along the Shores reſound, 
Of parting Friends in cloſe Embraces bound. 
The trembling Women, the degenerate Train, 
W ho ſhun'd the frightful Dangers of the Main; 
Ev'n thoſe deſire to ſail, and took their ſhare 1005 
Of the rough Paſſage and the promis d War. 
Whom Good AMneas chears; and recommends 
To their new Maſter's Care, his fearful Friends. 
On Eryx Altars three fat Calves he lays; 
A Lamb new fall'n to the ſtormy Seas; 1010 5 
Then ſlips his Haulſers, and his Anchors weighs. 
High on the Deck, the Godlike Heroe ſtands; 
With Olive crown'd; a Charger in his Hands; 
Then caſt the recking Entrails in the brine, 
And pour'd the Sacrifice of Purple Wine. 1015 
Freſh Gales ariſe, with equal Strokes they vye, 
And bruſh the buxam Seas, and o'er the Billows fly. 
\ | | 
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Mean time the Mother-Goddeſs, full of Fears, 
To Neptune thus addreſs'd, with tender Tears. 
The Pride of Jove's Imperious Queen, the Rage, 1025 
The malice which no Suff ' rings can aſſwage, 
Compel me to theſe Pray'rs: Since neither Fate, 
Nor Time, nor Pity, can remove her hate. 
Ev*n Jove is thwarted by his haughty Wife; 
Still vanquiſh'd, yet ſhe ſtill renews the Strife. 1025 
As if *rwere little to conſume the Town 
Which aw'd the World; and wore th' Imperial Crown 
She proſecutes the Ghoſt of Troy with Pains; | 
And gnaws, ev'n to the Bones, the laſt Remains, 
Let her the Cauſes of her Hatred tell; 10 30 
But you can witneſs its Effects too well. 
You ſaw the Storm ſhe rais'd on Lybian Floods, 
That mix'd the mounting Billows with the Clouds. 
When, bribing Eolus, ſhe ſhook the Main; 
And moy'd Rebellion in your wat'ry Reign. 1035 
With Fury ſhe poſſeſs'd the Dardan Dames; 
To burn their Fleet with execrable Flames. 
And forc'd Zneas, when his Ships were loſt, 
To leave his Foll'wers on a Foreign Coaſt. 
For what remains, your Godhead I implore; 1040 
And truſt my Son to your protecting Pow'r. 
If neither Jove's, nor Fate's decree withſtand, 
Secure his Paſſage to the Latian Land. 
Then thus the mighty Ruler of the Main, 
What may not Yenus hope, from Neptune's Reign? 1045 
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My Kingdom claims your Birth: My late Defence 
Of your indanger'd Fleet, may claim your Confidence. 


Nor leſs by Land than Sea, my Deeds declare, 
How much your lov'd Aneas is my Care. 
Thee Xanthus, and thee Simois I atteſt: royo 


Your Tr9an Troops, when proud Achilles preſs'd, 


And daſh'd againſt the Walls the trembling Train, 
When Floods were fill'd with bodies of the lain: 
When Crimſon Xanthas, doubtful of his way, 1ofy ; 


And drove before him headlong on the Plain, 


Stood up on ridges to behold the Sea; 

+ New heaps came tumbling in, and choak'd his way: 
When your Azeas fought, but fought with odds 

Of Force unequal, and unequal Gods; 

I ſpread a Cloud before the Victor's ſight, 1060 
N Suſtain'd the yanquiſh'd, and ſecur'd his flight. 

Ev'n then ſecur'd him, when I ſought with joy 

| The vow'd deſtruction of ungrateful Troy. 

My Will's the ſame: Fair Goddeſs fear no more, 

* Your Fleet ſhall ſafely gain the Latian Shore: 1065 


Their lives are giv'n; one deſtin'd Head alone 


Shall periſh, and for Multitudes attone. 
Thus having arm'd with Hopes her anxious Mind, 


His finny Team Saturnian Neptune join'd. 


Then, adds the foamy Bridle to their Jaws; 1070 
And to the looſen'd Reigns permits the Laws. 


Its Axles thunder, and the Sea ſubſides; 


High on the Waves his Azure Car he.guides, 
And the ſmooth Ocean rowls her ſilent Tides. 8 
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The Tempeſts fly before their Father's face, 1075 
Trains of inferiour Gods his Triumph grace; 
And Monſter Whales before their Maſter play, 
And Quires of Tritons crowd the wat' ry way. 
The Martial'd Pow'rs, in equal Troops divide, 
To right and left: the Gods his better fide 1080 
Incloſe, and on the worſe the Nymphs and Nereids ride. 
Now ſmiling Hope, with ſweet Viciſſitude, 
Within the Hero's Mind, his Joys renew'd. 
He calls to raiſe the Maſts, the Sheets diſplay 3 
The Chearful Crew with diligence obey ; 1085 
They ſcud before the Wind, and ſail in open Sea. 
A Head of all the Maſter Pilot ſteers, 
And as he leads, the following Navy veers. 
The Steeds of Night had travell'd half the Sky, 
The drowzy Rowers on their Benches lye ; I099 
When the ſoft God of Sleep, with caſie flight, 
Deſcends, and draws behind a trail of Light. 
Thou Palinurus art his deſtin'd Prey; 
To thee alone he takes his fatal way. 
Dire Dreams to thee, and Iron Sleep he bears; 109g 
And lighting on thy Prow, the Form of Phorbas wears. 
Then thus the Traitor God began his Tale : . 
The Winds, my Friend, inſpire a pleaſing gale; 
The Ships, without thy Care, ſecurely ſail. 
Nou ſteal an hour of ſweet Repoſe; and I 1100 
Will take the Rudder, and thy room ſupply. 
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To whom the yauning Pilot, half aſleep ; 

Me doſt thou bid to truſt the treach'rous Deep! 

The Harlot- ſmiles of her diſſembling Face, 

And to her Faith commit the 7r0jau Race? 110 
Shall I believe the Hyren South again, 

And, oft betray'd, not know the Monſter Main? 

He ſaid, his faſten'd hands the Rudder keep, 

And fix'd on Heav'n, his Eyes repel invading Sleep. 
The God was wroth, and at his Temples threw 1110 
A Branch in Lethe dip'd, and drunk with S$:ygian Dew: 
The Pilot, vanquiſh'd by the Powir Divine, 

Soon clos'd his ſwimming Eyes, and lay ſupine. 
Scarce were his Limbs extended at their length, 

The God, inſulting with ſuperior Strength, 1115 
Fell heavy on him, plung'd him in the Sea, 

And, with the Stern, the Rudder tore away. 
Headlong he fell, and ſtrugling in the Main, 

Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain: 


The Victor Dzmon mounts obſcure in Air; 1120 
While the Ship fails without the Pilot's care. 
On Neptune's Faith the floating Fleet relies: 

But what the Man forſook, the God ſupplies; 8 
And o'er the dang'rous Deep ſecure the Navy flies. 


Glides by the Syrer's Cliffs, a ſhelfy Coaſt, 1125 
Long infamous for Ships, and Sailors loſt; 

And white with Bones: Th' impetuous Ocean roars 3 
And Rocks rebellow from the ſounding Shores. 
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The watchful Heroe felt the knocks; and found 

The tofling Veſſel ſail'd on ſhoaly Ground. 1130 
Sure of his Pilot's loſs, he takes himſelf 

The Helm, and ſteers aloof, and ſhuns the Shelf. 

Inly he griev'd; and groaning from the Breaſt, 
Deplor'd his Death; and thus his Pain expreſs'd: 1134 
For Faith repos'd on Seas, and on the flatt'ring Sky, 
Thy naked Corps is doom'd, on Shores unknown to lyc. 
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The Sixth Book of the 


. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Sibyl foretels Æneas the Adventures he ſhould meet 
with in Italy. She attends him to Hell; deſcribing to 
him the various Scenes of that Place, and conducting 
him to his Father Anchiſes. Who inſtructs him in thoſe 
ſublime Myſteries of the Soul of the World, and the 
Tranſmigration: And ſhews him that glorious Race of 
Heroes, which was to deſcend from him, and bis Po- 


ſterity. 


E faid, and wept: Then ſpread his) 
Sails before 

The Winds, and ch at length; 
the Cuman Shore : 

Their Anchors drop'd, his Crew the 

Veſſels moor. 

They turn their Heads to Sea; their Sterns to Land; 

And greet with greedy Joy th' Italian Strand. ks 

Some ſtrike from claſping Flints their fiery Seed; 

Some gather Sticks, the kindled Flames to feed: 
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fo VIRGIL's An. VI. 
Or ſearch for hollow Trees, and fell the Woods, 
Or trace thro' Valleys the diſcover'd Floods. 
Thus, while their ſev'ral Charges they fulfil, 10 
The Pious Prince aſcends the ſacred Hill 
Where Phœbus is ador'd ; and ſeeks the Shade, 

Which hides from ſight, his venerable Maid. 

Deep in a Cave the Sibyl makes abode; 

Thence full of Fate returns, and of the God. If 
Thro' Trivia's Grove they walk; and now behold, 
And enter now, the Temple roof'd with Gold. 

When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan Shore, 

His heavy Limbs on jointed Pinions bore, 

(The firſt who fail'd in Air,) tis ſung by Fame, 20 
. To the Cumæan Coalt at length he came; 
And, here alighting, built this coſtly Frame. 

Inſcrib'd to Phebus, here he hung on high 

The ſteerage of his Wings, that cut the Sky: 

Then o'er the lofty Gate his Art emboſs'd 27 
Androgeos Death, and Off rings to his Ghoſt. 

Sev'n Youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 

The Fate appointed by revengeful Cree. 

And next to thoſe the dreadful Urn was plac'd, 
In which the deſtin'd Names by Lots were caſt: 30 
The mournful Parents ſtand around in Tears; 
And riſing Creet againſt their Shore appears. 

There too, in living Sculpture, might be ſeen 

The mad Affection of the Cretan Queen: 
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The ruſhing leap, the doubtful Progeny, 

The lower part a Beaſt, a Man above, 

The Monument of their polluted Love. 

Nor far from thence he grav'd the wond'rous Maze; 

A thouland Doors, a thouſand winding Ways; 40 

Here awells the Monſter, hid from Human View, 

Not to be found, but by the faithful Clue: 

Till the kind Artiſt, mov'd with Pious Grief, 

Lent to the loving Maid this laſt Relief. 

And all thoſe erring Paths deſcrib'd ſo well, 45 

Thar Theſeus conquer'd, and the Monſter fell. 

Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part 

Had not the Father's Grief reſtrain'd his Art. 

He twice cſlay'd to caſt his Son in Gold; 

Twice from his Hands he drop'd the forming Mould. 
All this with wond'ring Eyes Ænueas view'd: ſl 

Each varying Object his Delight renew'd. 

Eager to read the reſt, Achates came, 

And by his fide the mad divining Dame; 

The Prieſteſs of the God, Deiphobe her Name. 

Time ſuffers nor, ſhe ſaid, to feed your Eyes 

With empty Pleaſures: haſte the Sacrifice. 

Sev'n Bullocks yet unyok'd, for Phebus chuſe, 


© Wd] 


And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted Ewes. 


This ſaid, che Servants urge the Sacred Rites; 60 
While to the Temple ſhe the Prince invites. 


Vor. II, LI 


rot 
Ihen how ſhe cheats her bellowing Lover's Eye: 35 
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A ſpacious Cave, within its farmoſt part, 
Was hew'd and faſhion'd by laborious Art, 
Thro' the Hills hollow ſides: before the place, 
A hundred Doors a hundred Entries grace: 65 
As many Voices iſſue; and the ſound 
Of Sibyl's Words as many times rebound. 
Now to the Mouth they come: Aloud ſhe cries, 
This is the time, enquire your Deſtinies. 
He comes, behold the God! Thus while ſhe ſaid, 70 
(And ſhiv'ring at the ſacred Entry ſtaid) 
Her Colour chang'd, her Face was not the ſame, 
And hollow Groans from her deep Spirit came. 
Her Hair ſtood up; convulſive Rage poſſeſs'd 757 
Her trembling Limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring Breaſt. 
Greater than Human Kind ſhe ſeem'd to look : 
And with an Accent, more than Mortal, ſpoke. 
Her ftaring Eyes with ſparkling Fury rowl; 
When all the God came ruſhing on her Soul. 
Swiftly ſhe turn'd, and foaming as ſhe ſpoke, 89 
Why this Delay, ſhe cry'd; the Pow'rs invoke. 
Thy Pray'rs alone can open this abode, 
Elſe vain are my Demands, and dumb the God. 
She ſaid no more: The trembling Trojans hear; 
O'er- ſpread with a damp Sweat, and holy Fear. 8 
The Prince himſelf, with awful Dread poſſeſs'd, 
His Vows to great Apollo thus addreſs'd. 
Indulgent God, propitious Pow'r to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy; 


80 
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Directed by whoſe Hand, the Dardan Dart 90 
Pierc'd the proud Grecian's only Mortal part: 

Thus far, by Fates Decrees, and thy Commands, 
Through ambient Seas, and thro' devouring Sands, 
Our exil'd Crew has ſought th' Auſonian Ground: 
And now, at length, the flying Coaſt is found. 9 
Thus far the Fate of Troy, from place to place, 

With Fury has purſu'd her wand'ring Race: 

Here ceaſe ye Pow'rs, and let your Vengeance end, 
Troy is no more, and can no more offend. 

And thou, O ſacred Maid, inſpir'd to ſee £00 
Th' Event of things in dark Futurity ; 

Give me, what Heav'n has promis'd to my Fate, 
To conquer and command the Latian State: 

To fix my wand'ring Gods, and find a place 
For the long Exiles of the Trojan Race. 2 
Then ſhall my grateful Hands a Temple rear 

To the twin Gods, with Vows and ſolemn Pray'r 
And Annual Rites, and Feſtivals, and Games, 
Shall be perform'd to their auſpicious Names. 
Nor ſhalt thou want thy Honours in my Land, 


Ito 
For there thy faithſul Oracles ſhall ſtand, 
Preſerv'd in Shrines: and ev'ry Sacred Lay, 
Which, by thy Mouth, Apollo ſhall convey. 
All ſhall be treaſur'd, by a choſen Train 
Of holy Prieſts, and .cver ſhall remain, 117 


But, oh! commit not thy prophetick Mind 
To flittivg Leaves, the ſport of ev'ry Wind : 
L 12 
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Leſt they diſperſe in Air our empty Fate: 

Write not, but, what the Pow'rs ordain, relate. 
Strugling in vain, impatient of her Load, 120 

And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God, 

The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her Breaſt, 

With more, and far ſuperior Force he preſs'd: 

Commands his Entrance, and without Controul, 

Uſurps her Organs, and inſpires her Soul. 125 

Now, with a furious Blaſt, the hundred Doors 

Ope of themſelves; a ruſhing Whirlwind roars ( 

Within the Cave; and Sibyl's Voice reſtores. \ 
Eſcap'd the Dangers of the wat'ry Reign, 

Vet more, and greater Ills, by Land remain. 135 

The Coaſt ſo long deſir'd, (nor doubt th' Event) 

Thy Troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd, repent. 

Wars, horrid Wars I view; a field of Blood ; : 

And Tyber rolling with a Purple Flood. 

Simois nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; 1357 

A new Achilles ſhall in Arms appear: 

And he, too, Goddeſs-born: fierce Juno's Hate, 

Added to hoſtile Force, ſhall urge thy Fate. 

To what ftrange Nations ſhalt not thou reſort, 

Driv'n to ſollicite Aid at ev'ry Court! 140 

The Cauſe the ſame which IJlium once oppreſs'd, 

A foreign Miſtreſs, and a foreign Gueſt: 

But thou, ſecure of Soul, unbent with Woes, 

The more thy Fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. 


35 
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The dawnings of thy Safety, ſhall be ſhown, 1471 


From whence thou leaſt ſhalt hope, a Grecian Town. 
Thus, from the dark Receſs, the Sibyl ſpoke, 

And the reſiſting Air the Thunder broke; 0 

The Cave rebellow'd; and the Temple ſhook. 

Th' ambiguous God, who rul'd her lab'ring Breaſt, > 

In theſe myſterious Words his Mind exprett: 151 © 

Some Truths reveal'd, in Terms involy'd the reſt. 

At length her Fury fell; her toaming ccas'd, 

And, ebbing in her Soul, the God decreas'd. 

Then thus the Chief: No Terror to my view, iff 

No frightful Face of Danger can be new. 

Inur'd ro ſuffer, and reſolv'd to dare, Care. 

The Fates, without my Pow'r, ſhall be without my 

This let me crave, ſince near your Grove the Road 

To Hell lies open, and the dark Abode, w_ 

Which Acheron ſurrounds, th' innavigable Flood: 

Conduct me thro” the Regions void of Light, 

And lead me longing to my Father's ſight. 

For him, a thouſand Dangers I have ſought; 

And, ruſhing where the thickeſt Grecians fought, © 

Safe on my Back the ſacred Burthen brought. 166 

He, for my ſake, the raging Occan try'd, 

And Wrath of Heav'nz my {till auſpicious Guide, | 

And bore beyond the ſtrength decrepid Age ſupply'd. 


|- Oft ſince he breath'd his laſt, in dead of Night, 170 


His reverend Image ſtood before my ſight ; 
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Enjoin'd to ſeek below, his holy Shade; 

Conducted there, by your unerring aid. 

But you, if pious Minds by Pray'rs are won, 

Oblige the Father, and protect the Son. 175 
Yours is the Pow'r; nor Proſerpine in vain 

Has made you Prieſteſs of her nightly Reign. 

If Orpbeus, arm'd with his enchanting Lyre, 

The ruthleſs King with Pity could inſpire 

And from the Shades below redeem his Wife: 180 
If Pollux, off ring his alternate Life, 

Cou'd free his Brother; and can daily go 

By turns aloft, by turns deſcend below: 

Why name I Theſeus, or his greater Friend, 


Who trod the downward Path, and upward cou'd aſcend! | 
Not leſs than theirs, from Jove my Lineage came: 186 | 


My Mother greater, my Deſcent the ſame. 

So pray'd the Trojan Prince; and while he pray'd 
His Hand upon the holy Altar Jaid. 

Then thus reply'd the Propheteſs Divine: 190 
O Goddeſs- born! of Great Anchiſes Line; 

The Gates of Hell are open Night and Day; 

Smooth the Deſcent, and caſie is the Way: 

Bur, to return, and Vie w the chearful Skies; 

In this the Task, and mighty Labour lies. | 195 
To few great Jupiter imparts this Grace: 

And thoſe of ſhining Worth, and Heav'nly Race. 
Rerwixt thoſe Regions, and our upper Light, 

Dcep Foreſts, and impenetrable N ight | 
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Poſſeſs the middle ſpace: Th' Infernal Bounds 200 
Cocytus, with his fable Waves, ſurrounds. 

But if fo dire a Love your Soul invades; 

As twice below to view the trembling Shades; 

It you ſo hard a Toil will undertake, 

As twice to pals th' innavigable Lake; 2057 
Receive my Counſel. In the Neighb'ring Grove 
There ſtands a Tree; the Queen of SHgian Jove 
Claims it her own; thick Woods, and gloomy Nights 
Conceal the happy Plant from Human ſight. 

One Bough it bears; but, wond'rous to behold; 210 
The ductile Rind, and Leaves, of Radiant Gold: 
This, from the vulgar Branches mult be torn, 

And to fair Proſerpine, the Preſent born: 

Fer leave be giv'n to tempt the neather Skies: | 
The firſt thus rent, a ſecond will ariſe; 75 
And the ſame Metal the ſame room ſupplies. 

Look round the Wood, with lifted Eyes, to ſee 

The lurking Gold upon the fatal Tree: 

Then rend it off, as holy Rites command: | 
The willing Metal will obey thy Hand, 220 
Following with eaſe, if favour'd by thy Fate, 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the S7ygian State: 

If not, no labour can the Tree conſtrain : 

And ſtrength of ſtubborn Arms, and Steel are vain. 
Beſides, you know not, while you here attend 227 
Th* unworthy Fate of your unhappy Friend: 
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Breathleſs he lies: And his unbury'd Ghoſt, 
Depriv'd of Funeral Rites, pollutes your Hoſt. 
Pay firſt his Pious Dues: And for the dead, 


Two ſable Sheep around his Herſe be led. 239 
Then, living Turfs upon his Body lay 7 
This done, ſecurely take the deſtin'd Way, 4 


To find the Regions deſtitute of Day. 
She ſaid: and held her Peace. Mneas went 
Sad from the Cave, and full of Diſcontent ; 235 
Unknowing whom the ſacred Sibyl meant. 5 
Acbates, the Companion of his Breaſt, 

Goes grieving by his ſide; with equal Carcs oppreſs'd. 
Walking, they talk'd, and fruitleſly divin'd 

What Friend, the Prieſteſs by thoſe Words deſign'd. 240 
But ſoon they found an Object to deplore : 

Miſenus lay extended on the Shore. 

Son of the God of Winds; none ſo renown'd, 

The Warrior Trumpet in the Field to ſound : 

With breathing Braſs to kindle fierce Allarms; 245 
Ard rouze to dare their Fate, in honourable Arms. 
He ſerv'd great Flector; and was ever near; 

Not with his Trumpet only, but his Spear. 

Bur, by Pelides Arms, when Lector fell, 

He choſe Aneas, and he choſe as well. 270 
Swoln with Applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 

He now proyokes the Sea Gods from the Shore; 
With Envy Triton heard the Martial ſound, 

And the bold Champion, for his Challenge, drown'd. 
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Then caſt his mangled Carcaſs on the Strand : 255 

The gazing Crowd around the Body ſtand. 

All weep, but moſt Ancas mourns his Fate; 

And haſtens to perform the Funeral ſtate. 

In Altar-wiſe, a ſtately Pile they rear; 

The Baſis broad below, and top advanc'd in Air. 260 

An ancient Wood, fit for the Work deſign'd, 

(The ſhady Covert of the Salvage Kind) 

The Trojans found: The ſounding Ax is ply'd : 

Firrs, Pines, and Pitch- Trees, and the tow'ring Pride 

Of Foreſt Aſhes, feel the fatal Stroke: 267 

And piercing Wedges cleave the ſtubborn Oak. 

Huge Trunks of Trees, fell'd from the ſteepy Crown 

Of the bare Mountains, rowl with Ruin down. 

Arm'd like the reſt the Trojan Prince appears: 

And, by his pious Labour, urges theirs. 279 

Thus while he wrought, revolving in his Mind, 

The ways to compaſs what his Wiſh defign'd, 

He caſt his Eyes upon the gloomy Grove; 

And then with Vows implor'd the Queen of Love. 

O may thy Pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, 275 

Conduct my ſteps to find the fatal Tree, 

In this deep Foreſt; ſince the Sibyl's Breath 

Foretold, alas! too true, Miſenus Death. 

Scarce had he ſaid, when full before his ſight 280 

Two Doves, deſcending from their Airy Flight, 8 
Secure upon the graſſy Plain alight, 
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He knew his Mother's Birds: And thus he pray'd : 

Be you my Guides, with your auſpicious Aid : 

And lead my Footſteps, till the Branch be found, 

W hoſe glitt'ring Shadow gilds the ſacred Ground: 285 
And thou, great Parent! with Celeſtial Care, 

In this Diſtreſs, be preſent to my Pray'r. 

Thus having faid, he ſtop'd : With watchful ſight, 
Obſerving {till the motions of their Flight. 

What courſe they took, what happy Signs they ſhew. 
They fed, and flutt'ring by degrees, withdrew 18 
Still farther from the Place; but ſtill in view. 
Hopping, and flying, thus they led him on 

To the flow Lake; whoſe baleful Stench to ſhun, 294 
They wing'd their Flight aloft; then, ſtooping low, 
Perch'd on the double Tree, that bears the golden Bough. 
Thro' the green Leafs the glitt'ring Shadows glow; 
As on the ſacred Oak, the wintry Miſleto: 

Where the proud Mother views her precious Brood; 
And happier Branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. 300 
Such was the glitt'ring; ſuch the ruddy Rind, 

And dancing Leaves, that wanton'd in the Wind. 

He ſciz'd the ſhining Bough with griping hold; 

And rent away, with eaſe, the ling'ring Gold. 

Then, to the SibyFs Palace bore the Prize. 307 
Mean time, the 779an Troops, with weeping Eyes 
To dead Miſenus pay his Obſequies. 

Firſt, from the Ground, a lofty Pile they rear, 

Of Pitch- trees, Oaks and Pines, and unctuous Firr: 
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The Fabrick's Front with Cypreſs Twigs they ſtrew; 

And ſtick the fides with Boughs of baleful Yeugh. 311 

The topmoſt part, his glitt'ring Arms adorn; 

Warm Waters, then, in brazen Caldrons born, 

Are pour'd to waſh his Body, Joint by Joint : 

And fragrant Oils the ftiffen'd Limbs anoint. 315 

With Groans and Cries Miſenus they deplore: 

Then on a Bier, with Purple cover'd o'er, 

The breathleſs Body, thus bewail'd, they lay: : 

And fire the Pile, their Faces turn'd away : c 

(Such reverend Rites their Fathers us'd to pay.) 320 

Pure Oil, and Incenſe, on the Fire they throw: 

And Fat of Victims, which his Friends beſtow. 

Theſe Gifts, the greedy Flames to Duſt devour; 

Then, on the living Coals, red Wine they pour: 

And laſt, the Relicks by themſelves diſpoſe; 325 

Which in a brazen Urn the Prieſts incloſe. 

Old Chorineus compaſs'd thrice the Crew; 

And dip'd an Olive Branch in holy Dew; 

Which thrice he ſprinkl'd round; and thrice aloud 

Invok'd the dead, and then diſmiſs'd the Crowd. 339 
But good Æucas order'd on the Shore 

A ſtately Tomb; whoſe top a Trumpet bore: 8 

A Souldier's Fauchion, and a Sea-man's Oar. 

Thus was his Friend interr'd : And deathleſs Fame 
Still to the lofty Cape conſigns his Name. 337 
Theſe Rites perform'd, the Prince, without delay, 

Haſtes to the neather World, his deſtin'd Way. 
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Deep was the Cave; and downward as it went 

From the wide Mouth, a rocky rough Deſcent 

And here th' acceſs a gloomy Grove defends ; 340 
And there th' unnavigable Lake extends. 

O'er whoſe unhappy Waters, void of Light, 

No Bird preſumes to ſteer his Airy Flight; 

Such deadly Stenches from the depth ariſe, 

And ſteaming Sulphur, that infects the Skies. 345 
From hence the Grecian Bards their Legends make, 
And give the name Avernus to the Lake. 

Four fable Bullocks, in the Yoke untaught, 

For Sacrifice the pious Heroe brought. 

The Prieſteſs pours the Wine betwixt their Horns: 350 
Then cuts the curling Hair; that firſt Oblation burns. 
Invoking Hecate hither to repair; 

(A pow'rtul Name in Hell, and upper Air.) 

The ſacred Prieſts with ready Knives bereave _ 
The Bcaſts of Life, and in full Bowls receive 35757 
The ſtreaming Blood: A Lamb to Hell and Night, 
(The ſable Wool withour a ſtreak of white) 

Tncas offers: And, by Fates decree, 

A barren Heifer, Proſerpine to thee. 

With Holocauſts he Pluto's Altar fills : 369 
Sev'n brawny Bulls with his own Hand he kills: 
Then on the broiling Entrails Oyl he pours 

W hich, ointed thus, the raging Flame deyours. 

Late, the Nocturnal Sacrifice begun; 

Nor ended, till the next returning Sun. 365 
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En. VI. ' NIS. 512 
Then Earth began to bellow, Trees to dance; | 
And howling Dogs in glimm'ring Light advance 
E'er Hecate came: Far hence be Souls prophane, 
The Siby] cry'd, and from the Grove abſtain. 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy Fates afford: 379 
Aſſume thy Courage, and unſheath rhy Sword. | 
She ſaid, and paſs'd along the gloomy Space: 
The Prince purſu'd her Steps with equal pace. 
Ye Realms, yet unreveal'd to Human fight, 
Ye Gods, who rule the Regions of the Night, 375 
Ye gliding Ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtick Wonders of your filent State. 
Obſcure they went thro” dreary Shades, that led 
Along the waſte Dominions of the dead: 
Thus wander Travellers in Woods by Night, 380 
By the Moon's doubtful, and malignant Light: 
When Jove in dusky Clouds involves the Skies; 
And the faint Creſcent ſhoots by fits before their Eyes. 
Juſt in the Gate, and in the Jaws of Hell, 
Revengeful Cares, and ſullen Sorrows dwell; 387 
And pale Diſeaſes, and repining Age; 
Want, Fear, and Famine's unreſiſted rage; 
Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half-brother, Sleep; 
Farms terrible to view, their Centry keep: 
With anxious Pleaſures of a guilty Mind, 390 
Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind: 
The Furies Iron Beds, and Strife that ſhakes 


2 | Her hifling Treſſes, and unfolds her Snakes. 
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Full in the midſt of this infernal Road, 
An Elm diſplays her dusky Arms abroad: 395 


The God of Sleep there hides his heavy Head: 

And empty Dreams on ev'ry Leaf are ſpread. 

Of various Forms unnumber'd Specters more; 
Centaurs, and double Shapes, beſiege the Door: 
Before the Paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 400 
And Briareus with all his hundred Hands: 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple Frame 

And vain Chimers vomits empty Flame. 

The Chief unſheath'd his ſhining Steel, prepar'd, 
Tho' ſeiz'd with ſudden Fear, to force the Guard, 405 
Off 'ring his brandifh'd Weapon at their Face 

Had not the Sibyl ſtop'd his eager Pace, 

And told him what thoſe empty Fantomes were 
Forms without Bodies, and impaſhve Air. 

Hence to deep Acheron they take their way 410 
W hoſe troubled Eddies, thick with Ooze and Clay, 
Are whirl'd aloft, and in Cocytus loſt : 

There Charon ſtands, who rules the dreary Coaſt: 

A ſordid God; down from his hoary Chin 

A length of Beard deſcends; uncomb'd, unclean: 415 
His Eyes, like hollow Furnaces on Fire : 

A Girdle, foul with greaſe, binds his obſcene Attire: 
He ſpreads his Canvas, with his Pole he ſteers; 
The Freights of flitting Ghoſts in his thin Bottom bears. 
He look'd in Years; yet in his Years were ſcen 420 
A youthful Vigour, and Autumnal green, 
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An Airy Crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood : 
Which fill'd the Margin of the fatal Flood. 
Husbands and Wives, Boys and unmarry'd Maids; £Z 
And mighty Heroes more Majeſtick Shades. 425 
And Youths, intomb'd before their Fathers Eyes, 
With hollow Groans, and Shrieks, and feeble Cries : 
Thick as the Leaves in Autumn ſtrow the Woods: 
Or Fowls, by Winter forc'd, forſake the Floods, 
And wing their haſty flight to happier Lands: 430 
Such, and ſo thick, the ſhiv'ring Army ſtands : © 
And preſs for paſſage with extended hands. 

Now theſe, now thoſe, the ſurly Boatman bore : 
The reſt he drove to diſtance from the Shore. 
The Heroe, who beheld with wond'ring Eyes, 435 
The Tumult mix'd with Shrieks, Laments, and Cries ; 
Ask'd of his Guide, what the rude Concourſe meant? 
Why to the Shore the thronging People bent? 
What Forms of Law, among the Ghoſts were us'd? 
Why ſome were ferry'd o'er, and ſome refus'd? 440 

Son of Auchiſes, Offspring of the Gods, 
The Sibyl ſaid; you ſee the S7ygian Floods, 
The Sacred Stream, which Heav'ns Imperial State 
Atteſts in Oaths, and fears to violate. 
The Ghoſts rejected, are th' unhappy Crew 445 
Depriv'd of Sepulchers, and Fun'ral due. 


The Boatman Charon; thoſe, the bury'd hoſt, 


He Ferries over to the Farther Coaſt. 


F16 . En. VI. 
Nor dares his Tranſport Veſſel croſs the Waves, 


With ſuch whoſe Bones are not compos'd in Graves. 450 

A hundred years they wander on the Shore, 

At length, their Penance done, are wafted o'er. 

The Trojan Chief his forward pace repreſs'd; 

Revolving anxious Thoughts within his Breaſt. 474 

He taw his Friends, who whelm'd beneath the Waves, 

Their Fun'ral Honours claim'd, and ask'd their quict 
Graves. 5 

The loſt Leucaſpis in the Crowd he knew; 

And the brave Leader of the Lycian Crew: 

Whom, on the Vir hene Seas, the Tempeſts met; 

The Sailors maſter'd, and the Ship o'erſet. 

Amidſt the Spirits Palinurus preſs'd; 

Yet freſh from life; a new admitted Gueſt. 

Who, while he ſteering view'd the Stars, and bore 

His Courſe from Affrict, to the Latian Shore, 

Fell headlong down. The Trojan fix'd his view, 465 

And ſcarcely through the gloom the ſullenShadow knew. 

'Then thus the Prince. W hat envious Pow'r, O Friend, 

Brought your lov'd Life to this diſaſtrous end? 

For Phœbus, ever true in all he ſaid, 

Has, in your fate alone, my Faith betray'd? 

The God foretold you ſhou'd not die, before 

You reach'd, ſecure from Seas, th' Italian Shore? 

Is this th' unerring Pow'r? The Ghoſt reply'd, 

Nor Phabus flatter'd, nor his Anſwers ly'd; 


460 


470 


Nor 
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Nor envious Gods have ſent me to the Deep: 4753 
But while the Stars, and courſe of Heav'n I keep, 8 
My weary'd Eyes were ſeiz'd with fatal fleep. 

I fell; and with my weight, the Helm conſtrain'd, 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 
Now by the Winds, and raging Waves, I ſwear; 480 
Your Safety, more than mine, was then my Care: 
Leſt, of the Guide bereft, the Rudder loſt, 

Your Ship ſhou'd run againſt the rocky Coaſt. 

Three bluſt'ring Nights, born by the Southern blaſt; 

I floated; and diſcover'd Land at laſt : 4df 
High on a mounting Wave, my head I bore: 
Forcing my Strength, and gath'ring to the Shore: 
Panting, but paſt the danger, now I ſeiz'd 

The Craggy Cliffs, and my tir'd Members eas'd : 
While, cumber'd with my dropping Cloaths, I lay, 
The cruel Nation, covetous of Prey, 491 
Stain'd with my Blood th' unhoſpitable Coaſt: [roſt. 
And now, by Winds and Waves, my lifeleſs Limbs are 
Which O avert, by yon Etherial Light 


Which I have loſt; for this eternal N ight: 495 


Or if by dearer tics you may be won, 

By your dead Sire, and by your living Son, 
Redeem from this Reproach, my wand'ring Ghoſt 
Or with your Navy ſeek the Yelin Coaſt: 


And in a peaceful Grave my Corps compoſe: Fog 


Or, if a nearer way your Mother ſhows, 


Vo. II. Mm 
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Without whoſe Aid, you durſt not undertake 

This frightful Paſſage o'er the S:ygian Lake; 

Lend to this Wretch your Hand, and waft him o'er 

To the ſweet Banks of yon forbidden Shore. 5oy 

Scarce had he ſaid, the Propheteſs began; | 

What Hopes delude thee, miſerable Man? 

Think'ft thou thus unintomb'd to croſs the Floods, 

To view the Furies, and Infernal Gods; 8 

And viſit, without leave, the dark abodes? flo 

Attend the term of long revolving Years: 

Fate, and the dooming Gods, are deaf to Tears. 

This Comfort of thy dire Misfortune take 

The Wrath of Heav'n, inflited for thy ſake, 

With Vengeance ſhall purſue th' inhuman Coaſt, 515 

Till they propitiate thy offended Ghoſt, 

And raiſe a Tomb, with Vows, and ſolemn Pray'r 

And Palinurus name the Place ſhall bear. 

This calm'd his Cares: ſooth'd with his future Fame 

And pleas'd to hear his propagated Name. 720 
Now nearer to the $ygiau Lake they draw: 

Whom from the Shore, the ſurly Boatman ſaw : 

Obſerv'd their Paſſage thro' the ſhady Wood; 

And mark'd, their near Approaches to the Flood: 

Then thus he call'd aloud, inflam'd with Wrath; 525 

Mortal, what e'er, who this forbidden Path 

In Arms preſum'ſt to tread, I charge thee ſtand, 

And tell thy Name, and Buis'neſs in the Land. 
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An. VI. E NE IS. 719 
Know this, the Realm of Night; the Stzgian Shore: 
My Boat conveys no living Bodies o'er : 530 
Nor was I pleas'd great Theſeus once to bear; 

Who forc'd a Paſſage with his pointed Spear; 

Nor ſtrong Alcides, Men of mighty Fame; 

And from th' immortal Gods their Lineage came. 

In Fetters one the barking Porter ty'd, 737 
And took him trembling from his Soveraign's ſide: > 
Two ſought by Force to ſeize his beauteous Bride. 
To whom the Sibyl thus, compoſe thy Mind: 

Nor Frauds are here contriv'd, nor Force deſign'd. 
Still may the Dog the wand'ring Troops conſtrain 740 
Of Airy Ghoſts; and vex the guilty Train; 

And with her griſly Lord his lovely Queen remain. 
The Trojan Chief, whoſe Lineage is from Jove, 
Much fam'd for Arms, and more for filial Love, 

Is ſent to ſeek his Sire, in your Elifan Grove. 54 
If neither Piety, nor Heav'n's Command, 

Can gain his Paſſage to the Stygian Strand, 

This fatal Preſent ſhall prevail, at leaſt; Cher Veſt. 
Then ſhew'd the ſhining Bough, conceal'd within 
No more was needful: for the gloomy God ſſo 
Stood mute with Awe, to ſee the Golden Rod: 
Admir'd the deſtin'd Off ring to his Queen; 

| (A,venerable Gift ſo rarely ſeen.) 

His Fury thus appeas'd, he puts to Land: 

The Ghoſts forſake their Seats, at his Command: 55 
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He clears the Deck, receives the mighty Freight, 
The leaky Veſſel groans beneath the weight. 
Slowly he fails; and ſcarcely {tems the Tides : 
The preſſing Water pours within her ſides. 
His Paſſengers at length are wafted o'er; 760 
Expos'd in muddy Weeds, upon the miry Shore. 
No ſooner landed, in his Den they found 
The tripple Porter of the $7ygian Sound: 
Grim Cerberus; who ſoon began to rear 
His creſted Snakes, and arm'd his briſtling Hair. 765 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 
A Sop, in Honey ſteep'd, to charm the Guard. 
Which, mix'd with pow'rful Drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning Jaws, juſt op'd to roar: 
With three enormous Mouths he gapes; and ſtreight, 
With Hunger preit, devours the pleaſing Bait 57. 
Long draughts of Sleep his monſtrous Limbs enſlave; 
He reels, and falling, fills the ſpacious Cave. 
The Keeper charm'd, the Chici without Delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable way. 575 
Before the Gates, the Cries of Babes new born, 
Whom Fate had from their tender Mothers torn, 
Aſſault his Ears: Then thoſe, whom Form of Laws 
Condemn'd to die, when Traitors judg'd their Cauſe. 
Nor want they Lots, nor Judges to review 780 
The wrongful Sentence, and award a new. 
Minos, the ſtrict Inquiſitor, appears; 
And Lives and Crimes, with his Aſſeſſors, hears. 


Zn. VI. E N EIS. 521 
Round, in his Urn, the blended Balls he rowls; 


Abſolves the Juſt, and dooms the Guilty Souls. 587 


The next in Place, and Puniſhment, are they 

W ho prodigally throw their Souls away. 

Fools, who repining at their wretched State, 

And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their Pate. 

With late Repentance, now they would retrieve 590 

The Bodies they forſook, and with to live. 

Their Pains and Poverty deſire to bear, 

To view the Light of Heav'n, and breath the vital Air: 

But Fate forbids ; the SY Floods oppoſe ; [clole, 

And, with nine circling Streams, the captive Souls in- 
Not far from thence, the mourntul Fields appear 596 

So call'd, from Lovers that inhabit there. 

The Souls, whom that unhappy Flame invades, 

In ſecret Solitude, and Myrtle Shades, 

Make endleſs Moans, and pining with Deſire, 620 

Lament. too late, their unextinguiſh'd Fire. 

Here Procris, Eryphile here, he found 

Baring her Breaſt, yet bleeding with the Wound 

Made by her Son. He ſaw Paſiphae there, 

With Phædra's Ghoſt, a foul inceſtuous pair; Go 

There Laodamia, with Evadne moves: 

Unhappy both; but loyal in their Loves. 

Cæneus, a Woman once, and once a Man; 

But ending in the Sex the firſt began. 

Not far from theſe Phænician Dido ſtood ; 610 

Freſh from her Wound, her Boſom bath'd in Blood. 
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Whom, when the Trojan Heroe hardly knew, 
ſcure in Shades, and with a doubtful view, 
brful as he who runs thro' dusky Night, 
thinks he ſees the Moon's uncertain Light:) 6157 
With Tears he firſt approach'd the ſullen Shade 
And, as his Love inſpir'd him, thus he ſaid. 
Unhappy Queen! then is the common breath 
Of Rumour true, in your reported Death, 
And I, alas, the Cauſe! by Heav'n, I vow, 620 
And all the Pow'rs that rule the Realms bclow, 
Unwilling I forſook your friendly State: 
Commanded by the Gods, and forc'd by Fate. 
Thoſe Gods, that Fate, whoſe unreſiſted Might 
Have ſent me to theſe Regions, void of Light, 625 
Thro' the vaſt Empire of eternal Night. 
Nor dar'd I to preſume, that, preſs'd with Grief, 
My Flight ſhould urge you to this dire Relief. 
Stay, ſtay your Steps, and liſten to my Vows: 
Tis the laſt Interview that Fate allows ! 639 
In vain he thus attempts her Mind to move, 
With Tears and Pray'rs, and late repenting Love, 
Diſdainfully the look'd ; then turning round, 
Bur fix'd her Eyes unmov'd upon the Ground: 
And, what he ſays, and ſwears, regards no more, 635 
Than the deaf Rocks, when the loud Billows roar. 
But whirl'd away, to ſhun his hateful fight, 
Hid in the Foreſt, and the Shades of Night, 
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Then ſought Sicheus, thro' the ſhady Grove, 

Who anſwer'd all her Cares, and equal'd all her Love. 

Some pious Tears the pitying Heroe paid; 641 

And follow'd with his Eyes the flitting Shade. 

Then took the forward Way, by Fate ordain'd, 

And, with his Guide, the farther Fields attain'd 

Where, ſever'd from the reſt, the Warrior Souls re- 
main'd. 647 

Tideus he met, with Meleager's Race; 

The Pride of Armies, and the Souldier's Grace; 8 

And pale Adraſtus with his ghaſtly Face. 

Of Trojan Chiefs he view'd a numerous Train : 

All much lamented, all in Bartel flain. 650 

Glaucus and Medon, high above the reſt, 


Antenor's Sons, and Ceres ſacred Prieſt : 


And proud Ideus, Priam's Charioteer 

Who ſhakes his empty Reins, and aims his Airy Spear. 

The gladſome Ghoſts, in circling Troops, attend, 655 

And with unweary'd Eyes behold their Friend. 

Delight to hover near; and long to know 

What buis'neſs brought him to the Realms below: 
But Argive Chiefs, and Agamemnon's Train, 639 

When his refulgent Arms flaſh'd thro' the ſhady Plain, 

Fled from his well known Face, with wonted Fear, 


As when his thund'ring Sword, and pointed Spear, 


Drove headlong to their Ships, and glean'd the routed 
Rear. 

They rais'd a feeble Cry, with trembling Notes: 664 

But the weak Voice deceiy'd their gaſping Throats. 
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Here Priam's Son, Deiphobus, he found: | 
Whole Face and Limbs were one continu'd Wound. 
Diſhoneſt, with lop'd Arms, the Youth appears: 
Spoil'd of his Noſe, and ſhorten'd of his Ears. 

He ſcarcely knew him, {triving to diſown 670 
His blotted Form, and bluſhing to be known. | 
And therefore firſt began. O Texcer's Race, 

Who durſt thy Faultleſs Figure thus deface? grace? 
What heart cou'd with, what hand infli& this dire Diſ- 
Twas fam'd, that in our laſt and fatal Night, 675 
Your ſingle Proweſs long ſuſtain'd the Fight: 
Till tir'd, not forc'd, a glorious Fate you choſe : 

And fell upon a Heap of ſlaughter'd Foes. | 

Bur in remembrance of fo brave a Deed, 

A Tomb, and Fun'ral Honours I decreed : 680 
Thrice call'd your Maues, on the Trojan Plains: : 
The place your Armour, and your Name retains. 
Your Body too I ſought; and had I found, 

Deſign'd for Burial in your Native Ground. 

The Ghoſt reply'd, your Piety has paid 685 
All needful Rites, to reſt my wand'ring Shade: 
Bur cruel Fate, and my more cruel Wife, 

To Grecian Swords betray'd my ſleeping Life. 


"Theſe are the Monuments of Helen's Love: 689 


The Shame I bear below, the Marks I bore above: 
Yon know in what deluding Joys we paſt 
The Night, that was by Heay'n decreed our laſt. 
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For when the fatal Horſe, deſcending down, 
Pregnant with Arms, o'erwhelm'd th' unhappy Town, 
She feign'd Nocturnal Orgycs: left my Bed, 69 
And, mix'd with 27% n Dames, the Dances led. 
Then, waving high her Torch, the Signal made, 

W hich rouz'd the Grecians from their Ambuſcade. 


Jz 


Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt; 

And heavy Sleep my weary Limbs poſſeſs'd. 

Mean time my worthy Wife, our Arms miſlay'd; dy 

And from beneath my head my Sword convey'd: 

The Door unlatch'd; and with repeated calls, 

Invites her former Lord within my walls. 705 
Thus in her Crime her confidence the plac'd: 

And with new Treaſons wou'd redeem the paſt. 
What need I more, into the Room they ran; 

And meanly murther'd a defenceleſs Man. | 
Uly//es, baſely born, firſt led the way: 710 i 


With Watching overworn, with Cares oppreſt, 2 
wg 


Avenging Pow'rs! with Juſtice if J pray, 
That Fortune be their own another day. 

But anſwer you; and in your turn relate, 
What brought you, living, to the SH an State? 


Or did you Heav'ns Superior Doom obey? 
Or tell what other Chance conducts your way? 
To view, with Mortal Eyes, our dark Retreats, 
Tumults and Torments of ch' Infernal Seats? 


Driv'n by the Winds and n of the Sea, 8 | 
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While thus, in talk, the flying Hours they paſs, 720 

The Sun had finiſh'd more than half his Race: 

And they, perhaps, in Words and Tears had ſpent 

The little time of ſtay, which Heav'n had lent. 

But thus the Sibyl chides their long delay; 724 

Night ruſhes down, and headlong drives the Day: 

'Tis here, in different Paths, the way divides: 

The right, to Plato's Golden Palace guides: 

The left to that unhappy Region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends; 7196 

The Seat of Night profound, and puniſh'd Fiends. 

Then thus Deiphobus O Sacred Maid! 

Forbear to chide; and be your Will obey'd : 

Lo to the ſecret Shadows I retire, 

To pay my Penance till my Years expire. 

Proceed Auſpicious Prince, with Glory Crown'd, 735 

And born to better Fates than I have found. 

He ſaid; and while he ſaid, his Steps he turn'd 

To Secret Shadows; and in ſilence Mourn'd. 

The Heroe, looking on the left, eſpy'd 

A lofty Tow'r, and ſtrong on ev'ry fide 740 

With treble Walls, which Phlegetbon ſurrounds, 

Whoſe fiery Flood the burning Empire bounds: 

And preſs'd betwixt the Rocks, the wanne noiſe 
reſounds. 

Wide is the fronting Gate, and rais'd on high 

With Adamantine Columns, threats the Sky. | 745 
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Vain is the force of Man, and Heav'ns as vain, 
To cruſh the Pillars which the Pile ſuſtain. 
Sublime on theſe a Tow'r of Steel is rear'd; 
And dire T:/iphone there keeps the Ward. 


J27 


Girt in her ſanguine Gown, by Night and Day, 759 
Obſervant of the Souls that paſs the downward way: 
From hence are heard the Groans of Ghoſts, the paing 


Of ſounding Laſhes, and of dragging Chains. 
The Tran ſtood aſtoniſh'd at their Cries; 


754 


And ask'd his Guide, from whence thoſe Yells ariſe? 
And what the Crimes and what the Tortures were, 


And loud Laments that rent the liquid Air ? 
She thus reply'd : The chaſt and holy Race, 
Are all forbidden this polluted Place. 


But Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the Woods, 


Then led me trembling thro' thoſe dire Abodes : 


And taught the Tortures of th' avenging Gods. 
Theſe are the Realms of unrelenting Fate: 
And awful Rhadamauthus rules the State. 

He hears and judges each committed Crime; 
Enquires into the Manner, Place, and Time. 
The conſcious Wretch mult all his Acts reveal : 
Loath to confeſs, unable to conceal : 
From the firſt Moment of his vital Breath, 

To his laſt Hour of unrepenting Death. 
Straight, o'er the guilty Ghoſt, the Fury ſhakes 


The ſounding Whip, and brandiſhes her Snakes: 


And the pale Sinner, with her Siſters, takes. 
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Then, of it ſelf, unfolds th' Eternal Door: 


With dreadful Sounds the brazen Hinges roar. 
You ſee, before the Gate, what ſtalking Ghoſt 
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Commands the Guard, what Centries keep the Poſt: 


More formidable Hydra ſtands within; 
Whoſe Jaws with Iron Teeth ſeverely grin, 
The gaping Gulph, low to the Centre lies; 


780 


And twice as deep as Earth is diſtant from the Skies. 


The Rivals of the Gods, the T Race, 


br PACE. 


Here ſing'd with Lightning, rowl within th* unfathom'd 


Here lye th* Alæan Twins, (I faw them both) 
Enormous Bodies, of Gigantick Growth; 
Who dar'd in Fight the Thund'rer to dety ; 
Affect his Heav'n, and force him from the Sky. 
Salmoneas, ſuff ring cruel Pains, I found, 

For emulating Jove; the ratling Sound 

Of Mimick Thunder, and the glitt'ring Blaze 
Of pointed Lightnings, and their forky Rays. 


Through Elis, and the Grecian Towns he flew: 


755 


799 


Fhiaudacious Wretch four fiery Courſers drew: 


He wav'd a Torch aloft, and, madly vain, 


Ambitious Fool, with horny Hoofs to paſs 
O'er hollow Arches, of reſounding Braſs; 
To rival Thunder, in its rapid Courſe: 

And imitate inimitable Force. 

Bur he, the King of Heay'n, obſcure on hi "= 
Bar'd his red Arm, and launching from ths 


Sought Godlike Worſhip from a Servile Train. 
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His writhen Bolt, not ſhaking empty Smoak, 

Down to the deep Abyſs the flaming Felon ſtrook. 
There T:ityus was to ſee; who took his Birth $04 
From Heav'n, his Nurſing from the foodful Earth. 
Here his Gygantick Limbs, with large Embrace, 
Infold nine Acres of Infernal Space. 

A rav'nous Vulture in his open'd fide, 

Her crooked Beak and cruel Tallons try'd : 

Still for the growing Liver dig'd his Breaſt ; 810 
The growing Liver {till ſupply'd the Feaſt. 

Still are his Entrails fruitful to their Pains : 

Th' immortal Hunger laſts, th' immortal Food remains. 
Txion and Perithous I cou'd name; 
And more Theſſalian Chiefs of mighty Fame. 815 
High o'er their Heads a mould'ring Rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry Blaſt. 

They lye below, on Golden Beds diſplay'd, 

And genial Feaſts, with Regal Pomp, are made. 820 
The Queen of Furies by their ſides is ſet 

And ſnatches from their Mouths th' untaſted Meat. 
Which, if they touch, her hiſſing Snakes ſhe rears : 
Toſſing her Torch, and thund'ring in their Ears. 
Then they, who Brothers better Claim diſown, 
Expel their Parents, and uſurp the Throne; 825 
Defraud their Clients, and to Lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable Gold : 

Who dare not. give, and ev'n refuſe to lend 

To their poor Kindred, or a wanting Friend: 
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Vaſt is the Throng of theſe; nor leſs the Train 830 

Of luſtful Youths, for foul Adult'ry ſlain. 

Hoſts of Deſerters, who their Honour ſold, 

And baſely broke their Faith for Bribes of Gold: 

All theſe within the Dungeon's depth remain: 

Deſpairing Pardon, and expecting Pain. 835 

Ask not what Pains; nor farther ſeek to know 

Their Proceſs, or the Forms of Law below. 

Some rowl a mighty Stone; ſome laid along, [hung. 

And bound with burning Wires, on Spokes of Wheels are 

Unhappy Theſeus, doom'd for ever there, 840 

Is fix'd by Fate on his Eternal Chair: 

And wretched Phlegias warns the World with Cries ? 
J 


(Cou'd Warning make the World more juſt or wiſe,) 
Learn Righteouſneſs, and dread th” avenging Deities. 
To Tyrants others have their Country ſold, 845 
Impoſing Foreign Lords, for Foreign Gold: 

Some have old Laws repeal'd, new Statutes made 
Not as the People pleas'd, bur as they paid. 

With Inceſt ſome their Daughters Bed prophan'd, 849 
All dar'd the worſt of Ills, and what they dar'd, attain'd. 
Had I a hundred Mouths, a hundred Tongues, 

And Throats of Braſs, inſpir'd with Iron Lungs, 

I could not half thoſe horrid Crimes repeat : 

Nor half the Puniſhments thoſe Crime have met. 
But let us haſte our Voyage to purſue 85 
The Walls of Pluto's Palace are in view. 
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The Gate, and Iron Arch above it, ſtands 

On Anvils, labour'd by the Cyclops Hands. 

Before our farther way the Fares allow, 

Here muſt we fix on high the Golden Bough. 869 
She ſaid, and thro' the gloomy Shades they paſt, 

And choſe the middle Path : Arriv'd at laſt, 

The Prince, with living Water, ſprinkl'd o'er 

His Limbs, and Body; then approach'd the Door. 
Poſſeſs'd the Porch, and on the. Front above 865 
He fix'd the fatal Bough, requir'd by Pluto's Love. 
Theſe Holy Rites perform'd, they took their Way, 
Where long extended Plains of Pleaſure lay. 

The verdant Fields with thoſe of Heav'n may vye; 
With Ather veſted, and a Purple Sky: 870 
The bliſsful Seats of Happy Souls below: 

Stars of their own, and their own Suns they know. 
Their Airy Limbs in Sports they exerciſe, 

And, on the Green, contend the Wreſtler's Prize. 
Some, in Heroick Verſe, divinely ſing. 875 
Others in artful Meaſures lead the ring. 

The Thracian Bard, ſurrounded by the reſt, 

There ſtands conſpicuous in his flowing Veſt. 

His flying Fingers, and harmonious Quill, 879 
Strike ſev*ndiſtinguiſh'dNores,and ſev'n at once they fill. 
Here found they Teucer's old Heroick Race; 

Born better times and happier Years to grace. 
Aſſaracus and Ilus here enjoy 

Perpetual Fame, with him who founded Troy. 
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The Chief bcheld their Chariots from afar; 887 
Their ſhining Arms, and Courſers train'd to War: 
Their Lances fix'd in Earth, their Steeds around, 
Free from their Harneſs, graze the flow'ry Ground. 
The love of Horſes which they had, alive, 

And care of Chariots, after Death ſurvive. 890 
Some chearful Souls, were feaſting on the Plain; 
Some did the Song, and ſome the Choir maintain. 
Beneath a Laurel Shade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to Woods above, and hides his Head below. 
Here Patriots live, who for their Countries good, 895 
In fighting Fields, were prodigal of Blood: 

Prieſts of unblemiſh'd Lives here make Abode; 

And Poets worthy their inſpiring God: 

And ſearching, Wits; of more Mechanick parts, 

Who grac'd their Age with new invented Arts. 909 
Thoſe who, to Worth, their Bounty did extend; 

And thoſe who knew that Bounty to commend. 

The Heads of theſe with Holy Fillets bound ; 

And all their T emples were with Garlands crown'd. 
To theſe the Sibyl thus her Speech addreſs'd: goy 
And firſt, to him ſurrounded by the reſt 8 
Tow'ring his Height, and ample was his Breaſt; 

Say happy Souls, Divine Muſzus ſay, 

Where lives Auchiſes, and where lies our Way 

To find the Heroe, for whoſe only ſake 910 
We ſought the dark Abodes, and croſs'd the bitter Lake? 


To 
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To this the Sacred Poet thus reply'd ; 

In no fix'd place the Happy Souls reſide. 

In Groves we live; and lye on moſly Beds 914 
By Cryſtal Streams, that murmur through the Meads? 
But paſs yon caſie Hill, and thence deſcend, 

The Path conducts you to your Journeys end. 

This ſaid, he led them up the Mountain's brow, 

And ſhews them all the ſhining Fields below; 91 0 
They wind the Hill, and thro' the bliſsful Meadows go. 
But old Anchiſes, in a flow'ry Vale, 

Review'd his muſter'd Race; and took the Tale. 
Thoſe Happy Spirits, which ordain'd by Fate, 

For future Being, and new Bodies wait. 924 
With ſtudious Thought obſerv'd th' illuſtrious Throng 
In Nature's Order as they paſs'd along. 

Their Names, their Fates, their Conduct, and their Care, 
In peaceful Senates, and ſucceſsful War. 

He, when Aneas on the Plain appears, 

Meets him with open Arms, and falling Tears. 930 
Welcome, he ſaid, the Gods undoubted Race, 

O long expected to my dear Embrace; © 
Once more 'tis giv'n me to behold your Face! 

The Love, and pious Duty which you pay, 

Have paſs'd the Perils of fo hard a way. 935 
Tis true, computing times, Ino believ'd 

The happy Day approach'd; nor are my Hopes deceiv'd. 
W hat length of Lands, what Oceans have you paſs'd, 
What Storms ſuſtain'd, and on what Shores been caſt? 
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How have I fear'd your Fate! But fear'd it moſt, 940 
When Love affail'd you, on the Lybian Coaſt. 

To this, the Filial Duty thus replies; 

Your ſacred Ghoſt, before my ſleeping Eyes, 
Appear'd; and often urg'd this painful Enterpriſe. 
After long toſſing on the Tyrrhene Sea, 945 
My Navy rides at Anchor in the Bay. 

Bur reach your Hand, oh Parent Shade, nor ſhun 

The dear Embraces of your longing Son! 

He ſaid; and faliing Tears his Face bedew : 94.9 
Then thrice, around his Neck, his Arms he threw ; 
And thrice the flitting Shadow lip'd away 

Like Winds, or empty Dreams, that fly the Day. 
Now in a ſecret Vale, the Troſan ſees 

A ſep'rate Grove, throꝰ which a gentle Breeze ¶rees. 
Plays with a paſſing Breath, and whiſpers thro' the 
And juſt before the Confines of the Wood, 956 
The gliding Leibe leads her ſilent Flood. 

About the Boughs an Airy Nation flew, 

Thick as the humming Bees, that hunt the golden Dew; 
In Summer's heat, on tops of Lillies feed, 960 
And creep within their Bells, to ſuck the balmy Sced. 
The winged Army roams the Field around ; 

The Rivers and the Rocks remurmur to the ſound. 
Aneas wond'ring ſtood: Then ask'd the Cauſe, 
Which to the Stream the Crowding People draws. 965 
Then thus the Sire. The Souls that throng the Flood 
Are thoſe, to whom, by Fate, are other Bodies ow'd : 
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In Lethe's Lake they long Oblivion taſt; 

Of future Life ſecure, forgetful of the Paſt. 

Long has my Soul deſir'd this time, and place, 970 
To ſet before your ſight your glorious Race. 

That this preſaging Joy may fire your Mind, 

To ſeek the Shores by Deltiny deſign'd. 

O Father, can it be, that Souls ſublime, 

Return to viſit our Terreſtrial Clime? 975 
And that the Gen'rous Mind, relcas'd by Death, 

Can Covet lazy Limbs, and Mortal Breath? 

Auchiſes then, in order, thus begun 

To clear thoſe Wonders to his Godlike Son. 

Know firſt, that Heav'n, and Earth's compacted Frame, 
And flowing Waters, and the ftarry Flame, 981 
And both the Radiant Lights, one common Soul 
Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 

This Active Mind infus'd through all the Space, 


Unites and mingles with the mighty Maſs. 985 


Hence Men and Beaſts the Breath of Life obtain; 
And Birds of Air, and Monſters of the Main. 

Th Ectherial Vigour is in all the fame, 

And ev'ry Soul is fill'd with equal Flame: 


As much as Earthy Limbs, and grols allay 990 
Of Mortal Members, ſubject ro decay, 5 
Blunt not the Beams of Heav'n and edge of Day. 


From this courſe mixture of Terreſtrial parts, 
Deſire, and Fear, by turns poſſeſs thñeir Hearts : 
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And Grief, and Joy: Nor can the groveling Mind, 7 
In the dark Dungeon of the Limbs confin'd, 996 
Aſſert the Native Skies; or own its heav'nly Kind. 
Nor Death it ſelf can wholly waſh their Stains; 

But long contracted Filth, ev'n in the Soul remains. 
The Reliques of inveterate Vice they wear; 1000 
And Spots of Sin obſcene, in ev'ry Face appear. 

For this are various Penances enjoyn'd 

And ſome are hung to bleach, upon the Wind ; 

Some plung'd in Waters, others purg'd in Fires, 1004 
Till all the Dregs are drain'd and all the Ruſt expires: 
All have their Manes, and thoſe Manes bear: 

The few, fo clcans'd to the Abodes repair: { 
And breath, in ample Fields, the ſoft Elyſian Air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 1009 
The Scurf 1s worn away, of each committed Crime, 
No Speck is left, of their habitual Stains 

But the pure ther of the Soul remains. 

But when a Thouſand rowling Years are paſt, 

(So long their Puniſhments and Penance laſt ;) 

Whole Droves of Minds are, by the driving God, 1015 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethæan Flood: 

In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the Cares 

Of their paſt Labours, and their Irkſom Years. 

T hat, unrememb'ring of its former Pain, 

The Soul may ſuffer mortal Fleſh again. 1020 
Thus having ſaid; the Father Spirit, leads 

The Prieſteſs and his Son through Swarms of Shades. 
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And takes a riſing Ground, from thence to ſee 
The long Proceſſion of his Progeny. 

Survey (purſu'd the Sire) this airy Throng; 1027 
As, offer'd to the view, they pals along. 

Theſe are th' Italian Names, which Fate will join 
With ours, and graff upon the Trojan Line. 

Obſerve the Vouth who firſt appears in ſight; 

And holds the neareſt Station to the Light: 1030 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital Air; 

And leans juſt forward, on a ſhining Spear, 

Silvius is he: thy laſt begotten Race; 

Bur firſt in order ſent, ro fill rhy place, 

An Alban Name; but mix'd with Dardan Blood; 1035 
Born in the Covert of a ſhady Wood: 

Him fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving Wife, 

Shall breed in Groves, to lead a ſolitary Life. 

In Alba he ſhall fix his Royal Seat : 

And, born a King, a Race of Kings beget. 1940 
Then Procas, Honour of the Trojan Name, | 
Capys, and Numitor, of endleſs Fame. 

And ſecond Silvius after theſe appears 

Silvius Aneas, for thy Name he bears. 

For Arms and Juſtice equally renown'd 1045 
Who, late reſtor'd, in Alba ſhall be crown'd. 
How great they look, how vigorouſly they wield 


— 


Their weighty Lances, and ſuſtain the Shield! 


But they, who crown'd with Oaken Wreaths appear, 
Shall Gabian Walls, and ſtrong Fidena rear: 1059 
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Nomentum, Bola, with Pometia, found; 

And raiſe Colatian Tow'rs on Rocky Ground. 

All theſe ſhall then be Towns of mighty Fame; 

Thoꝰ now they lye obſcure; and Lands without a Name. 
See Romulus the great, born to reſtore Off 
The Crown that once his injur'd Grandſire wore. 
This Prince, a Prieſteſs of your Blood ſhall bear; 

And like his Sire in Arms he ſhall appear. 

Two riſing Creſts his Royal Head adorn; 

Born from a God, himſelf to Godhead born. 1060 
His Sire already ſigns him for the Skies, 

And marks the Seat amidſt the Deities. 

Auſpicious Chief! thy Race in times to come 

Shall ſpread the Conqueſts of Imperial Rome. 

Rome whoſe aſcending Tow'rs ſhall Heav'n invade; 
Involving Earth and Ocean in her Shade. 1066 
High as the Morher of the Gods in place 

And proud, like her, of an Immortal Race. 

Then when in Pomp the makes the Phrygian round 
With Golden Turrets on her Temples crown'd : 1070 
A hundred Gods her {weeping Train ſupply ; 

Her Offspring all, and all command the Sky. 

Now fix your Sight, and ſtand intent, to fee 

Your Roman Race, and Julian Progeny. 

The mighty Cæſar waits his vital Hour 1077 
Impatient for the World, and graſps his promis'd Pow'r. 
But next behold the Vouth of Form Divine, 

Cæſar himſelf, exalted in his Line; 
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Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and long foretold, 
Sent to the Realm that Saturn rul'd of old; 1080 

| Born to reſtore a better Age of Gold. 
Africk, and India, ſhall his Pow'r obey, | 
He ſhall extend his propagated Sway, 8 
Beyond the Solar Vear; without the ſtarry Way. 
Where Atlas turns the rowling Heav'ns around: 1085 
And his broad ſhoulders with their Lights are crown'd. 
At his fore- ſeen Approach, already quake 
The Caſpian Kingdoms, and Mzotian Lake. 
Their Seers behold the Tempeſt from afar; i 
And threatning Oracles denounce the War. 1099 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'nfold Gates | 
And ſeeks his hidden Spring, and fears his Nephew | 

Fates. 

Nor Hercules more Lands or Labours knew, 
Not tho' the brazen-footed Hind he flew ; | 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming Boar, oy | 
And dip'd his Arrows in Lernæan Gore. 
Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian War, 
By Tygers drawn triumphant in his Car, 
From Niſus top deſcending on the Plains 
With curling Vines around his purple Reins, 1100 
And doubt we yet thro' Dangers to purſue 
The Paths of Honour, and a Crown in view? 
Bur what's the Man, who from afar appears, 


His Head with Olive crown'd, his Hand a Cenſer bears? 
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His hoary Beard, and holy Veſtments bring 1107 
His loſt Idea back: I know the Roman King. 

He ſhall to peaceful Rome new Laws ordain : 

Call'd from his mean abode, a Scepter to ſuſtain. 
Him, Tullvs next in Dignity ſucceeds ; 

An active Prince, and prone to Martial Deeds. 1110 
He ſhall his Troops for fighting Fields prepare, 
Diſus'd to Toils, and Triumphs of the War. 

By dint of Sword his Crown he ſhall increaſe 

And ſcour his Armour from the Rult of Peace. 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning Air; 1115 
But vain within, and proudly popular. 

Next view the Tarquin Kings: Th' avenging Sword 
Of Brutus, juſtly drawn, and Rome reſtor'd. 

He firſt renews the Rods, and Ax ſevere; 

And gives the Conſuls Royal Robes to wear. 1120 
His Sons, who ſeek the Tyrant to ſuſtain, 

And long for Arbitrary Lords again, 

With Ignominy ſcourg'd, in open ſight, 

He dooms to death deſerv'd; aſſerting Publick Right. 


Unhappy Man, to break the Pious Laws 1127 
Of Nature, pleading in his Childrens Cauſe! 
Howe'er the doubt ful Fact is underſtood, 

Tis Love of Honour, and his Country's good: 
The Conſul, not the Father, ſheds the Blood. 


Behold Torquatus the ſame Track purſue 1130 
And next, the two devoted Decij view. | 
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The Dru/ian Line, Camillus loaded home 
WithStandards well redeem'd,and foreign Foes o ercome. 
The Pair you ſee in equal Armour ſhine 

(Now, Friends below, in cloſe Embraces join: 1135 
But when they leave the ſhady Realms of Night, 
And, cloath'd in Bodies, breath your upper Light,) 
With mortal Heat each other ſhall purſue: 

What Wars, what Wounds, what Slaughter ſhall enſue ! 
From Alpine Heights the Father firſt deſcends; 1140 
His Daughter's Husband in the Plain attends: 

His Daughter's Husband arms his Eaſtern Friends. © 
Embrace again, my Sons, be Foes no more: 

Nor ſtain your Country with her Childrens Gore. 
And thou, the firſt, lay down thy lawleſs claim; 1145 
Thou, of my Blood, who bear'ſt the Julian Name. 
Another comes, who ſhall in Triumph ride; 

And to the Capitol his Chariot guide; 

From conquer'd Corinth, rich with Grecian Spoils. 

And yet another, fam'd for Warlike Tolls, 11570 
On Argos ſhall impoſe the Roman Laws: 

And, on the Greeks, revenge the Trojan Caule : 

Shall drag in Chains their Achillæan Race; 

Shall vindicate his Anceſtors Diſgrace: 

And Pallas, for her violated Place. 11575 5 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, 

And conqu'ring Coſſus goes with Lawrels crown'd. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 


The Scipio's Worth, thoſe Thunderbolts of War, 
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The double Bane of Carthage? Who can ſee, 1160 
Without eſteem for virtuous Poverty, 

Severe Fabritius, or can ceaſe t' admire 

The Ploughman Conſul in his Courſe Attire! 

Tir'd as I am, my Praiſe the Fabij claim; 

And thou great Heroe, greateſt of thy Name; 1165 
Ordain'd in War to fave the ſinking State, 

And, by Delays, to put a ſtop to Fate! 

Let others better mold the running Maſs 

Of Mettals, and inform the breathing Braſs ; 
And ſoften into Fleſh a Marble Face : 1170 
Plead better at the Bar; deſcribe the Skies, 

And when the Stars deſcend, and when they riſe. 
But, Rome, tis thine alone, with awful ſway, 

To rule Mankind; and make the World obey; 1 18 
Diſpoſing Peace, and War, thy own Majeſtick Way. 
To tame the Proud, the fetter'd Slave to free; 

Theſe are Imperial Arts, and worthy thee. 

He paus'd: And while with wond'ring Eyes they view'd 


The paſſing Spirits, thus his Speech renew'd. 


See great Marcellus! how, untir'd in Toils; 1180 
He moves with Manly grace, how rich with Regal 
Spoils! 


He, when his Country, (threaten'd with Alarms, ) 
Requires his Courage, and his Conqu'ring Arms, 
Shall more than once the Punic Bands affright: 
Shall kill the Gauliſo King in ſingle Fight: 118 
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Then, to the Capitol in Triumph move, 

And the third Spoils ſhall grace Feretrian Jove. 

Eneas, here, beheld of Form Divine 

A Godlike Youth, in glitt'ring Armour ſhine: 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace I 190 0 
But gloomy were his Eyes, dejected was his Face. 

He ſaw, and, wond'ring, ask'd his airy Guide, 

W hat, and of whence was he, who preſs'd the Hero's ſide? 
His Son, or one of his Illuſtrious Name, 

How like the former, and almoſt the ſame : 1195 
Obſerve the Crowds that compaſs him around; 

All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting ſound : 
But hov'ring Miſts around his Brows are ſpread, 

And Night, with fable Shades, involves his Head. 
Seek not to know (the Ghoſt reply'd with Tears) 
The Sorrows of thy Sons, in future Years. 1201 
This Youth (the bliſsful Viſion of a day) 

Shall juſt be ſhown on Earth, and ſnatch'd away. 
The Gods too high had rais'd the Roman State 

Were but their Gifts as permanent as great. 1205 
What groans of Men ſhall fill the Martian Field! 
How fierce a Blaze his flaming Pile ſhall yield! 

What Fun'ral Pomp ſhall floating T:ber ſee, 

When, riſing from his Bed, he views the ſad Solemnity ! 
No Youth ſhall equal hopes of Glory give: 1210 
No Youth afford ſo great a Cauſe to grieve. 

The Tyojan Honour, and the Roman Boalt ; 

Admir'd when living, and Ador'd when loſt! 
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Mirror of ancient Faith in early Vouth! 

Undaunted Worth, Inviolable Truth! 1215 
No Foe unpuniſt'd in the fighting Field, 

Shall dare thee Foot to Foot, with Sword and Shield. 
Much leſs, in Arms, oppoſe thy matchleſs Force, 

W hen thy ſharp Spurs ſhall urge thy foaming Horſe. 
Ah, cou'dſt thou break through Fate's ſevere Decree, 
A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee! 1221 
Full Caniſters of fragrant Lillies bring, 

Mix'd with the Purple Roſes of the Spring : 

Let me with Fun'ral Flowers his Body ſtrow, 

This Gift which Parents to their Children owe, 1225 5 
This unavailing Gift, at leaſt I may beſtow ! 
Thus having ſaid, He led the Heroe round 

The confines of the bleſt Ely#an Ground. 

Which, when Anchiſes to his Son had ſhown, 

And fir'd his Mind to mount the promis'd 'Throne, 1230 
He tells the future Wars, ordain'd by Fate 

The Strength and Cuſtoms of the Latian State: 

The Prince, and People: And fore-arms his Care 
With Rules, to puſh his Fortune, or to bear. 

Two Gates the ſilent Houle of Sleep adorn; 1235 
Of Poliſh'd Iv'ry this, that of tranſparent Horn: 

True Viſions thro” tranſparent Horn ariſe; 

Thro' poliſh'd Iv'ry paſs deluding Lies. 

Of various things diſcourſing as he paſs'd, 

Anchiſes hither bends his Steps at laſt. 1245 
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Then, through the Gate of Iv'ry, he diſmiſs'd 

His valiant Offspring, and Divining Gueſt. 

Streight to the Ships Æneas took his way; 
Embarqu'd his Men, and skim'd along the Sea: 

Still Coaſting, till he gain'd Cajeta's Bay. 1245 
At length on Oozy ground his Gallies moor: 

Their Heads are turn'd to Sea, their Sterns to Shoar. 


The End of the Second Volume. 
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